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PREFACE. 



FEEQUENT solicitations from numerous leading instruct- 
ors, not less than an honest conviction of the existence 
of an important educational want, have led to the preparation 
of this volume. Of moderate size, containing a great variety 
of the choicest material, and complete in all of its parts, it is 
specially designed to supply the wants of intermediate classes 
in graded schools, and the great mass of students who com- 
mence learning trades, or acquiring a knowledge of other 
business, at an early age, and consequently can. not command 
sufficient time for the mastery of a larger and more intricate 
elocutionary reading-book. 

The Treatise on Elocution is simple, comprehensive, and 
eminently practical, presenting the subject both as a science 
and an art The orthoepical division contains instruction in 
articulation, including phonetic analysis and readings, and 
sections on syllabication and accent, thus making ample pro- 
visions for the acquisition of all the elements of pronunciation. 

Expression, the second general division, embraces all the 
elements that enter into the delivery of entire sentences and 
extended discourse. The principles and rules are stated in 
language so succinct and perspicuous that the necessity of 
ea^ceptions is wholly avoided. Several of the examples for 
illustration under each section are left unmarked, thus afford- 
ing students opportunities to exercise their judgment, taste, 
and discrimination. 

A novel feature, and one of the most valuable for class 
instruction, is the introduction of a series of blackboard dia- 
grams, exhibiting the different divisions of the subject, and 
their relations to each other. Printed in large type, with apt 
examples from the choicest writers for illustration, many of 
which are beautiful in expression and rich in sentiment, and 
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arranged for class exercises rather than tasks, it is heUeyed that 
the sections of this Treatise will proye more interesting for 
reading-lessons than the miscellaneous compilations usually 
employed for that purpose. 

Part Second contains a great variety of select readings, — 
embracing exciting and interesting narratives, spirited conver- 
sations, rare ballads, dramatic lyrics, prose recitations, etc., — 
specially adapted to illustrate the principles of rhetorical 
delivery. In their selection it was designed to include only 
those pieces that, both from the nature of the subjects and the 
style of writing, would be intelligible to the pupils for whom 
the book has been prepared ; that are calculated to awaken the 
greatest interest and enthusiasm, thus insuring an effective 
delivery; and that tend to develop a laudable ambition, love 
of country, and domestic virtues. 

While the reading-lessons have been graded in a systematic 
manner, presenting the simplest first in order, their classifica- 
tion is more systematic and thorough than that ever before 
attempted in any corresponding work. The pieces are divided 
into formal sections, in each of which only one leading subject is 
treated, or one imiK)rtant element of Elocution rendered prom- 
inent. The WOOD-CUTS, from designs by the ablest artists, were 
prepared expressly to illustrate the lessons in which they occur. 
Thpy are unfiurpassed by those of any similar text-book. 

The brthoSpical department is unusually complete. The 
pronunciation of all words liable to be mispronounced is indi- 
cated once in each paragraph, when it can be done by long or 
short vowels, marks of accent, or the diaeresis. More than a 
thousand foot-notes are introduced, giving the pronunciation 
of words that had to be re-spelled for the purpose ; definitions; 
explanations of classical, historical, and other allusions; bio- 
graphical sketches of authors from whose works extracts have 
been selected, and of persons whose names occur in the reading- 
lessons. This aid is given in every instance on the pages 
where the diflSculties first arise ; and a complete index to the 
notes is added for general reference. 

New Tobk, Jifa/reh, 1868. 
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PART I. 

PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 



ELOCUTION is the mode of utterance or delivery of 
any thing spoken. It may be good or had, 
2. Good Elocution^ in reading or speaking, is uttering 
ideas nnderstandingly, correctly, and effectively. It em- 
braces the two general divisions. Orthoepy and Expression. 



BLACKBOARD DIAORAM.l 



OKTHOEPY, 

ORTHOEPY is the art of correct pronunciation. It; 
embraces Abticulation, Syllabication, and Accent. 




ZzucuiaUoTi, 



Orthoepy has to do with separate words, — ^the production of 
their oral elements, the combination of these elements to form 
syllables, and thfe accentuation of the right syllables. 

1 Blackboard Diagrams. — Re- the convenience of young teachers 

garding blackboard diagrams as irir than to serve as constant reminders, 

dispensable, in conducting most sue- to all educators, of the importance 

cesafiiUj daas exercises in elocution, of employing the perceptive faculties 

they are here introduced not less for in connection with oral instruction. 
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IMO ::-.;/AIv^ ARTICULATION. 

I. 

DEFIJflTIOJ^S. 

AETICULATIOIS" is the distinct utterance of the oral 
elements in syllables and words. 

2. OrtU Elements are the sounds that, uttered sepa- 
rately or in combination, form syllables and words. 

3. Oml Elements are produced by different positions 
of the organs of speech, in connection with the Toice and 
the breath. 

4. The principal Organs of Speech are the lips, the 
teeth, the tongue, and the palate. 

5. Voice is produ>ced by the action of the breath upon 
the larynx.^ 

6. Oral Elements are divided into three classes: eighteen 
TONICS, ffteen subtonics, and ten atonics. 

7. Tonics are pure tones produced by the voice, with but 
slight use of the organs of speech. 

8» Suhtonics are tones produced by the voice, modified by 
the organs of speech. 

•9. Atonics are mere breathings, modified by the organs 
of speech. 

10. Letters are characters that are used to represent or 
modify the oral elements. * 

11. The Alphabet is divided into vowels and consonants. 

12. Vowels are the letters that usually represent the 
tonic elements. They are a, e, i, o, u, and sometimes y} 

13. A Diphthong is the union of two vowels in a sylla- 
ble ; as ou in owr, ea in bread. 

14. A Troper Diphthong is the union of two vowels in a 
syllable, neither of which is silent : as om in owt, ai in said. 

J Zjarynz. — The larynx is the up- * W not a VoweL — As w, stand- 

per part of the trachea, or windpipe, ing alone, does not represent a pure 

consisting of fire gristly pieces or unmodified tone, it is not here 

which form the organ of voice. classified with the vowels. 
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15. An Improper IHphthfmg is the union of two vowels 
in a syllable, one of which is silent ; as oa in loaf, ou in cot^rt. 

16. A Triphthong is the union of three vowels in a sylla- 
ble ; as eau in heau^ ieu in Skdien. 

17 • Constmants^ are the letters that usually represent 
either subtonic or atonic elements* They are of two kinds, 
single letters and combined, including all the letters of the 
alphabet, except the vowels, and the combinations ch, shy 
why ng ; Hi subtonic, and th atonic. 

18. Labials are letters whose oral elements are chiefly 
formed by the lips. They are b, p, Wy and wh. M may be 
regarded as a nasal labial, as its sound is affected by the 
nose. F and v are labia^entals. 

19. I>entuls are letters whose oral elements are chiefly 
formed by the teeth. They are jy s, Zy ch, and sh. 

20. lAnguals are letters whose oral elements are chiefly 
formed by the tongue. They are d, /, r, and L Nisa nasal- 
lingual ; y, a lingua-palatal, and th, a lingua-dental. 

21. Palatals are letters whose oral elements are chiefly 
formed by the palate. They are g and k. NO is a nasal- 
palatal. 

22. Cognates are letters whose oral elements are pro- 
duced by the same organs, in a similar manner ; thus, / is 
a cognate ol v ; h of gr, &c. 

23. Alphdbetic Equivalents are letters, or combinations 
of letters, that represent the same elements, or sounds ; 
thus, i is an equivalent of e, in pzque* 

11. 
OEAL ELEMEJTTS. 

IN sounding the tonics, the organs should be fully opened, 
and the stream of sound &om the throat should be 
thrown, as much as possible, directly upward against the 

* ConBO&ant. — The term consa- ly used in words without having a 

nant, literally meaning sounding vowel connected with them in the 

tnih, is applied to these letters and same syllable, although their oral 

combinations because they are rare- dements may be uttered separately. 
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roof of the mouth. These elementli should open with an 
abrupt and explosive force, and then diminish gradually and 
equably to the end. 

In producing the subtonic and atonic elements, it is im- 
portant to press the organs upon each other with great 
firmness and tension ; to throw the breath upon them with 
force ; and to prolong the sound sufficiently to give it a fuU 
impression on the ear. 

The instructor will first require the students to pronounce 
a catch-word once, and then produce the oral element rep- 
sented by the figured vowel, or Italic consonant, four times 
— thus ; kgBy — a, i, i, i ; ate, a, a, a, a : &t, — &, &,&,&; ash, — 
a, a, a, a, &c. He will exercise the class until each student 
can utter consecutively all the elementary sounds as arranged 
in the following 

TABLE OF ORAL ELEMENTS. 
L TONICS. 



k or a,^ 


as in 


^©, 


ate. 


6 or e, 


as in 


51k, 


gnd. 


& or a, 


a 


at, 


ash. 


5/ 




Ur, 


T^rse. 


h, 


u 


Art, 


Arm. 


I or i, 




ice, 


child. 


4, 


a 


dU, 


bdU. 


1 or i, 




Ink, 


Inch. 


V 


u 


b&re, 


c&re. 


6 or 6, 




61d, 


home. 


V 


a 


isk, 


gliss. 


6 or 6,» 




6n, 


frost. 


i or e, 


a 


h6, 


these. 


^ 




dd, 


prove. 



and without the aid of a vowel. 
Indeed, they frequently form sylla- 
bles by themselyes, as in feeble Q)l), 
taken (kn), 

' Long and Short Vowels.— The 
attention of the class should be called 
to the £EM;t that the first element, or 
sound, represented by each of the 
vowels, is usually indicated by a hori- 
zontal line placed over the letter, and 
the second sound by a curved line. 

< A Fifth.— The fifth element, or 
sound, represented by a, is its first 
or Alphabetic sound, modified or 
softened by r. In its production, 



the lips, placed nearly together, are 
held immovable while the student 
tries to say, ft. 

» A Sixth. — The sixth element rep- 
resented by a, is a sound interme- 
diate between a, as heard in at, osli, 
and a, as in arm, art. It is produced by 
prolonging and slightly sc^ftening &. 

* B Third. — The third element rep- 
resented by «, is ^ as heard in 6nd, pro- 
longed, and modified or softened by r, 

* O modified.— The modified oral 
element of o, in this work, is repre- 
sented by (6 or 5) the same marks as 
its regular second power. This mod- 
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u or ti/ as in cube, cure. 
4 or u, " bfid, hiish. 



i&, as in fullj 



ou. 



OUT. 



&, as in SaJe, 



^7, 






(ZiciJ 

/oin, 
Zake, 
mild, 
name, 



y, as in yame, 
A, " Aark, 
kj " iind, 



n. SUBTONICS, 

orS. 
dim. 

^oint. 

Zane. 

mind. 

nine. 

sawy. 



•r," as m 7 

2, 



«ame. 



m. 

Aarm. 
Aiss. 
pump. 
*en«e. 



fliis, 
t'ine, 
t^ake, 
yard, 

azure. 



ATONICS. 

t, as in 

th, " 

«A, " 



^ar^, 

ZAank, 

;Aase, 

*Aade, 

i^Aale, 



push, 
howse. 



bar. 

with. 

-yice. 

i^ise. 

yes. 

ga^e. 

glazier. 



toas^. 

jonth. 

msLTch, 

«Aake. 

t^Aite. 



III. 
COGXATES. 

■j^llCST require the student to pronounce distinctly the 
-!-•• word containing the atonic element, then the subtonic 
cognate, uttering the element after each word — ^thus : li/9, p ; 



ified or medium element may be pro- 
duced by uttering the sound of ^ in 
niTty slightly softened, with twice its 
usual volume, or prolongation. It is 
usually given when short o is imme- 
diately followed by f,ft, m, st, or th^ 
as in djf, %bft, crdss, cdst, hrdth; also 
in a number of words where short o 
is directly followed by n, or final 
ng, as in gdne, beg^fwe ; Idng, jprdng, 
Bdng, thrdng, wrdng. Smart says. 
To give the extreme short sound of 
o to such words is affectation; to 
give them the fall sound of broad a 
[a in all], is vulgar. 



1 U initiaL — U, at the beginning 
of words, when long, has the sound 
of yu, as in H/Be, 

« R trilled.— In triUmg r, the tip 
of the tongue is made to vibrate 
against the roof of the mouth. Fre- 
quently require the student, after a 
full inhalation, to trill r continuous- 
ly, as long as possible. 

» Wh. — To produce the oral ele- 
ment of wh, the student will blow 
from the center of the mouth — ^first 
compressing the lips, and then sud- 
denly relaxing them while the ak is 
escaping. 
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orb, b, etc. The attention of the pupil should be called to 
the fact that cognates are produced by the same organs, in 
a similar manner, and only differ in one being an undertone, 
and the other a whisper. 

ATONICS. SUBTOKICS. 

lip, p or6, I. 

fife, f. vase, v. 

white, wh tdse, tt\ 

ssLve, s * . zeal, j?. 

^Aade, sh ; azure, z. 

cAarm, ch i i . , join, j\ 

tarf, t i J . . did, d. 

thiag, th. , . . I k . i . . . this, fli. 

iini, Jc * . * gigr, g. 

IV. 
ALPHABETIC EQUIVALEN'TS. 

THE instructor will require the students to read or 
recite the table of Alphabetic Equivalents, using the 
following formula : The Alphabetic Equivalents of A first 
poiver are ai, an, ay, e, ea, ee, ei, ey ; as in the words, gain, 
gawge. stray, melee', great, vem, they. 

T. TONIC ELEMENTS. 

For a, ai, au, ay, e, ea, ee, ei, ey / as in gain, gat^ge, stray, 
raelee^, great, yem, they. 

For k, ai, ua / as in plaid, guaranty. 

For &, au, e, ea, ua / as in hawnt, sergeant, h^art, gt^ard. 

For d, au, aw, eo, o, oa, ou / as in fat^lt, hat^?k, George, 
eork, br6>ad, b^t^ght. 

For &, ai, e, ea, ei / as in chair, th^e, Bw^ar, heir. 

For k, ea, ee, ei, eo, ey, i, ie / as in read, deep, ceil, pee/pie, 
key, valise, field. 

For S, a, ai, ay, ea, ei,'eo, ie, u, ue ; as in any, said, says, 
head, heifer, le{?pard, friend, bwry, gt^ess. . 

For S, ea, i, o, ou, u, ue, y ; as in earth, girl, w(?rd, e^oourge, 
hum, gwerdon, myrrh. 
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For i, a^, ei^ eye^ ie^ oiy ui, uy^ y, ye ; as in aisle, slei/ght, 
eye^ d^'c^, ch(?2r, gwide, bwy, my, ryd. 

For I, a^5 e^ ee^ ie, o, oi^ u^ m, y ; as in captti^m, 'pretty^ 
b^^ seVve, wc/men, tortoise, bi/sy, bw^ld, li//iiin. 

For 6, auj eau^ eo^ ew, oa, oe, oo, ou^ ow ; as in hawtboy, 
heau^ yt^oman, sew;, coal, fo^, Aoor^ wu\ h\ow. 

For 6, a, ow, oi^; / as in what, howgh, knoi^?ledge. 

For 6, ew^ oe^ oo^ ou^ w, ui; as in gr^i/?, sho^, spoon, soi/p, 
rwde, frmt. 

For u, eau^ eu^ ew^ ieu, iew^ ue^ ui ; as in b^a'wty, fei^d, 
new^ SidieUy yiew, \iV£^ jwice. 

For fl, o, oe, 00, ow / as in love, do^s, blood, yotmg. 

For u, o, 00, ow / as in wolf, book, cowld. 

For ou, ow ; as in now. 

For oi (dl), oy ; as in boy. 

n. SUBTONIO ANP ATONIC ELEMENTS. 

For f, gh^ph ; as in couyA, nymjpA. 
Forj, g; as in gem, gin. 

For k, 0, ch^ gh^ q; a^ in <?ole, cono/i, lougr/f, etiquette. 
For s, ; as in oell. 

For t, 6?, th^phth ; as in danced, TAames, pht/nsic. 
For V, y, ph ; as in o/*, Stephen. 
For y, iy as in pinion. 
For z, ^, SyX; as in suffice, ro«e, asebee. 
For z, ^, * / as in roujre, 06ier. 
For ng, n ; as in anger, bank. 
For eh, t; as in fusdan. 

For sh, 0, oA, *, ««, ^y as in ocean, oAaise, «ure, a^aire, 
mardal. 

V. 

OBJiL ELEMEJ^TS COMBIJ^EB. 

AFTER the instructor has given a class thorough drill 
on the preceding tables as arranged, the following 
exercises will be found of great value, to improve the or- 
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gans of speech and the voice, as well as to familiarize the 
student with different combinations of sounds. 

As the ffth element represented by a, and the third ele- 
ment of 6, are always immediately followed by the oral 
element of r in words, the r is introduced in like manner 
in these exercises. Since the sixth sound of a, when not a 
syllable by itself, is always immediately followed by the 
oral element of /, t?, or «, in words, these letters are here 
employed in the same manner. 

I. TONICS AND SUBTONICS. 

1. bi, bi, b&, bd, b&r, bSf; b^, bfi, bSr; 
ib, !b; 6b, 6b, 6b; ub, ilb, ub; cub. 
di, dfl,, dS,, dd, dir, dSs; d6, d6, d6r; 
id, Id; 6d, 6d, 6d; ud, fid, fid; oud. 
gi, gd, g&, g4, gdr, gin; g6, gfi, g6r; 
ig» 'g; 6g, 6g, 6g; ug, fig, fig; oug. 

2. jis, j&r, j4, j&, jfi, ji; j6r, j6, j6; 
y^ y; oj, 6j, 6j; fij, fij, uj; ouj. 
ISs, Mr, Id, la, 1&, li; 15r, 16, 16; 
II, il; 61, 61, 61; fil, fil, ul; oul. 
mds, mar, md, md, m&, md; m6r, m6, m6; 
Im, im; 6m, 6m, 6ra; fira, fim, um; cum. 

3. an, dn, dn, .dni, ndn, dn; en, 6rn, 6n; 
ni, nl; n6, no, n6; nu, nfl, nu; nou. 
dng, drng, dng, df, dng, ang; 6ng, 6rng, eng; 
Ing, ing;> 6Tig, ong, 6ng; fing, fing, img; oung. 
rd, rd, rar, rd, rd, rdf; re, r6r, r6; 
rl, ri ; r6, ro, r6 ; rfl, rfi, rii ; rou. 

4. dfh, dfli, df, afli, drfli, dfli; 6fli, Irfli, 6fli; 
fhi, fill; fli6, flio, fh5; fhii, flifi, flift; fliou. 
vd, vd, vdr, vd, vdf, vd; v6r, v6, v6; 
Iv, Iv ; 6v, 6v, 6v ; fiv, iiv, fiv ; ouv. 
wa, wd, wdr, wd, wd, wdf; w6r, w6, w6; 
wl, wi; wo, w6, wo; wii, wu, wfi; won. 
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5. ya, ya, ya, y4, y&r, yAn; y6, yfi, ySr; 

yi, y|; y^ y^ y*; yu, yfl, yu; you. 

zou; zu, zu, zu; z6, z6, z6; z!, zi; 

zSr, zS, z6; z4f, z&r, zd, z&, zd, zL 

ouz; iiz, fiz, uz; 6z, 6z, 6z; Iz, iz; 

Srz, Sz, 6z; &f, &rz, ^, Sjs, &z, &z. 

n. TONIO AND ATONIC COMBINATIONS. 

1. fa, IS, a,' fd, f&r, fds; Ife, 15, 18r; 

If, If; of, of, 6f; tif, uf, fif; ouf 

Mr, hdn, hd, M, ha, ha; hg, hg, bSr ; 



hi, 


hi; 


ho, 


h5. 


hd; 


ha. 


hfl. 


hu; 


hou. 


ak. 


ak, 


Ak, 


ak, 


irk, 


Af; 


gk, 


ek. 


Srk; 


ki, 


ki; 


ko, 


k5. 


kd; 


ku. 


kfl. 


ku; 


kou, 


2. ap, 


ap. 


&p. 


dp. 


&rp. 


p&f; 


p«. 


pe. 


pfir: 


pi, 


pi; 


op. 


% 


op; 


pu. 


pu. 


pfl; 


oup. 


it; 


&rs. 


H 


&8, 


as, 


as; 


s§r, 


sS, 


se; 


19, 


is; 


OS, 


6s, 


os; 


sfl, 


8U, 


6u; 


ous. 


t5s, 


tir, 


t4, 


&t. 


at, 


at; 


t§r. 


6t, 


€t; 


ti, 


ti; 


to, 


t6. 


to; 


tit, 


fit. 


lit; 


ton. 



3. th&f, thar, thd, th&, tha, tha: th§r, the, thS; 

ith, ith; oth, 6th, oth; uth, iith, flth; outh. 

ouch ; flch, iich, uch ; och, 6ch, och ; ich, ich ; 

5rch, ech, ech; chif, cha, ch&, chdr, chd, cha. 

ouBh ; fish, ush, iish ; osh, fish, ' osh ; ish, ish ; 

shSr, she, shS; shdn, sh&r, sha, shd, sha, shd. 

whou;whu, whft, whti; who, wh6, who; whT, whi; 

whfir, whe, whe ; whAs, wh&r, wh&, wha, wha, whd. 

VI. 
ERRORS IJ\r ARTICULATIOJf. 

EBBOBS in Articulation arise chiefly, /rs^, from the 
omission of one or more elements in a word ; as, 

an' for anrf. I blindness for blin^? ness. 

Men's " friends. I fac's " fac^s. 
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sofly 


for soft ly. 


bois t'rousfor bois ter ous. 


fiers 


'' fields. 


chick'n " chick fin. 


wiPs 


" wilr7s. 


hist'ry " history. 


stam 


" sto?'m. 


nov'l " nov fil. 


wd'ra 


" wA/TQ. 


trav'l " travSl. 



Secondly y from uttering one or more elements that should 
not be sounded ; as. 



evfin 


for 


• fiv-'n. 


rav fil foi 


• rav'l. 


lieav fin 


u 


heav'n. 


sev fin " 


sev'n. 


tak fin 


(( 


tik'n. 


softfin " 


sofn. 


sick fin 


(( 


sick'n. 


shakfin " 


shak'n. 


drivfil 


(( 


driv'l. 


shov fil " 


shov'l. 


grov fil 


u 


grov'l. 


shriv fil " 


shriv'l. 


Thirdly y from substituting one element for another 


sfit 


for sft. 


cdrse for course. 


sfince 
shfit 
for git 
c&re 


ii 


since, 
shit, 
for gfit. 
c&re. 


re p4rt " 
trfiffy " 
pa rent " 
biin net " 


re port, 
tro phy. 
p&r ent. 
bfin net. 


ddnce 


ii 


dince. 


childri^n " 


chil drfin. 


p3-st 
ask 


ii 
a 


pdst. 
ask. 


sfll ler 
mel l^r " 


cfillar. 
mel lot^. 


grass 

6Till 


a 
a 


grdss. 
«Arill. 


pil 1^ " 
momi/nt " 


pil Ibw. 
mo mfint. 


7^;irl 


a 


whirl. 


harm Izss " 


harm Ifiss. 


agin 
a ganst 
hfirth 


a 
a 


a gain (a gfin). 
against (a gfinst). 
hearth (h&rth). 

Y] 


kindn/ss " 
wvA per " 
sing in '' 

[I. 


kind nfiss. 
whi^ per. 
sing ing. 






AJ^ALTSIS 


OF WORDS. 



IN order to secure a practical knowledge of the preced- 
ing definitions and tables, to learn to spell spoken 
words by their oral elements, and to understand the uses of 
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letters in written words, the instructor will require the 
student to master the following exhaustive, though simple 
analysis. 

Analysis. — 1st. The word salve, in pronMncidtmi, is 
formed by the union of three oral elements; s&v— salve. 
[Here let the sttident utter the three oral elements sepa- 
rately, and then pronounce the word.] The first is a modi- 
fied breathing ; hence, it is an atonic. The second is a pure 
tone ; hence, it is a tonic. The third is a modified tone ; 
hence, it is a subtonic. 

2d. The word salve, in vrriting, is represented by five 
letters ; s a 1 v e — salve. 8 represents an atonic ; hence, it 
is a consonant. Its oral element is chiefly formed by the 
teeth ; hence, it is a dental. Its oral element is produced 
by the same organs and in a similar manner as the first 
oral element of z ; hence, it is a cognate of z. A represents 
a tonic ; hence, it is a vowel. L is silent. F represents a 
subtonic; hence, it is a consonant. Its oral element is 
chiefly formed by the lower lip and the upper teeth ; hence, 
it is a labia-dental. Its oral element is formed by the same 
organs and in a similar manner as that of /; hence, it is a 
cognate of/. E is silent. 

Analysis. — ^Ist. The word shoe, in pronunciatimy is formed 
by the union of two oral elements ; sh 6 — shoe. The Jirst 
is a modified breathing ; hence, it is an atonic. The second 
is a pure tone ; hence, it is a tonic. 

2d. The word shoe, in writing^ is represented by four 
letters ; s h o e — shoe. The combination sh represents an 
atonic ; hence, it is a consonant. Its oral element is chiefly 
formed by the teeth ; hence, it is a dental. Its oral ele- 
ment is produced by the same organs and in a similar 
manner as the second oral element represented by z; 
hence, it is a cognate of z. The combination oe is formed 
by the union of two vowels, one of which is silent ; hence, 
it is an improper diphthong. It represents the oral ele- 
ment usually represented by 6 ; hence, it is an alphabetic 
equivalent of 6. 
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VIII. 
RULES IJf ARTICVLATIOJ^'. 

A AS the name of a letter, or when used as an emphatic 
word, should always be pronounced a (a in age) ; as, 
She did not say that the three boys knew the letter a, but that 
a boy knew it 

2. The word A, when not emphatic, is marked short (a),* 
though in quality it should be pronounced nearly like a as 
heard in Ssk; grdss ; as, 

Give & baby sister a smile, & kind word, and S kiss. 

3. The, when not emphatic nor immediately followed by 
a word that commences with a vowel sound, should be pro- 
nounced thii ; as, 

The (thu) peach, the (thu) plum, the apple, and the (thii) 
cherry are yours. Did he ask for a pen, or for the pen ? 

4. U preceded by JR. — ^When u long {u in tube), or its al- 
phabetic equivalent eiCy is preceded by r, or the sound of sh, 
in the same syllable, it has always the sound of o in c?o ; as. 

Are you si^re that ^hxewA. youth was rt^de ? 

. 5. JR may he trilled when immediately followed by a 
vowel sound in the same syllable. When thus situated in 
emphatic words, it should always be trilled ; as. 
He is both brave and true. She said scratchingynot scrawling. 

IX. 

EXERCISES IJf ARTICULATIOJ^. 

SILENT letters are here omitted, and the words are 
spelled as they should be pronounced. Students will 
read the sentences several times, both separately and in 
concert, uttering all the oral elements with force and dis- 
tinctness. They will also analyze the words, both as spoken 

* A initial. — A in many words, or volume of sound being less than 
as an initial unaccented syllable, is that of a sixth pdwer (4), as in &l&s. 
also marked short Qi), its quantity &m&ss, S,b&ft. 
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and written, and name the rules in articulation that are 
illustrated by the exercises. 

1. It mist b6 s6. 

2. ThA bold, bM b4Iz br6k b61t8 ind bJrz. 

3. Thii rogz rusht round ftiu ruf, red roks. 

4. Hi bn a hll Hi hSrd hirs^z hkvxA h6fe. 

5. Sh6r 41 hfir pS.fhz S-r pSfliz 6v pes. 

6. Ba ! fhat'z n6t siks dSMrz, bflt a d61iar. 

7. Chlrj file old man t6 ch6z k chdis chez. 

8. Lit seking lit, hath lit ov lit begild. 

9. BSfli'z ySths wifli tr6ths yuz 6fliz. 

10. Arm it wifli ragz, a pigmi strd wil pers it. 

11. Nou sfit flifl t^th ind str^ch thfl n6strll wid. 

12. H^ w6cht and w^pt, h6 fSlt And prad fdr 41. 

13. HIz iz, imtdst flifl mists, mfizSrd fin dzfir ski. 

14. Thi whalz wh^ld &nd wh§rld. and bird fli&r brM, 
broun biks. 

15. Jilz and Jasn Jonz kan not sa, — Arord, aids, amis, 
mannd, villd, ndr Lund. 

16. Thfl strif s^sfith, p^s Apprdchfith, And flii gud min 
rfrjilsfith. 

17. Thfl shr6d shr6z bSd Mm si fliit flifl vil vlksnz yuzd 
shrflgz, and shArp sliril shr^ks. 

18. Sh6rll, flio w6ndfid, fliii pr6d5nt rekr5t wud not et 
that kr6d fr6t. 

. 19. Amidst thfl mists and k61dfi8t frSsts, with barfist rists 
and stoutfist hosts, hk thrflsts hiz fists agfinst fhfl p6sts, and 
stU Insists hk s^z flifl g6sts. 

20. A starm ariz^th 6n flifl sfe. A m6dfil v^ss^l Iz strflg- 
gUng amidst .flifl war 6v fil^mfints, kwlvfirfng and shivering, 
shrlngklng and battling lik a thlngklng being. 

21. ChaBt-id, chMsht Ch&! Thfl charmz 6v flii chfik^rd 
chambSrz chan m^ chanjlfisU. Far fli6 ar flifl chaplSts 6v 
chanlfis charltl and flifl chaUs 6v childlik ch^rfulnfe. Chanj 
kan n6t chinj fli6 : fr6ni childhud t5 flifl cham$l-hous, fi'6m 
our fSrst childish chfirplngz t6 thfl chllz 6v flifl church-yard, 
fliou art our chferl, chanjlfis chfeftlnSs. 
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11. SYLLABICATION. 

I. 

DEFIJ^ITIOJ^S. 

A SYLLABLE is a word, or part of a word, uttered by 
a single impulse of the voice. 

2. A Monosyllable is a word of one syllable ; as, home. 

3. A Dissyllable is a word of two syllables ; as, home4es8, 

4. A Trisyllable is a word of three syllables; as, con- 
Jlne-ment. 

5. A Polysyllable is a word of four or more syllables ; 
as, in-no-cen-cy, un-4n'tel4i'g{''bil-i'ty. 

6. The Ultimate is the last syllable of a word; as ful, 
in peace^t^Z. 

7. The Penult, or penultimate, is the last syllable but 
one of a word ; as rndk, in peace-mai-er. 

8. The Antepenult, or antepenultimate, is the last sylla- 
ble but two of a word ; as ta, in spon-to-ne-ous. 

9. TTie JPreantepenult, or preantepenultimate, is the last 
syllable but three of a word ; as cab, in vo-ca6-u-la-ry. . 

II. 
RULES IJ^ STLLABICATIOJ^. 

INITIAL CONSONANTS.— The elements of consonants 
that commence words should be uttered distinctly, but 
should not be much prolonged. 

2. FiufU Consonants, — Elements that are represented 
by final consonants should be dwelt upon, and uttered with 
great distinctness ; as, 

He accep^5 the 5fflce, and attempts by his ac^5 to conceal his 
faults. 

3. When o^ie word of a sentetice ends and the next be- 
gins with the same consonant, or another that is hard to 
produce after it, a difficulty in utterance arises that should 
be^ obviated by dtoeUing on the final consonant, and then 
taking up the one at the beginnmg of the next word, in a 
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second impulse of the voice, without pausing between 
them ; as, 
It will pai/2. nobody, if the sa^ ^Zangler regai^i Tieither rope. 

4. Final Cognates, — ^In uttering the elements of the final 
cognates, 6, p, rf, t, g, and i, the organs of speech should 
not remain closed at the several pauses of discourse, but 
should be smartly separated by a kind of echo; as, 

I took down my hat-^, and put it upon my head-e?. 

5. Unaccented Syllables should be pronounced as dis- 
tinctly as those which are accented; they should merely 
have less force of voice and less prolongation ; as, 

The thoughtZ^55, helpZe^^, homoless girl did not resent his 
rude^i^5 and hsiT^ness, 

Very many of the prevailing fiaults of articulation result 
from a neglect of these rules, especially the second, the third, 
and the last. He who gives a full and definite sound to 
final consonants and to unaccented vowels, if he does it with- 
out stiffness or formality, can hardly fail to articulate well. 

EXERCISE IN SYLLABICATION.! 

1. Thirty years ago, Marseilles' lay \mTmng in the sun, one 
day. A hhzing sun, upon a fierce August ^Zay, was (w5z) no 
greater rarity in Southern France then, than at any other time, 
before or since. 

2. Every thiw^ in Marseilles, and ftbou^ Marseilles, had 5^ared 
at the fervid sky, and been scared at in return, until a stariw^r 
habi^ had become universal there. 

3. /Strangers were 5^ared out of countenance by stsLTing white 
houses, stariw^ white walls, stanng white streets, stariT?;^ traces 
of and road, stanng hiUs from whic^ t;erdure was burnt S-way. 

4. The only things to be seen not firedly staxing and glariw^ 
were the vines droopiw^ under their load of grapes. These did 
occasionally win^ a Uttle, as the hot air moved their faint leaves. 

' Direction. — Students wiU give fOTmation of syHables each letter 

the nnmher and names of the sjl- that appears in Italics, in this exer- 

lables, in words of more than one cise, is designed to iUustrate. 

syllable, and tell what rule for the * MarseiUes, (mir s4lz^). 
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5. There was no winrf to make a ripple on the foul water 
within the harbor, or on the beautiful sea without. The line of 
demarkation between the two colors, blac^k and blue, showed 
the point which the pure sea would not pass ; but it lay as quiet 
as the abdmmable pool, wifh which it never mixerf. 

6. Boa^^ without 2i,vrmng8 were too ho^ to toucA ; ships blis- 
tered at their moorings; the stones of the quays (kez) had not 
coole J for mon^A*. 

7. The universal stoxQ made the eyes ache. Toward the dis- 
tant line of Italian (i t&l' ySn) coas^, indeed, it was a little re- 
lieved by light clouds of unsty slowly risiw^^ from the evaporation 
of the sea; but it s5ftened nowhere else. 

8. Far &way the stariT^^ roBdSy deep in Axxsty stared from the 
hillside, stared from the hollow, stared from the interminable 
plain. Far away the dusty vines overhangi/j^ wayside cottages, 
and the monotonous wayside avenues of parched? ^rees without 
sAade, drooped beneath the stare of earth and sky. 

9. So, too, drooped the horses with drowsy bells, in 15ng files 
of CfirtSy creeping slowly toward the interior ; so did their recum- 
bent ^Zrivers, when they were awake, which rarely happened?; so 
did the exhausted laborers in the Helds. 

10. Every thing that Zived or ^rew was oppressed by the ^Zare ; 
except the lizareZ, passing swiftly over rough stone walls, and 
the cicada, chirping his dry hot chirp, like a rat^fe. The vSry 
dus^ was scorched drown, and somethi;?;^ quivered in the atmos- 
phere as if the air itself were pantiw^. 

11. Blinds, shutters, curtains, awniw;^^, were all closed to keep 
out the stare. Grant it but a chin^k or keyhole, and it shot iu 
like a white-hot ^rrow. 

12. The churches were freest from i^. To come out of the 
twilight of pillars and arches — dreamily dotted with winki^i^ 
lamps, dreamily peopled with ugly old shadows piously dozing, 
spitting, and beggiT^^ — ^was to ^Zunge into a fiery river, and 
swim for life to the nearest strip of shade. 

13. So, with people loungi/?^ and lying wherever shade was, 
with but little hum of tongues or barkiw<7 of dogs, with occa- 
sional jangli;i^ of discordant church bells, and rattli^i^ of vicious 
drums, Marseilles, a fac^ to be str5ngly smel^ and lasted, lay 
hroHing in the sun one day. 
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III. ACCENT. 
I. 

DEFIJ^ITIOJ^S. 

ACCENT is the peculiar force given to one or more syl- 
lables of a word. 

2. In many trisyllables and polysyllables, of two syllables 
accented, one is uttered with greater force than the other. 
The more forcible accent is called primary, and the less 
forcible, secondary ; as, ^a?;-i-TA-tion. 

3. The mark of acute accent [ ' ] is often used to indicate 
primary accent ; as, 

While not forget'ting the past, impr6ve the present. 

4. The mark of grave accent [ ^ ] is here used to indicate, 
first, secondary accent ; secondly, that the vowel over which 
it is placed, forms a separate syllable ; and, thirdly, that 
the vowel is not an alphabetic equivalent, but represents 
one of its usual oral elements ; as. 

My ben^efactor bought the vi^olin. A learned man caught 
that winged thing. Her goodness [not ^ooAniss'] moved the 
roughest [not rought^^.] 

The pupil will be required to give the office of each mark 
in the following 

EXERCISES IN ACCENT. 

1. n6n6st students learn the gre&tn^ss of humility. 

2. That blessed and bel6v6d child loves 6v^ry winged thing. 

3. The agree'able ar'tisan^ made an ad'mirable p&r'as5r for 
that beau'tiful Russian (rush'an) la'dy. 

4. No'tice the marks of ac'cent,and al'ways accent' correet'ly 
words that should have but one ac'cent, as in sen'sible, vaga'ry, 
cir'cumstances, difficulty, interesting, etc. 

5. Costume, m&nn^rs, riches, civilization, have no p6rman^nt 
Interest for him. — His h^edl^ssn^ss offends his truest friends. 

6. In a cr6wd^d life, on a stage of n&tions, or in the obscurest 
h&mldt, the same bl6ss^d 61em^nts 6ffer the same rich ch6ic^s 
to each new c6mer. 
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11. 
WORDS DISTIJ^GUISHED BY ACCENT. 

MANY words, or parts of speech, having the same 
form, are distinguished by accent alone. Nouns and 
adjectives are often thus distinguished from verbs, and, in 
a few dissyllables, from each other. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Note the mark of ac'cent, and accent the right syllable. 

2. Perfume' the room with rich per' fume. 

3. My in' crease is taken to increase' your wealth. 

4. Desert' us not in the des'ert 

6. If they reprimand' that oflBcer, he will not regard their 
rep'rimund. 

6. Buy some cem'ent and cement' the glass. 

7. If that proj'ect fail, he will project' another. 

8. If they rehel'y and overthrow^ the government, even the 
reVels can not justify the o'verthrow. 

9. In Au'gust, the august' writer entered into a com' pact to 
prepare a compact' discourse. 

10. Within a min'ute I will find a minute' piece of gold. 

11. In'stinct, not reason, rendered the herd instinct' with spirit 

III. 
ACCEJ^T CHAN'GED BY COJ^TRAST. 

THE ordinary accent of words is sometimes changed 
by a contrast in sense, or to express opposition of 
thought. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. He did not say a new a^'dition, but a new e'dition. 

2. He must tT^'crease, but I must efo'crease. 

3. Consider well what is done, and what is left «*w'done. 

4. I said that she wiU ^w^'pect the truth of the story, not that 
she wiU erc'pect it. 

5. He that e?e'scended is also the same that ew'cended. 

6. This corruptible must put on m'corruption ; and this mor- 
tal must put on im'mortality. 
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EXPRESSION. 

EXPRESSION OF Speech is the utterance of thought, 
feeling, or passion, with due significance or force. 
Its general divisions are Emphasis, Inflections, Slur, Mod- 
ulation, Monotone, Personation, and Pauses. 



Q^nj/fcec^co^'id, 



X^ 



Expression, the second general division of elocution, has to 
do with words as found in sentences and extended discourse. 
It enables the reader to see clearly whatever is represented or 
described, to enter fully into the feelings of the writer, and to 
cause others to see, feel, and understand. 



I. EMPHASIS. 
I. 

DEFIJ^ITIOJ^S, 

EMPHASIS is the peculiar force ^ven to one or more 
words of a sentence. 
2. To give a word emphasis, means to pronounce it in a 
loud * or forcible manner. No imcommon tone, however, is 

' liOudness. — ^The instructor will ence to high pitchy but to volume of 
explain to the class the fact, that voice, vsed on the same key or pitch, 
loudness has not, of necessity, refer- when reading or sx>eaking. 
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necessary, as words may be made 'emphatic by prolonging 
the vowel sounds, by a paus^, or even by a whisper. 

3. Emphatic words are often printed in Italics ; those 
more emphatic, in small capitals ; and those that receive 
the greatest force, in large CAPITALS. 

n. 

RULES IJf EMPHASIS. 

"TTTORDS AND PHBASES PECULIARLY SIGNIFICANT, or im- 

VV portant in meaning, are emphatic ; as. 

Whence and what art thou, execrable shape ? 

2. Words and phrases that contrast, or point out a dif- 
ference, are emphatic ; as, 

I did not say a better soldier, but an elder. 

8. The repetition of an emphatic word or phrase usually 
requires an increased force of utterance ; as, 

You injured my child — you, sir! 

4. A succession of important words or phrases usually 
requires a gradual increase of emphatic force, though em- 
phasis sometimes falls on the last word of a series only ; as, 

His disappointment^ his anguish, his DEATH, were caused 
by your carelessness. 

These misfortunes are the same to the poor, the ignorant^and 
the weak, as to the rich, the wise, and the powerful. 

The students wHl tell which of the preceding rules are 
illustrated by the following exercises — ^both those that are 
marhed and those that are unmarlced. 

EXERaSES IN EMPHASIS. 

1. Speak little and well, if you wish to be thought wise. 

2. He buys, he sells,— hQ steals, he KILLS for gold. 

3. You were taught to hve your brother, not to hute him. 

4. I shall sing the praises of October, as the loveliest of months. 

5. It is not so easy to hide one's faults, as to mend them. 

6. Study not so much to show knowledge, as to possess it, 

7. The GOOD man is honored, but the evil man is despised. 
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8. Custom is the plague of wise men and the ido^^^^^ - 

9. He that trusts youy where he should find you /- -"^^■■» 
HARES ; where foxes, geesk 

10. My friends, our country must be free ! The land is ne\^ 
losty that has a son to right her, and here are troops of sons, and 
LOYAL ones ! 

11. If I were an American, as I am an JEnglishman, while a 
foreign troop remained in my country, I never would lay down 
my arms — never, 'never, NEVER* 

12. It is pleasant to grow better, for that is to excel ourselves ; 
it is pleasant to subdue sins, for this is victory; it is pleasant to 
govern our appetites, for this is empire. 



IL INFLECTIONS. 
I. 

DEFIJflTIOJiS. 

INFLECTIONS are the bends or slides of the voice, 
used in reading and speaking. 

Inflection, or the slide, is properly a part of emphasis. It is 
the greater rise or fall of the voice that occurs on the accented 
syllable of an emphatic word. 

2. There are three inflections or slides of the voice : the 
Rising Inflecjtion, the Falling Inflection, and the Cir- 
cumflex. 



> In order to make the last n&o&r depression of the voice,— almost to a 
more forcible, the emphasis is pro- deep aspirated whisper, drawn up 
dnced by the Mling slide^ and a deep from the veiy bottom of the chest. 
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nec^aaxjyif /tion is the upward bend or slide of 



the 



^^ 

« ^ Afiection is the downward bend or slide 

/ction carries the voice upward from the gen- 
eral piWt*, spends it on the highest tone required ; while 
the falling inii^*tion commences above the general pitch, and 
falls down to it, as indicated in the last two examples. . 

5. The Circumflex is the union of the inflections on the 
same syllable or word, either commencing with the rising 
and ending with the falling, or commencing with the falling 
and ending witji the rising, thus producing a slight wave of 
the voice. 

6. The acute accent [ ' ] is often, used to mark the rising 
inflection ; the grave accent [ ^ ] the falling inflection ; as, 

Will you r6ad or sp^U ? 

7. The falling circumflex, which commences with a rising 
and ends with a falling slide of the voice, is marked thus '^ ; 
the rising circumflex, which commences with a falling and 
ends with a rising slide, is marked thus "^, which the pupil 
iviU see is the same mark inverted ; as. 

You must take me for a fool, to think I could do that. 

IL 
RULES IJ^ IJ^FLECTIOJiS. 

INFLECTIONS, or slides, usually occur on the accented 
or heavy syllables of important or emphatic words ; as, 
I will nher stay. I said an old man, not a Utler, 
■^ 2. The falling inflection is usually employed for all 

.\ ideas that are leading, complete, or known, or whenever 
\ something is affirmed or commanded positively ; as. 

He will shed t^ars, on his return. It is your place to obSy. 
Sp^ak, I charge you! 
\ 3. The rising inflection is usually employed for all 
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ideas that are conditional, incidental, or incomplete, or for 
those that are doubtful, uncertain, or negative ; as, 

Though he sl&y me, I shall love him. On its return, they 
will shed t^ars, not of dgony and distress, but of gratitude 
andjdy. 

4. Questions for information, or those that can be 
answered by yes or no, usually require the rising inflection : 
but their answers, when positive, the falling; as, 

Do you love M&ry ? Y^s ; I dd. 

5. Declarative qusstions, or those that can not be an- 
swered by yes or no, usually require the falling inflection ; as, 

What means this stir in town ? When are you going to Kdme ? 

6. JFhen words or clauses are contrasted or compared, 
the first part usually ha^ the rising, and the last the falling 
inflection ; though, when one side of the contrast is affirmed, 
and the other denied, generally the latter has the rising in- 
flection, in whatever order they occur ; as, 

I have seen the effects of love and hatred, j6y and grief, hope 
and despctir. This book is not mine, but yours, I come to Miry 
Caesar, not to praise, him. 

7. Ttie Circumflex is used when the thoughts are not 
sincere or earnest, but are employed in jest, irony, or double- 
meaning, — in ridicule, sarcasm, or mockery. The falling 
circumflex is used in places that would otherwise require 
the falling inflection ; the rising circumflex, in* places that 
would otherwise require the rising inflection ; as. 

He intends to nde, not to walk. Ah, it was Maud that gave 
it ! I never thought it could be you ! 

Students will be careful to employ the right slides in sen- 
tences that are unmarked, and tell what rule or rules are 
illustrated by each of the following 

EXERCISES IN INFLECTIONS. 

1. I want a pen. It is not a J>6ok I want. 

2. The war must go on. We must fight it tJirdug, 

3. The chuse will raise up drmies ; the cause will create nhvies. 
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4 That measure will strengthen us. It will give us character. 

5. Through the thick gloom of the present, I see the bright- 
ness of the future, as the sun in heaven. 

6. We shall make this a glorious, an immortal day. When we 
are in our graves, our children will honor it, 

7. Do you see that bright st4r? Y6s: it is splendid. 

8. Does that beautiful lady deserve pr4ise, or blAme ? 

9. Will you ride in the carriage, or on horseback ? Neither. 

10. Is a candle to be put under a bushel, or under a b6d ? 

11. Hunting men, not beasts, shall be his game. 

12. Do men gather grapes from thorns, or figs from thistles ? 

13. There is a tide in the affairs of m6n, which, taken at the 
flood, leads on to fortune. 

14. Rome ! my country ! how art thou fillen I 

15. Thanks to the gods ! my boy has done his duty. 

Id Sink or swim, live or die, survive or parish, I give my 
hand and heirt to this vote. 

17. If Caudle says so, then all must believe it, of course. 

18. Is this a time to be gl6omy and s&d 

When our mother Ndture Idughs around ; 
When even the deep blue heavens look gl&d, 
And glddness breathes from the bl6ssoming ground ? 

19. ^h, but you regretted the robbery ! "Yes, regretted ! — ^you 
regretted the violence, and that is 411 you did. 

20. Are fleets and Annies necessary to a work of 16ve and 
reconciliation? Have we shown ourselves so unwilling to be 
reconciled, that ^rce must be called in to win back our 16ve ? 



III. SLUR. 



SLUR is that smooth, gliding, subdued movement of the 
voice, by which those parts of a sentence of less com- 
parative importance are rendered less impressive to the ear, 
and emphatic words and phrases set in stronger relief. 
2. Emphatic words, or the words that express the lead- 
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ing thoughts, are usually pronounced with a louder and 
more forcible effort of the voice, and are often prolonged. 
But words that are slurred must generally be read in a 
lower and less forcible tone of voice, more rapidly, and all 
pronoujiced nearly alike. 

3. Slur must be employed in cases of parenthesis, contrast, 
repetiticm, or explanation, where the phrase or sentence is of 
small comparative importance ; and often when qualification 
of time, place, or manner is made. 

4 The parts which are to be slurred in a portion of the 
exercises are printed in Italic letters. Students will first 
read the parts of the sentence that appear in Boman, and 
then the whole sentence, passing lightly and quickly over 
what was first omitted. They will also read the examples 
that are unmarked in like manner. 

EXERCISES IN SLUR. 

i. Dismiss, as soon as may be, all angry thoughts. 

2. I am sure, if you provide for your young brothers and sis- 
ters, that God will bless you. 

3. The general, with his head drooping, and his hands lean- 
ing on his horse's neck, moved feebly out of the battle. 

4. The rivulet sends forth glad sounds, and, tripping oV its 
bed of pebbly sands, or leaping down the rocks, seems with con- 
tinuous laughter to rejoice in its own being. 

5. The sick man from his chamber looks at the twisted brooks ; 
and, feeling the cool breath of each little pool, breathes a bless- 
iag on the summer rain. 

6. Children are wading, with cheerful cries, 

In the shoals of the sparkling brook; 
Laughing maidens, with soft, young eyes. 
Walk or sit in the shady nook. 

7. The calm shade shall bring a kindred calm, and the sweet 
breeze, that makes the green leaves dance, shall waft a balm to 
thy sick heart. 

8. Ingenious boys, who are idle, think, with the hare in the 
fable, that, running with SNAILS {so they count the rest of 
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their school-fellows), they shall come sopn enough to the post ; 
though sleeping a good while before their starting. 

9. Young eyes, that last year smiled in ours, 

Now point the rifle's barrel ; 
And hands, then stained with fruits and flowers, ^ 
Bear redder stains of quarrel 

10. Ko I DEAB AS FBEEDOM is, and in my hearths just estima- 
tion prized above all price, I would much rather be myself the 
SLAVE, and weak the bonds, than fasten them on him. 

11. The moon is at her full, and, riding high. 

Floods the calm fields with light 
The airs that hover, in the summer sky 
Are all asleep to-night. 

12. If there's a Power above us — and that there is, all Nature 
cries aloud through all her works — He must delight in virtue ; 
and that which He delights in must be happy. 

13. Here we have butter pure as virgin gold ; 
And milk from cows that can a tail unfold 

With bovine pride ; and new-laid eggs, whose praise 
Is sung by pullets with their morning lays ; 
Trout from the brook ; good water from the well 5 
And other blessings more than I can tell I 

14. Ye glittering towns, with wealth and splendor crowned; 
Ye fields, tvhere summer spreads profusion round; 

Ye lakes, whose vessels catch the busy gale; 
Ye bending swains, that dress the flowery vale; 
For me your tributary stores combine : 
Creation's heir, the world, the world is mine ! 

15. The village church, among the trees, 

Where first our marriage vows were given, 
With merry peals shall swell the breeze. 
And point with taper spire to heaven. 

16. I said, "Though I should die, I know 
That all about the thorn will blow 
In tufts of rosy-tinted snow ; 

And men, through novel spheres of thought 
StiU moving after truth longl&ought. 
Will loam new things when I am not" 
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IV. MODULATION. 

MODULATION is the act of varying the voice in read- 
ing and speaking. Its general divisions are Pitch, 
Force, Quality, and Bate. 



t^/fu^a^a/ihn 
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I. 
TITCH. 

PITCH ^ refers to the key-Tiote of the voice — ^its general 
degree of elevation or depression, in reading and 
speaking. We mark three general distinctions of Pitch: 
High, Moderate, and Low. 

2. High Pitch is that which is heard in calling to a per- 
son at a distance. It is used in expressing elevated and 
joyous feelings and strong emotioA ; as, 

1. Go ring the bells, and fire the guns, 
And fling the starry banners out ; 
Shout " Freedom r till your hsping ones 
Give back their cradle shout. 

1 Exercise on Pitch. — For a gen- top of the voice shall have been 

eral exercise on pitch, select a sen- reached, when the exercise may be 

tence, and deUver it on as low a key Veversed. So valuable is this exer- 

as possible; then repeat it, gradu- cise, that it should be repeated as 

ally elevating the pitch, until the often as possible. 
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S. Moderate Pitch is thdt which is heard in common 
conversation and description, and in moral reflection, or 
calm reasoning ; as, 

1. The morning itself, few people, inhabitants of cities, know 
any thing about. Their idea of it is, that it is that part of the 
day that comes along after a cup of coffee and a beefsteak, or a 
piece of toast 

4. Low Bitch is that which is heard when the voice falls 
below the common speaking key. It is used in expressing 
reverence, awe, sublimity, and tender emotions ; as, 
1. 'Tis midnight's holy hour, and silence now 
Is brooding, like a gentle spirit, o'er 
The still and pulseless world. Hark ! on the winds 
The bells' deep tones are swelHng; — ^'tis the knell 
Of the departed year. 

11. 
FORCE. 

FOECE ^ is the volume or loudness of voice, used on the 
same key or pitch, when reading or speaking. There 
are three general degrees : Loud, Moderate, and Gentle. 



^5r 
f^m 




€^iee 



2. Loud Force is used in strong, but suppressed pas- 
sions, and in emotions of sorrow, grief, respect, veneration, 
dignity, apathy, and contrition ; as, 

1. How like a fawning piiblican he looks ! 
I hate him, for that he is a Christian, 

* Bzercise on Force. — ^For a gen- until the whole power of the voice is 

eral exercise on force, select a sen- brought into play. Reverse the pr5- 

tence, and deliver it on a given key, * cess, without change of key, ending 

with voice just sufficient to be heard; with a whisper. This exercise can 

then gradually increase the quantity, not be too frequently repeated. 
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If I hut catch him once upon the hip, 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 

2. ViETUE takes place of all things. It is the nobility of 
ANGELS ! It is the majesty of GOD I 

3. Koll on, thou deep and dark-blue ocean — ^roll ! 

3. Moderate Fm'ce, or a medium degree of loudness, is 
used in ordinary assertion, narration, and description ; as, 

Eemember this saying, " The good paymaster is lord of an- 
other man's purse." He that is known to pay punctually, and 
exactly at the time he promises, may, at any time, and on any 
occasion, raise all the money his friends can spare. 

4. GenUe Force, or a slight degree of loudness, is used 
to express caution, fear, secrecy, and tender emotions ; as, 

They are sleeping ! Who are sleeping ? 

Pause a moment — s6ffcly tread ; 
Anxious friends are fondly keeping 

Vigils by the sleeper's bed I 
Other hopes have all forsaken ; 

One remains — that slumber deep : 
Speak npt, lest the slumberer waken 

From that sweet, that saving sleep. 

in. 

QUALITY. 

QT TATiT TT has reference to the kinds of tone used in 
reading and speaking. They are the Pure Tone, the 
Orotund, the Aspirated, the Guttural, and the Trembling. 

o^tf o7one, 
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2. The Pure Tone is a clear, smooth, round, flowing 
sound, accompanied with moderate pitch ; and is used to 
express peace, cheerfuhiess, joy, and love ; as, 
Methinks I love all common things — 

The common air, the common flower ; 
The dear, kind, common thought, that springs 
From hearts that have no other dower, 
Ko other wealth, no other power. 
Save love ; and will not that repay 
For all else fortune tears &way ? 
S. The Orotund is the pure tone deepened, enlarged, 
and intensifled. It is used in all energetic and vehement 
forms of expression, and in giving utterance to grand and 
subUme emotions ; as, 

1. Strike — till the last armed foe eccpires; 
Strike — ^for your altars and your fires ; 
STRIKE — ^for the green graves of your sires , 

God — ^and your native land/ 

2. "Forward, the Light Brigade! 
Charge for the gunsP he said: 

Into the valley of Death rode the ^U hundred. 

4. The Aspirated Tone is an expulsion of the breath 
more or less strong, — ^the words, or portions of them, being 
spoken in a whisper. It is used to express amazement, 
fear, terror, horror, revenge, and remorse ; as, 

1. How ill this taper burns I 
Ha! who comes here? 

Cold dfops of sweat hang on my trembling flesh, 
My blood grows chilly, and I freeze with horror I 

2. While thronged the citizens with terror dumb, 

Or whispering with white lips, ''The foe ! they conWy they comer 

5. The Chittural is a deep under-tone, used to express 
hatred, contempt, and loathing. It usually occurs on the 
emphatic words ; as. 

Thou slave, thou wretch, thou coward! 
Thou cold-blooded slave ! 
Thou wear a Hon^s hide ? . 
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Doff it, for sMme, and hang 

A calf'sMn on those recreant limbs. 

6. Tlie TremtUous Tone, or tremor, consists of a tremu- 
lous iteration, or a number of impulses of sound of the 
least assignable duration. It is used in excessive grief, 
pity, plaintiveness, and tenderness ; in an intense degree of 
suppressed excitement, or satisfaction ; and when the voice 
is enfeebled by age. 

The tremulous tone should not be applied throughout the 
whole of an extended passage, but only on selected emphatic 
words, as otherwise the effect would be monotonous. In the 
second of the following examples, where the tremor of age is 
supposed to be joined wifli that of supplicating distress, the 
tremulous tone may be applied to every accented or heavy sylla- 
ble capable of prolongation, which is the case with all except 
those of pity and shortest ; but even these may receive it in a 
limited degree. 

1. love, remain ! It is not yet near day! 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark. 
That pierced the fearful hollow of thine ear^ 
Nightly she sings in yon pomegranate-tree. 
^lieve me, love, it was the nightin^afe. 

2. Pity the sorrows of a poor old mxin, 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door, 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span : 
give relief, and Heaven will bless your store. 

IV. 
RATE. 

EATE^ refers to movement in reading and speaking, 
and is Quick, Moderate, or Slow. 

' exercise 'on Rate. — For a gen- ticulation ceases. Having done tills, 
eW exercise, select a sentence, and reverse the process, repeating slower 

J J. %m J. »U1 WIJ XOrbXXCX O O^XXXV , 

wit Doomed for a certain term to walk the night, 

ten And, for the day confined to fast in fires, 

on Till the foul crimes, done in my days of nature, 

Are burnt and purged awdy. 
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2. Quick Bate is used to express joy, mirth, confusion, 
violent anger, and sudden fear ; as, 

1. The lake has burst ! The lake has burst ! 

Down through the chasms the wild wayes flee : 
They gallop S,15ng wifli a roaring s5ng, 
Away to the eager awaiting sea! 

2. And there was mounting in hot haste : the steed, 

The mustering squadron, and the clattering car 
Went p5uring forward wifli impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war. 

3. Moderate Mate is used in ordinary assertion, narra- 
tion, and description ; in cheerfulness, and the gentler forms 
of the emotions ; as. 

When the sun walks upon the blue sea-waters, 
SmiUng the shadows from y5n purple hills. 
We pace this shore, — I and my brother here, 
Good Gerald. We arise wiCh the shrill lark. 
And both unbind our brows from sullen dreams ; 
And then doth my dear brother, who hath worn 
His cheek all pallid with perpetual thought. 
Enrich me with sweet words. 

4. Slow Bate is used to express grandeur, vastness, 
pathos, solemnity, adoration, horror, and consternation : as, 

1. thou Eternal One ! whose presence bright 
All space doth occupy, all motion guide ; 
Unchanged through time's all-dSv'astating flight; 1 
Thou only G5d I There is no God beside ! \ 

emphatic words ; as, 

Thou slave, thou wretch, thou coward! 
Thou cold-blooded slave ! 
Thou wear a lion's hide ? . 
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V. MONOTONE. 

MONOTONE consists of* a degree of sameness of sound, 
or tone, in a number of successive words or syllables. 

2. It is very seldom the case that a perfect sameness is to 
be observed in reading any passage or sentence. But very 
little variety of tone is to be used in reading either prose 
or verse which contains elevated descriptions, or emotions 
of solemnity, sublimity, or reverence. 

3. The monotone usually requires a low tone of the voice, 
loud or prolonged force, and a slow rate of utterance. It 
is this tone only, that can present the conditions of the 
supernatural and the ghosUy. 

4. The sign of monotone is a horizontal or even line over 
the words to be spoken evenly, or without inflection ; as, 

I heard a voice saying. Shall mortal man Be more just than 
Gddl SEall a man Ee more pure than Eis MAker! 
EXERCISES IN MONOTONE. 

1. Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-place in all generations. 
Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever thou hadst 
formed the earth and the world, even from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, Thou aft Gdd. 

2. Man dieth, and wasteth awiy: yea, man giveth up the 
gh6st, and where is h^ ? As the waters iail from the sea, and 
the flood decayeth and dneth up, so man heth down, and riseth 
ndt ; fin the heavens Be no more, they shall nol awake, nor 135 
raised out of their sl^ep. 

3. The cloud-capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself — 
Yea, Sn which it inherit, shall diss61ve. 
And, like this unsubstantial pageant, fdded — 
L6ave not a rick behind. 

^^ ^ Ti5 thy father's spirit; 

Doomed for a certain term to walk the night. 
And, for the day confined to fast in Hfes, 
Till the foul crimes, done in my days of nature. 
Are burnt and purged awdy. 
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VI. PERSONATION. * 

PEBSONATION consists of those modulations, or 
changes of the voice, necessary to represent two or 
more persons as speaking. 

2. This principle of expression, upon the correct applica- 
tion of which much of the beauty and efficiency of delivery 
depends, is employed in reading dialogues and other pieces 
of a conversational nature. 

3. The student should exercise his discrimination and 
ingenuity in studying the character of persons to be repre- 
sented, — fully informing himself with regard to their tem- 
perament and peculiarities, as well as their condition and 
feelings at the time, — and so modulate his voice as best to 
personate them. 

EXERCISE IN PERSONATION. 

lie. Dost thou love wandering ? Whither wouldst thou go ? 
Dream'st thou, sweet daughter, of a land more fair ? 
Dost thou not love these aye-blue streams that flow ? 
These spicy fdrests ? and this golden air? 

She, Oh, yes, I love the woods, and streams, so gay; 
And more than all, father, I love thee; 
Yet would I fain be wandering — ^far &way. 
Where such things never were, nor e^er shall be. 

He, Speak, mine own daughter wifli the sun-bright locks 1 
To what pale, banished region wouldst thou roam ? 

She, father, let us find our frozen rocks ! 

Let's seek that country of all countries — ^Home ! 

He, Seest thou these 5range flowers ? this palm that rears 
Its head up toward heaven's blue and cloudless dome ? 

She, I dream, I dream ; mine eyes are hid in tears ; 

My heart is wandering round our ancient home. 

He, Why, then, we'll go. Farewell, ye tender skies. 

Who sheltered us, when we were forced to roam ! 

She, On, on ! Let's pass the swallow as he flies ! 

Farewell, kind land ! Now, father, now — for Home ! 
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VII. PAUSES. 
I. 

DEFIJ^ITIOJfS. 

PAUSES are suspensions of the voice in reading and 
speaking, used to mark expectation and uncertainty, 
and to give effect to expression. 

2. Pauses are often more eloquent than Tvords. They 
diflfer greatly in their frequency and their length. In lively 
conversation and rapid argument, they are comparatively 
few and short. In serious, dignified, and pathetic speak- 
ing, they are far more numerous, and more prolonged. 

3. The pause is marked thus ^, in the following illustra- 
tions and exercises. 

11. 
RULES FOR PAUSES. 

THE SUBJECT OF A SENTENCE, or that of which something 
is declared, when either emphatic or compound, requires 
a pause after it ; as, 

The cause ^ wiU raise up armies. Sincerity and truth ^ form 
the basis of every virtue. 

2, Two nouns in the same case, without a connecting 
word, require a pause between them ; as, 

I admire Webster ^ the orator. 

3. Adjectives that follow the words they qualify or limit 
require pauses immediately before them ; as. 

He had a mind ^ deep ^ active ^ well stored with knowledge. 

4t. Butf hence, and other words that mark a sudden 
change, when they stand at the beginning of a sentence, 
require a pause after them ; as, 

But ^ these joys are his. Hence ^ Solomon calls the fear cf 
the Lord ^ the beginning of wisdom. 

5. In cases of miipsis, a pause is required where one or 
more words are omitted ; as. 

He thanked Mary many times ^ Kate but once. Call this 
man friend, that ^ brother. 
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6. A slurred pcissaye requires a pause immediately 
before and immediately after it ; as, 

The plumage of the mocking-hird •; though none of the 
homeliest ^ has nothing bright or showy in it. 

These rules, though important, if properly applied, are 
by no means complete; nor can any be invented which 
shall meet all the cases that arise in tibe complicated rela- 
tions of thought. 

A good reader or speaker pauses, on an average, at every 
fifth or sixth word, and in many cases much more fre- 
quently. In doing this, he will often use what may be 
called suspensive quantity. 

IIL 
SUSPEJfSIVE QTJAJ^TITY. 

SUSPENSIVE QUANTITT means prolonging the end 
of a word, without an actual pause ; and thus suspend- 
ing, without wholly iuterrupting, the progress of sound. 

2. The prolongation on the last syllable of a word, or sus- 
pensive quantity, is indicated thus ~, in the following examr 
pies. It is used chiefly for three purposes : 

1st. To prevent too frequent a recurrence of pauses ; as, 
Her lover~sinks — she sheds no ill-timed tear; 
Her chief" is slain— she fills his fatal post; 
Her fellows" flee — she checks their base career; 
The foe~retires — she heads the rallying host. 
2d. To produce a slighter disjunction than would be made 
by a pause ; and thus at once to separate and unite : as. 
Would you kilPyour friend and benefactor? 
3d. To break up the current of sound into small portions, 
which can be easily managed by the speaker, without the 
abruptness which would result from pausing whenever this 
relief was needed ; and to give ease in speaking ; as, 
"Warms~in the sun, refre6hes""in the breeze, 
Glows"in the stars, and blossom s~in the trees. 
General Bule. — ^When a preposition is followed by as 
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many as three or four words which depend upon it, the 
word preceding the preposition will either have suspensive 
quantity, or else a pause ; as, 

He is the pride~of the whole country. 

Kequire students to tell which of the preceding rules or 
principles is illustrated by the following exercises — ^both 
those that are marked and those that are unmarked. 

EXERCISES IN PAUSES. 

1. AU promise ^ is poor dilatory man. 

2. Procrastination is the thief of time. 

3. Weeping ^ may endure for a night *^^ but joy ^ cometh in 
the morning. 

4. Paul ^ the Apostle ^ wrote to Timothy. 

5. Solomon, the son of David, was king of Israel. 

6. He was a friend ^ gentle ^ generous ^ good-humored ^ af- 
fectionate. 

7. You see a gentleman, polished, easy, quiet, witty, and, 
socially, your equal 

8. Husbands and fathers ^ think of their wives and children. 

9. But ^ I shall say no more ^ pity and charity being dead ^ to 
a heart of stone. 

10. The night wind with a desolate moan swept by. 

11. Here come men ^ women wi children. 

12. It matters very little ^ what immediate~spot ^ may have 
been the birth-place~of such a man as Washington. No peo- 
ple^ can claim ^^ no country wi can appropriate him. The 
boon^of Providence to the human race ^ his fameri is eter- 
nity ^^ and his dwelling-plaoe~creation. 
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ige or age, &t or at, &rt, 411, bare, 4sk ; w6 or we, find or 
end, hfir; ice or Ice, In or in, fly, hymn ; old or old, 6n or 
on, d6 ; mute or mute, Ap or iip, full ; c as k ; g as j ; n as 
ng; sasz; fliis; a^ure; real (not re^) ; oVershoot'; badness 
(not oms) ; aged (not ^}d). 
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PART II. 

SELECT READINGS- 



SECTION I. 

L 

1. CHARLES BEJfTHAM. 

AN active, clever* lad in the' country never need feel dull — 
never experience' that miserable sensation* of wanting 
something to do. If he has a* turn for mechanical* inventions' 
and labors, this becomes a vast® and inexhaustible" source of 
pleasure, and causes him to lay up a good deal of really valuable 
knowledge. 

2. The simple and patriarchal'" state of society, in old-fashioned 
villages and small towns, allows him to. go and see all that 
is going on. He watches the diflferent- artisans" at their labors, 
and makes friends among them; so that he can go and ham- 
mer and saw and ^e to his heart's content. 

S, It is true, that more and higher kinds of mechanical opera- 
tions may be seen in large towns and cities; but then a boy has 
rarely the same easy access'' to them, nor can he be suffered 
to go among the workmen with the same confidence that he 

* OWv' er, having talent, smart- ® Vast (v&st), very great in number 
ness, or skill ; good-natured. or extent. 

s The (fli&), see Rule 3, p. 26. * Inexhaustible (fn^ £gz hAst'i bl), 

* Ez p5' rl enoe, become practi- that can not be emptied, wasted, or 
cally acquainted with ; prove by use spent ; unfSEuIing. 

or trial. ^° Pa^ tri ar6h' al, belonging or 

^ S^n sS^ tion, feeling awakened relating to a patriarch, or the father 

by whatever affects an organ of sense, and ruler of a family. 

' A (&), see Rule 2, p. 26. ^^ Ar^ ti 6an, one trained to hand 

* Me th&D^ it al, pertaining to skill in some mechanical art or trade ; 
machinery, or the laws of motion. a mechanic. 

^ In v^n^ Uon, the act of finding '^ A6 o^ss^, a near approach or 
out ; contrivance of something new. coming to ; admission. 
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will be welcome, and that he will not be in the way of evil 
commnnication. 

-J. Charles Bentham, a young relative of mine, was* the most 
perfect example of what enjoyment and advantage a boy may 
derive from mecljianical &musem^nts that I ever knew. He was 
a fine, active lad, of a frank and intelligent disposition, that 
made him a universal favorite. He was quite at home in the 
yards and shops of rope-makers, carpenters, blacksmiths, watch- 
makers, tmners, and I know not how many trades besides. 

5. When he was a little lad of not more than four years old, 
he used to sit on the hearth-rug' of an evening, or of a winter's 
day, cutting little 15gs of wood wifh his knife into wind-miUs, 
boats, and ships. The boats and ships that he made from that 
time till he was grown quite a youth" — some of which still 
remain — ^were acknowledged by ifiv^ry one to be ad'mirable.* 

6. Some were made before he had ever seen tL real ship, from 
pictures of them ; and, though not so correct as they otherwise 
would have been, were v6ry surprising. When he had actually 
seen ships, and become familiar wifh all the parts of them, he 
constructed some which were more correct, even to the smallest 
piece of rope, so that the mdst experienced seaman could not 
detect a single error. One of these ships we have now in our 
possession — ^a vSry beautiful thing. 

7. But ships were only one kind of his mechanical produc- 
tions. Whatever he wanted for his own &musem6nts, he made 
wifh the utmdst ease- His fishing-rods were of his own making, 
even to the iron ferrules (fgr'rllz) ; his lines were of his own 
making too. Having got some silk from his mother, he ran 6fF 
to the rope-yard, and soon came back with beautiful lines of his 
own twisting. 

8. He made his own little wheel-b&rroWs, garden-rake, and 
other tools. At the joiner's, he made all kinds of little boxes 
for his mother and sisters ; at the shoe-maker's, he learned to 
make shoes ; at the watch-maker's, he learned to make an actual 
clock of wood; and then, from a drawing in an encyclopedia,* 

* Was (w6z). wonder joined with affection or agree- 

' Hearth-rug (h&rth' rug). able feelings. 

8 Touth (y6tli). 6 En c^^ eio pe' dX a, a book in 

^ Ad^ mi ra ble, worthy to be ad- which all branches of science or art 

mired ; having qualities to awaken are explained separately. 
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proceeded to construct, with the utmost accuracy, a per&m'bu- 
lator — an instrument to mSasure distances. 

9. When he was (w5z) ten or twelve years of age, I first 
became acquainted with him ; and then he had his own little 
shop over the stable, with his turning-lafhe and tools of all sorts ; 
and he never was so happy as when he found out that he could 
make anything for you. A screw nut-crack, a wafer-seal, tobacco- 
stopper, a snuff-box, a set of nine-pins, anything, he was ready 
to make for his- different acquaintances. 

10. Going on a visit to a relative of his, who was a large 
farmer, he set to work and mended up rakes, forks, flails, gates, 
I)osts, rails, the paling of the garden — every thing, in fact, that 
needed mending. If a lock was out of order, he soon had it 6flf 
and put to rights ; in short, there was no mechanical job that 
he was not master of, and could not quickly accomplish, to 
the astSnislimdnt of the family. Had he been thrown, like 
Robinson Crusoe,* on an uninhabited island, he would have 
speedily out-Crusoed Crusoe, and secured for himself domestic 
comforts, and protection from the elements. 

IL To such a lad as this, it is astonishing how all odds and 
ends of things become treasures. Nothing' is 16st ; bits of wood, 
scraps of leather, tin, iron, old nails, screws, etc., are hoarded 
up, and turn, in his hands, into things of account. This fine 
lad had a box full of -old watch-springs, bits of chain, hooks, 
buttons, wires — ^anything and everything — ^which were of essen- 
tial' use at the right season. 

II. 
Z. WILLIAM WORLEY. 

"TTT"ILLIAM WORLEY, the most useful and agreeable old 

V V man in our village, was a never-failing resource* when 

I wanted something to do, and somebody to help and t^muse 

» RofainBon Orusoe (krfi' bo), the « Es 8«n' tial, important in the 

hero of De Foe's great novel, a ship- highest degree ; being of that whicli 

wrecked sailor, who lives alone for makes an object, or class of objects^ 

many years on an uninhabited island what they are. 
of the tropics, and who makes his * Re 85urce', that from which 

life less lonely by the great number anything springs forth ; hence, that 

of his contrivances. to which one resorts, or on which 

• Nothing (n&th' ing), no thing, one depends for supply or support. 
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me. Where he came from, I can't* tell ; for he was not a native 
of the place, though he had been' in it more years than I 
had Uved. 

2. He was a little man, wifh remarkably white hair and pink 
complexion ; dressed in a blue coat and waistcoat ; a hat of a 
broadish rim that regularly took a turn up behind. He inyaria- 
bly wore white lambs'- wool stockings and buckled shoes, and 
walked with a cane. It was evident that the old man was not a 
worker — Sundays and week-days, he was always dressed the same. 

3. He lived in a small cottage in a retired garden ; and his 
wife was employed in nursing, so that he generally had the 
place all to himself, and was as glad of a companion as I was. 
He was a florist;' his garden displayed showy beds of the most 
splendid auriculas,* tulips, and polyanthuses;' and it was a 
great delight to me to help him to weed his beds of a pleasant 
sunny morning, to an'ange his glasses, and to listen to him 
while he praised his favorite flowers. I verily believe that no 
such flowers Were to be found elsewhere in the country. 

i. But the place into which I should have desired to pene- 
trate more than all was his bedroom. This seemed to be a per- 
fect treasury of all sorts of good and curious things. Nuts 
and apples, walnuts, stuffed birds, walking-sticks, fishing-rods, 
flower-seeds of curious sorts, and various other desirable things 
from time to time came forth from thence in a manner which 
only made me desire to see how many others were left behind. 
Biit into that sanctum h5n6st William never took anybody. 

5. If my father wanted a walking-stick, he had only to give 
the slightest hint to William, and presently he would be seen 
coming in with one, varnished as bright as the flower of the 
meadow crowfoot Indeed, his chief delights were to wander 
through the wood with his eyes on the watch for good sticks, or 
for curious birds, or to saunter dldng the meadows by the 
stream — angling and gdssiping in a quiet way to some village 
listener, Uke myself, about a hundred country things. 

6. People called him an idle man, because he never was at 

1 Oant (k&nt), can not. called also, from the shape of its 

• Been (bin). leaves, bear's-ear. 

« F15'ri8t, one skilled in the cul- » P61^ f ^' thus, a kind of flower- 
tivation or care of flowers. ing plant whose flower-stalks pro- 

* Au ri6' u la, a kind of primrose, duco flowers in clusters. 
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work on anything that brought him in a penny. But he had 
no family to provide for, and his wife got enough, a"iid they 
might have something besides, for aught I know; and why 
should he work for what he did not want ? In my eyes he 
seemed, and seems still, one of the wisest sort of men. 




7. He passed his time in innocent and agreeable occupations. 
His flowers, and his bees, and his birds — ^for he had always two 
or three that used to hang by the side of his cottage on fine 
days, and sing with all their might — were his constant delight. 
He knew where a fish was to be caught, or rare bird to be seen ; 
and if you wanted a fishing-rod or a stick, he was happier to 
give it than you were to receive it. 

8, There were a hundred little things that he was ever and 
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anon* manufacturing, and giving to just the people that they 
would most please. A screw nut-cracker — ^was it not the v6ry 
thing to delight a lad like me ? A bone apple-scoop — why, it 
was a treasure to some old person. A mouse-trap, or a mole-teap, 
or a fly-cage — ^he was the man that came quietly walking in 
with it just as you were lamenting the want of it Nay, he was 
the man to set them* and come regularly to look after them, till 
they had done what they were wished to do. 

9. If you wanted a person to carry a message, or go on some 
important little matter to the next yiUage, you thought directly 
of William Worley, and he was sure to be in the way, and ready 
to take his stick and be dff about it as seriously and earnestly as 
if he were to have ample reward for it. And ample reward he 
had — the belief that he was of service to liis neighbors. Honest 
old William ! he was one of a simple and true-hearted generation,' 
and of that generation himself the simplest and truest Peace 
to his memory 1 

IIL 
3. CHIJfESE KITES. 

MOST laughable' are the contrasts* presented in many of 
the habits of the Japanese* and Chinese" to those of 
Western nations. They mount their horses on the opposite 
side ; their carpenters plane toward the person instead of from 
it; the men fly kites and spin tops, while the boys look on; 
their books read from top to bottom, and so on. Perhaps of all 
the odd practices thus indulged in, the one most easily to be 
accounted for, is the practice of kite-flying by grown-up men. 

2. In China, people say, and there is some truth ' in it, that 
the swaddled" babe appears almost as solemn and as staid" as a 
mandarin," and that there, more than anywhere else, the child 

^ A n6n^, qmcklj ; in a short time. * Chi ne6e^, the natives, or lan- 

' Q«n^ er 5' tion, mass of people goage, of China, 

living at the same time ; an age. ^ Truth (tr&th). 

» Laughable (l&f ' a bl). s Swad' died, bound tightly with 

^ 06n^ trast, opposition of things a bandage or clothes, 

or qualities. » StSid, sober ; grave ; steady. 

» jap'' a ne6e^, the people of Japan, i« Mandarin (m&n'' da rSnO, a Chi- 

or thdr language. nese officer, either civil or mHitary. 
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is father of the man. The mandarin looks like a giant ichild, 
the child a dwarf mandarin. The sobriety ' of age is combined 
with ijie plastic* nature of youth, and the amusements of the 
little child are shared by the father, the grandfather, and the 
great-grandfather— all are kite-Syers. This may be still better 
understood, when it is explained that the kites of China and 
Japan are not the simple articles we usually know by that name, 
but acre toys that vary greatly in sort, size, and shape, and are 
bUen. high in price. 

3, Let us transport the reader to the suburbs * of some Chinese 
city, where a whole group of boys are gathered together to see 
the wonders worked by their elders in the kite-flying art. 
There is a whiz, a buzz, a whirring music in the air; all sorts 
of grotesque* objects are floating about, rising and falling and 
dancing to and fro ; there are broad-winged birds, and many- 
colored dragons, lizards, bees, and butterflies, and painted cir- 
cles and squares, and radiated ^ suns and moons and stars. 

4. Most of the kites have pendent* tails, and strings in their 
centers, the linking line which connects these aerial monsters 
with the earth. Up these strings you see messengers ascending, 
and v6ry pretty and clever ones they are too. The butterfly 
messenger, which is about the best, is so made that it flutters 
open-winged right up to the kite, whence it instantly and 
quickly descends, having been collapsed' and closed, on coming 
in contact with the kite, by means of a little spring which forms 
part of its mScAaniMn." 

6. The form of the ancient* French kite was probably that 
of a beast, and not of a bird, as they call it a cerf-volanty a flying 
stag. The English kite took its name, no doubt, from the bird, 

* So^ bri' e ty, the habit of spber- light diverging or passing out from 
ness or temperance, as to the use of a center. 

Bpirituous liquors ; calmness. 'P^nd^ent, supported from above; 

* PHUi' Uc, having power to give suspended ; hanging. 

&shion or form to a mas^ of matter ; ^ Ool Hpsed^, closed by Mling or 

capable of being molded or formed. sinking together. 

* SilVurbd, places near to a city 8 Mechanism (m&k' an Izm), the 
or large town. parts, taken together, by the action 

^Grotesque (gr6 tfeskO, like the of which a machine produces its 

figures found in grottoes or caves ; effects. 
wildly formed ; droll ; laughable. * Ancient (&n^ shent), old ; that 

* Ra' di a^ ted, formed of rays of happened or lived many years ago. 
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of which its first form was a rude imitation; but the Chinese 
names are vfiry numerous : fung-tsangy the wind-guitar ; chi-yariy 
paper-hawk; kmn-chi, neither more nor less than the Epglish 
kite, bird and toy ; and all sorts of fanciful and poetical titles. 

6. To describe all kinds of kites to be seen in Chma would be 
to undertake too much ; so we will only venture to speak of a sort 
v6ry common among the Chinese, and particularly effective in 
appearance— namely, the bird kite. The hawk, or common kite, 
is the bird usually represented; and to make this they cut a 
piece of paper the exact shape and size of the natural bird 
when on the wing: this they paint the natural color and 
stretch on ribs of bamboo arranged very much in the shape of 
the old English cross-bow when strung, leaving the parts which 
represent the ends of the wing and tail-feathers unbound by 
twine, so as to shiver in the wind. 

7. Thus constructed, the kite rises with great ease, and flies 
with wonderful grace of motion, imitating the real bird to a 
nicety by now and then taking a 16ng swoop, then soaring again, 
and then poising itself with a flutter before repeating thef)r5c- 
ess. At times, a number of these kites are flown at once by 
attaching them at different intervals to the string of some 
larger kite, and the effect is thereby much increased; for the 
real kites are in the habit of sailing in a flock together as they 
circle over their prey. 

8. What man among ourselves but has had his eyes attracted 
upward, and more or less of his interest engaged, by seeing a 
fire-balloon sailing in mid-air, or a sky-rocket bursting in the 
sky ; or, indeed, anything out of the common happening over- 
head ? And is the Chinese or Japanese to be laughed at, if he 
relishes the still stranger sight of a couple of fantastically'- 
dressed friends walking arm-in-arm in the clouds with an um- 
brella over their heads; a hideous* ogre* face, roaring as it sails 
&15ng; a pretty* but immense butterfly flapping its wings like 
its living m5d61; birds flying about so life-Uke that one can 

' Fan tSs' ti6 al ly, fencifullj ; ' Ogre (6' ger), a monster, or fright- 
whimsically ; wildly. ful giant of fairy tales, who lived on 

' Hid' e OU8, frightful or ofTensive human beings, 
to the eye or the ear; dreadful to * Pretty (prft'tl), pleasing by deli- 
behold, cacy, grace, or neatness. 
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hardly beKeve them to be made of paper; a huge dragon or cen- 
tiped/ which, with its scaly joints stretching out some sixty to 
a hundred feet in length, its thousand legs, and slow, undulating 
motion, looks marvelously like a giant specimen of that hdrri- 
ble creature creeping down upon one out of the clouds, — and 
many other curious things that an American would scarcely 
dream of? 

9. Y5t sights such as these may be seen in Japanese and 
Chinese cities at any time during the kite-flying season ; and, 
while they can not fail to attract the attention of the observant" 
stranger, in common with many other novelties he sees about 
him, lead him to conclude that the old men and adults * of 
those countries have, at any rate, some excuse for the frivolity* 
they are accused of. 

10. The abiUty to make such extraordinary* kites is mainly 
owing to the toughness, tenuity," and flexibility'' of the Chinese 
and Japanese paper, and the abundant material for ribs and 
frames aflPorded by the bamboo, — a plant which has not its equal 
for the lightness, strength, flexibility, and elasticity® of its 
fibrous • wood. 

11. With these simple materials, and with the wonderful neat- 
ness and ingenuity " the Chinese and Japanese are famous for, 
it is astonishing how rapidly and easily they construct the odd 
and compUcated" figures which they fiy as kites. 

» 0«n' ti ped, a kind of many- "^ Fl«x^ i bfl' i ty, the quality of 

jointed, worm-shaped, land animal, being flexible, or capable of being 

wingless, having many feet, and bent or twisted without breaking; 

powerful biting fangs. pliancy. 

* Ob serv' ant^ taking notice ; care- ^ E las tio^ i ty, ability of a thing 
fully attentive ; obedient. to return to its former shape when 

' A dtUt^, a person or thing grown compressed or expanded, 
to full size or strength. Fl' broils, containing, or consist- 

* Pri jrSr i ty, fondness for vain ing of, fibers, or the thread-like por- 
or foolish pursuits ; triflingness. tions of plants or muscles. 

* Extraordinary (eks trAr' dl nar " In^ ge nu' i ty, the quality or 
ri), out of the common course ; more power of ready invention ; skill, 
than common. ii 06m^ pli 6at ed, folded or* 

•Tenn'ity, rareness, or thin- twisted together; containing many 
ness ; slendemess, parts ; not simple. 
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SECTION II 
I. 

4, THE SPBIJfG. 

THE wind blows in the sweet rose-tree : 
The cow lows on the fragrant * lea ; ' 
The streamlet" flows all bright and free: 
'Tis not for me — ^'tis not for thee ; 
'Tis not for any one, I trow:* 
The gentle wind blow6th. 
The* happy cow low^th, 
The mSrry stream flowdth 
For all below. 

the Spring, the bountiful* Spring 1 
She shin^th and smil^th on Sv^ry thing. 

^. Whence come the sheep ? 
From the rich man's moor/ 
Where com^th sleep ? 
To the bed that's poor. 
Peasants must weep. 
And kings endure : 
That is a fate that none ^ can cure. 
Yet Spring doth* all she can, I trow: 
She brings the bright hours. 
She weaves the sweet flowers ; 
She d^cketh her bowers for all below. 
the Spring, the bountiful Spring! 
She shineth and smileth on every thing. 

Bryan Waller Procter.* 

* PrS' grant, sweet of smelL ' None (n&n), not one. 
^ Lea, sward-land or a meadow. « Doth (duth). 

8 Stream^ let, a small stream ; a ^ Bryan Waller Procter, an Eng- 

rivulet ; a rill. HsK {)oet, better known by bis as- 

4 Tr5w^, suppose or think ; believa somed name of Barry CJomwall, was 

* Boun^ ti fill, generous ; free in bom at London about 1790. Al- 
giving. though his prose is excellent, he is 

* Moor, a large waste covered with chiefly noted as a song writer, some 
heath, and having a poor, light soil, of his songs being singularly well 
but sometimes marshy. adapted to music. 
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IL 
S. SPRUNG. 

NOW the laughing, jolly Spring began sometimes to show 
her buxom* face in the bright morning; but ever and 
anon, meeting the angry frown of Winter, loath ^ to resign his 
rough sway over the wide realm of Nature, she would retire 
again* into her southern bower. YSt, though her visits were 
but short, her y§ry look seemed to exercise a magic * influence. 

2, The birds began slowly to expand their close winter folds ; 
the dark and melancholy * woods to assume an almost imper- 
ceptible purple tint ; and here and there a little chirping blue- 
bird hopped about the orchard of Elsingburgh. Strips of fresh 
green appeared &15ng the brooks, now released from their icy 
fetters; and nests of little variegated V flowers, nameless, yet 
richly deserving a name, sprang up in the sheltered recesses of 
the leafless woods. 

3. By and by, the shad, the harbmger^ at once of spring and 
plenty, came up the river before the mild southern breeze ; the 
ruddy blossoms of the peach-tree exhibited* their gorgeous" 
p3,geantry ; " the little lambs appeared frisking and gamboling " 
about the sedate *' mother ; young, innocent calves began their 
first bleatings ; the cackling hen announced her daily feat in 
the barn-yard with clamorous ast6nishm6nt; Sv^ryday added 
to the appearance of that active vegetable and animal life which 
nature presents in the prdgress" of the geniaP* spring; and, 

1 Bibc' om, fair, healthy, gay, and ^ Exhibited (&gz hlb^ it ed), held 

handsome ; frolicsome. forth or presented to view; presented 

^ I<5ath, nnwiUing ; backward. for inspection ; displayed. 

» Again (4 gftnO, once mora • Gor' j^eotls, imposing through 

^ M^i6, pertaining to the hidden splendid or many colors ; showy, 
wisdom supposed to be possessed by ^° P^^ eant zj^, grand exhibition 
the MSgi, or " wise men from the or show ; something for vain, out- 
East," who brought gifts to the in- ward display or appearance, 
fant Jesus ; apparently requiring " Q&m' bol ing, leaping and skip- 
more than human power. P^^ about in sport. 

' M^r an 6h61 % low-spirited ; '^ Se date^, calm ; quiet ; sober, 
unhappy ; sad. i' Pr6g^ ress, a moving or going 

• Va' ri e gSt ed, marked with dif- forward ; gradual advance or growth 

ferent colors. tn learning, goodness, etc. 

^ Bar^ bin ger, one who provides '^ Ge^ ni al, joyous and awaken- 

lodging ; a forerunner. ing joy or happiness ; productive. 
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finally, the flowers, the zephyrs,* and the warblers, and the 
maiden's rosy cheeks, announced to the eye, the ear, the senses, 
the fancy,' and the heart, the return and the stay of the ver- 
nal * year. Paulding.* 

IIL 
6. THE BIRTH' DAY OF SPRUNG. 

CRY Holiday! Holiday! let us be gfty. 
And share ' in the rapture • of heaven and earth ; ^ 
For, see ! what a sunshiny joy they display. 

To welcome the Spring on the day of her birth ; 
While the elements, gladly outpouring their voice, 
Nature's paean' proclaim, and in dAorus* rejoice! 

2, Loud Cilrols " each rill, as it leaps in its bed ; 

The wind brings us music and balm " from the south. 
And Earth in delight calls on Echo to spread 

The tidings of joy wifh her many-tongued mouth ; 
Over sea, over shore, over mountain and plain. 
Far, far doth she trumpet the jubilee " strain. 

3. Hark! hark to the robin! its magical call 

Awakens the flowerets.** that slept in the dells; " 
The snow-drop, the primrose, the hyacinth, all 

' Zdph'' yT| any soft, mild, gentle • "BJkpV ure, the state or condition 

breeze ; a light wind, and particu- of being rapt, or carried awaj from 

larly the west wind. one's self by agreeable excitement ; 

* F&n' cy, a picture of anything great joy or pleasure. 

formed in the mind ; that power by ' Earth (5rth), see Note 4, p. 18. 
which the mind forms an image or ^ Pse^ an, among the arusientSy a 

picture of something. song of rejoicing in honor of Apollo, 

* Vei< nal, belonging to, or ap- god of music ; hence, a loud and joy- 
pearing in, the spring ; hence, be- ous song ; a song of triumph, 
longing to youth, the spring of life. • Oho' rus, a band of singers ; tho 

^ James K. Paulding, the early parts of a song in which the com- 

literary associate of Washington pany join the singer. 

Irving, author of " The Dutchman's '• O&r' ol, to sing in joy ; warble. 

Fireside," and more than thirty other " Balm (b&m), a sweet-smelling 

volumes, was bom in Pleasant Val- plant ; any thing which heals, or 

ley, Dutchess Co., N. Y., Aug. 22, which soothes or lessons pain. 

1779, and died in Hyde Park, in the " Jn' bi lee, a season of great joy. 

same county, April 6, 1860. " Flow' er et, a little flower. 

* Shai^e (sh&r), see Note 2, p. 18. " D^ll, a small, retired valley. 
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Attune at the summons their silvery bells. 
Hush! ting-a-ring-ting! don't you hear how they sing? 
They are pealing a fairy-like welcome to Spring. 
4. The love-thrilling wood-birds are wild with delight; 

like Hrrows loud whistUng the swallows flit by; 
The rapturous * lark, as he soars out of sight, 

Sends a flood of rich melody' down from the sky. 
Iii the air that they quaff, all the feathery thrdng 
Taste the spirit of Spring, that outbursts in a s5ng. 
6. To me do the same vernal whisperings breathe, 

In all that I scent, that I hear, that I meet, 
Without and within me, above and beneath : 

Every sense is imbued with a prophecy " sweet 
Of the p5mp and the pleasantness Earth shall assume 
When adorned, like a bride, in her flowery bloom. 
6. In this transport* of nature each feeling takes part : 

I am thrilling with gratitude,* reverence,' joy; 
A new spring of youth seems to gush from my heart. 

And the man is transformed^ all at once to a boy. 
! let me run wild, as in earher years ; — 
ff my joy be withheld, I shall burst into tears. SMrrH.^ 



SECTION III. 
I. 

7. BEARS OUT FOR A HOLIDAY. 

SOME seven or eight years &gd I was going on foot to P&ris.' 
I had started tolerably early, and about noon, the fine trees 
of ^ fdrest tempting me at a place where the road makes a sharp 

' R&pt^ ur ous, very joyous. ' TrSns formed^^ changed in form 

' M^r o dy, sweet singing ; pleas- or feeling, 

ant song. ^ Horace Smith, an English 

• Prttph' e o^, a fore.telling. author of great industry and merit, 

* Tr^lns^p5rt, great joy ; rapture. was bom in London, Dec. 31, 1779, 

* Q(A\f i tude, warm and friendly and died July 12, 1849. 

feeling toward a giver ;thankfiilness. * Paris (p&r'ris), capital of the 

• R^v' er ence, a continued feel- French Empire, after London, the 
ing of great respect and lova most populous city in Christendom. 
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turn, I sat down wifh my back against an oak on a hillock* of 
grass, my feet hanging oyer a ditch, and began writing in my 
green book. 

2. As I was finishing the f&nrth line, I vaguely' raised my 
eyes, and perceived, on the other side of the ditch, at the edge 
of the road straight before, 5nly a few paces dff, a bear* staring 
at me fixedly. In broad daylight one does not have the night- 
mare ; one can not be deceived by a form, by an appearance, by 
a queer-shaped rock, by an absurd 15g of wood. At noon, under 
a 'May-day sun, one is not subject to illusions.* 

3, It was indeed ft bear, a living bear, a reftl bear, and, more- 
over, perfectly hideous. He was gravely seated on his haunches,' 
showing me the dusty undemeafh of his hind-paws, all the claws 
of which I could distinguish ; his fore-paws sdfkly crdssed over 
his belly. His jaws were partly 5pen ; one of his ears, torn and 
bleeding, was hanging half* 5ff ; his lower lip, half torn away, 
showed his well-bared tusks ; one of his eyes was g5ne, and 
wifh the other he was looking at me with a serious air. , 

^ There was not a woodman in the f5rest, and what little I 
could see of the r5ad was entirely deserted. One may some- 
times gfit out of a scrape wifh a d5g by calling Gip, or Flora; 
but what could one say to a bear? Where did he come from? 
What could it mean, this bear on the Paris high-road? What 
business could this new sort of vagabond have ? It was v6ry 
strange, very ridiculous,' very unreasonable, and, after all, any 
thing but pleasant. I was, I confess, much perplexed. How- 
ever, I remained immovable. 

6, The bear on his side also remained immovable ; he even 
seemed to me, to a certain extent, benevolent He looked at 
me as tenderly as a one-eyed bear could look. True, he had bis 
jaws wide open, but he opened them as one opens one's mouth. 
It was not a grin, it was only a gape.' There was something 
hondst, sftn^timonious,' resigned, and sleepy, about this bear. 

1 HHl^ ook, a smaU hUl. • Half (h&f ). 

« Vfiguo' 1^, unfixedly ; laxly. ' Ri die' u loils, fitted to awaken 

* Bear (b&r), aee Note 3, p. 18. contempt and cause laughter. 

* niusion ^1 W B&n), a deceptive * Gkipe (g&p). 

appearance ; a false show. ' 8aA6^ ti mO^ nl ous, making a 

* launches (hAnch^ ez), the hips ; show of being pious or devout ; 
the hinder part. saintly. 
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Upon the whole, his face waa so good that I too resolved to 
put a good face on the matter. I accepted the bear as a specta- 
tor, and went on with what I had begun. 

6. While I was writing, a large fly alighted on the bleeding 
ear of my spectator. He slowly raised his right paw, and passed 
it over his ear wifh a cat-like movement. The fly took itself 
dff. He looked after it as it went; then, when it. had disap- 
peared, he seized his two fore-paws, and, as if satisfied with this 
faultless attitude, he resumed his contemplation.* I assure' you 
I watched his movements with Interest 

7. I was beginning to get accustomed to his presence, when 
an unexpected incident occurred. A noise of hasty steps was 
heard on the high-road, and all at once I saw turning the cor- 
ner another bear, a large black bear. The first was brown. 
This black bear arrived at full trot, and perceiving the brown 
bear, gracefully rolled himself on the ground by his side. The 
brown bear did not condescend' to look at the black bear, and 
the black bear did not condescend to look at me. 

8. I confess that at sight of this new arrival, which redoubled 
my perplexity,* my hand shook. Two bears ! This time it was 
too much. What did it all mean ? Judging from the direc- 
tion from which the black bear had come, both of them must 
have set out from Paris, — a place where bears are few, especially 
wild ones. 

9. I was all but petrified.* The brown bear had at last joined 
in the gambols of the other, and by dint of rolling m the dust, 
both of them had become gray. Meanwhile I had risen, and 
was considering whether I should pick up my stick, which had 
fallen into the ditch at my feet, when a third bear made his 
appearance— 4fc reddish, diminutive,' deformed bear, still more 
tdm and bloody than the first ; then a fourth, then a fifth, and 
a sixth, the last two trotting in company. The last four bears 
crdssed the road without looking at any thing, almost running, 
and as if they were pursued. 

1 06n^ tern plS' tion, act of the * Per pl«x' i tj^, difficulty ; a 

mind in considering with attention, troubled state ; not knowing^ what 

< Assure (ash shAO, to make sure to do. 
or certain ; to dechire. ^ Pdt^ ri fied, changed to stone or 

* 06n^ de so^nd^, to stoop or de- stony substance, 
scend; deign; yleldl * ZM mXn^ n tXve, of small size. 
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10. This became too puzzling. I could not but be near the 
explanation. I heard barkings and shoutings; ten or twelve 
bull-dogs, seven or eight men armed with iron-shod sticks, 
and with muzzles in their hands, ran up at the heels of the 
fugitive bears. One of these men paused while the others were 
bringing back the muzzled beasts, and he explained to me this 
strange riddle. 

11. The proprietor of a circus was taking advantage of the 
Easter* holidays to send his bears and his dogs to give some 
performances in the country. The whole party traveled on 
foot; at the last resting-place the bears had been loosed, and 
while their keepers were dining at the neighboring tavern, they 
had taken advantage of their liberty to proceed merrily and 
alone on their journey. They were hears out for a holiday. 

n. 

8. A FROST'BITTEJf J^OSE. 

OISTE day I took it into my head to go my rounds on foot 
I armed myself from head to foot against the inroads of 
the cold; I env(5loped myself in a large Astrakhan' frdck-coat; 
I buried my ears in a fur cap; I wound round my neck a Cilsh'- 
mere scarf, and sallied into the street, — ^the only part of me that 
was exposed to the air being the tip of my nose. 

2. At first, every thing went on M'mirably ; I was even sur- 
prised at the little impression the cold made upon me, and I 
laughed to myself at the many tales I had heard on the subject 
I was, moreover, delighted that chance had given me this oppor- 
tunity of becoming acclimatized.* However, as the first two 
pupils on whom I called were not at home, I began to think 
that chance managed matters too well, when I fancied I saw the 
people I met looking at me with a certaia uneasiness, but still 
without speaking. 

S, Presently, a gentleman more communicative,* it would 

^ East^ er, a cliiircli feast-day in * A6 6Ii^ ma Uzed, inured or. ac- 

memory of Christ's resurrection. customed to a climate different from 

* Astrakhan (&s tr& k&nO, a city that which is natural, 
of Russia, capital of a government * Com mu' ni ca tive, inclined or 

of its own name, situated on an ele- ready to converse with, or impart 

vated island in the Volga. to, others. 
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seem, than the rest, said to me in passing, "Kofs!" As I did 
not* know one word of Kuss, I thought it was not worth while 
to stop for the sake of a monosyllable, and I walked on. At the 
comer of Pear street I met a countryman, who was passing at 
full speed, driving his sledge ; but, rapid as was his course, he 
too thought himself bound to speak to me, and called out, 
"Nofs! nofsr 

4. At length, on reaching Admiralty square, I found myself 
face to face wifh a str5ng fallow, who said nothing (nuth' ing) at 

' all, but who, picking up a handful of snow, threw himself upon 
me ; and before I could free myself from all my wrappers, began 
to besmear my face, and to rub it, and more especially my nose, 
with all his might I did not much relish the joke, especially 
considering the weather; and, drawing my hand out of my^ 
pocket, I dealt him a blow that sent him rolling ten yards 5ff. 
6. Unfortunately or fortunq.tely for me, two peasants just 

• then passed, who, after looking at me. for a moment, seized 
hold of me, and in spite of my resistance, held me fast by the 
arms; while the desperate f^Uow who first attacked me took 
up another handful of snow, and, as if determined not to be 
beaten, threw himself once more upon me. This time, taking 
advantage of my utter inability to defend myself, he again 
began his frictions ; * but though my arms were tied, my tongue 
was free. Thinking myself the victim of some mistake, or of 
some concerted attack, I shouted most lustily" for help. 

6. An dfficer came up running, and asked me in French what 
was the matter. " What, sir P I exclaimed, making a last effort, 
and getting rid of my three men, who, wifh the most uncon- 
cerned air in the world, went on their way, — " do yon not see 
what those rascals were doing to me ?" 

7. "Well, what were they doing to you ?" "Why, they were 
rubbing my face wifh snow. Would you think that a good 
joke, I wonder, in such weather as this?" "But, my good 
friend, they were rendering you an enormous service," replied 
my interlocutor,' looking at me, as we French say, in the vSry 
white of the eyes. 

* Friction ^fiik' shun), the act of ^ Ltis' ti ly, vigorously, 
rubbing the surfiEMie of one body * In ter 156' u tor, one who speaks 
against that of another. in dialogue. 
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S. " How BO ?" " Why, of course, your nose was being frozen.^ 
" Good heavens !" I exclaimed, feeling wi(h my hand the threat- 
ened feature. 

9. " Sir,^ said a passer-by, addressing my friend the officer^ 
" I warn you that your nose is freezing/' " Thank you, sir,'' 
said the officer; and, stooping down, he gathered up a handful 
of snow, and performed for himself the same service which had 
been rendered to me by the poor fellow whom I had rewarded 
so badly. 

10. " You mean to say, sir, if it had not been for the man 

who first attacked me, that" " You would have 15st your 

nose," rejoined the dfficer, while rubbing his owji. 

11. "ii that case, sir, allow me" and off I ran in pur- 
suit of my Mend, who, thinking that I wanted to kill him out- 
right, began running also ; so that, as fear is generally more 
nimble than gratitude, I should probably never have overtaken 
him, had not some people, seeing him running away and me in 
pursuit, taken him for a thief, and seized him. When I came 
up, I found him talking with great volubility,' trying to show 
that he was only guilty of too much kindness. 

12. Ten fldrins' which I gave him explained matters. He 
kissed my hand, and one of the bystanders, who spoke French, 
recommended me to take more care of my nose in future. The 
recommendation was unnecessary; during the rest of my walk 
I never lost sight of it, Dumas.« 

in. 

9. A TALE OF TERROR. 

I WAS once traveling in Calabria,* a land of wicked people, 
who, I believe, hate Sv6ry one, and especially the French. 
To tell you the reason why would take too 15ng : suffice * it to 

^ V6r u bil^ i t j^, ready motion of ' Alexandre Dumas (d6 m&O a 

the ton^e in spes^king ; readiness French novelist and dramatist, born 

in speech. in Paris, July 28, 1824 

' F16r^ ins, coins first made at ^ G& la' bri a, the south part of 

Florence. The silver florin was val- the kingdom of Naples, separated 

ued at from twenty-three to fifty-four from Sicily by the Straits of Messina, 

cents : the gold fiorin about a dollar » SufiSoe (suf fiz^, to satisfy or 

and a half. content. 
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say, tliat they hate us with a deadly hatred, and that one of our 
countrymen gets on v6ry badly when he falls into their hands. 

2. In these mountains the roads are precipices.* It was wifli 
rduch difficuliy that my horse made4ii3 way over them. I had 
for my companion a young man who went first Taking a path ' 
which appeared to hina shorter and more practicable,' he led us 
astray. It served me right Why did I trust to a head of only 
twenty years ? 

S. While daylight lasted, we tried to find our way through 
the wood; but the more we tried the more we were bewildered ; 
and it was pitch dark when we arrived at a vSry black-looking 
house. We entered, — ^not without fear, — ^but what could we 
do ? We found a whole family of charcoal-burners, seated round 
a table, at which they immediately invited us to take places* 

4. My young man did not wait to be pressed. We soon made 
ourselves at home, and began to eat and drink; or at least my 
companion did. My time was chiefly occupied in examining 
the plaoe and the appearance of our hosts.* They had quite the 
look of charcoal-burners; but as for the house, you would have 
taken it for an arsenal* 

5. What an assortment of guns, pistols, swords, knives, and 
cutlasses 1 ' Every thing displeased me, and I saw very well that 
I displeased everybody. My companion, on the contrary, mak- 
ing himself quite one of the family, laughed and chatted with 
them, and with an imprudence that I ought to have foreseen 
(but, alas I it was so decreed), told them at once where we came 
from, where we were going, and who we were. He informed 
them, in short, that we were Frenchmen I 

6. Just imagine ! We, all the while, 3,l6ne, out of our road, 
so far from all human aid, and in the power of our mortal^ 
enemies I And then, as if to omit nothing that might insure 

^ PrSc^ i pioe, a headlong descent ; ' Ar^ se nal, a public building, or 

a verj steep overhanging place. buildings, for the storage, or for the 

* Path (p&th). manufacture and storage, of arms 
' Pr&d^ ti da ble, capable of being and aU other military equipments, 

done ; admitting of use, or of being whether for land or sea service, 

passed or traveled ; passable. • Out' lass, a broad, curving sword, 

* H58t, one from whom another with but one cutting edge, 
receives food, lodging, or entertain- ' Mor' tal, bent on one's destruc- 
ment ; a landlord. tion ; deadly. 
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our death, he played the rich man ; promised to pay these peo- 
ple whatever they wished for our entertainment, and for our 
guides the next day. 

7. Then he spoke of his valise, begging them to take particu- 
lar care of it, and to put it at the head of his bed ; for he did not 
wish, he said, any other pillow. youth, youth, thou art to be 
pitied ! Cousin, one would have thought we carried the crown 
diamonds. All that there was in my cdmrade^s valise to cause 
BO great solicitude ' was — a bundle of his sweetheart's letters ! 

8. Supper over, our hosts left us. They slept below, we in 
the room above that where we had supped. A 16ft, to which 
we had to mount seven or eight feet by a ladder, was the rest- 
ing-place that awaited us. It was a sort of nest, into which we 
were to introduce ourselves by creeping under crdss-beams 
loaded with provisions for the whole year. My companion 
climbed up alone, and, already half asleep, threw himself down 
with his head upon the precious valise. 

9. As for myself, I determined to watch ; and, having made 
a good fire, I sat down near it. The night, which had been 
undisturbed, was at length near its end. Just before the break 
of day, when almost reassured, I heard our host and his wife 
talking and disputing below. Listening intently at the chim- 
ney, which communicated with the one in the lower room, I 
distinctly heard' the husband utter these words: " Well, come 
nowy must we kill them both f The wife replied, " YSs ;^ and 
I heard no more. 

10. How shall I go on ? I stood scarcely breathing, my whole 
body cold as marble. To have seen me, you would not have 
known whether I was dead or illive. H6rrible!' when I but 
think of it, even now! We two, without weapons, against 
twelve or fifteen who had so many I And my companion half 
dead with sleep and fatigue I To call him — ^to make the slight- 
est noise — ^I dared not; to escape alone was impossible: the 
window was not v6ry high from the ground ; but beneath it, 
howling like wolves, were two savage bull-dfigs. Imagine, if 
you can, the agony* of my situation. , 

' So Ho' i tude, anxious care ; un- « Hbr' ri ble, causing, or tending 

easiness of mind caused by the fear to cause, a shuddering ; frightfoL 
of evil or the desire of good. * Ag' o ny, extreme or very great 

* Heard (hSrd). pain of body or mind. 
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11. At the end of a 15ng quarter of an hour, I heard somo 
one on the stairs, and, through the crack of the door, I saw the 
father with his lamp in one hand, and in the other one of his 
large knives. Up he came, his wife after him, I behind the 
door: he opened it; but, before he came in, he put down the 
lamp, which his wife took. As he entered, barefoot, from out- 
side, the woman said to him, in a low voice, shading the light 
with her hand, " S6ftlyy go softly. ^^ 

12. When he got to the ladder, he mounted it, holding his 
knife between his teeth. Approaching the head of the bed, 
where my poor young friend, with throat bare, was lying, — ^with 
one hand the monster grasped the knife, and with the other — 
ah! cousin — ^he seized a ham which hung from the ceiling, cut 
a slice, and retired as he had come. The door closed again, the 
lamp disappeared, and I was left ai5ne to my reflections. 

13. Ab soon as day dawned, all the famUy came bustling to 
waken us, as we had requested. They brought us a very clean 
and a very good breakfast, I assure you. Two chickens formed 
part of it, of which we must, said our hostess,' eat one, and take 
Away the other. Seeing these, I at length understood the mean- 
ing of those terrible words, "Must we kill TnEM both?'^ 
And I think now, cousin, you too will have penetration enough 
to guess what they signified. 

14. Cousin, oblige me by not telling this story. In the first 
place, as you can not fail to see, I do not play a vSry enviable 
part in it. In the next place, you would spoil it. Truly, I do 
not flatter : that face of yours would ruin the recital. As for 
myself, without boasting, I have just the countenance one ought 
to have in relating a tale of terror. Coumer.' 

* Host^ ess, a woman who receives country-seat, at Veretz, April 10, 1825. 
and kindly entertains ^ests at her Courier's pamphlets are masterpieces 
house ; a female innkeeper. of style. They have been published, 

• Paul Iiouis Courier, an able together with his translations from 
French scholar and writer, bom in the Greek, and other works, in Paris, 
Paris, Jan. 4, 1772, and murdered by 1834, in four volumes, and since re- 
his game-keeper, Fremont, near his printed in one volume. 
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SECTION IV. 



10. DAY: A PASTORAL} 

PAKT FIRST — MOKNING. 

"N the bam tlie tenant cock, 

- Close to Partlef* perched on high, 



* Pastoral (p&s' tor al), a poem de- for the neck, formerly worn by wo- 

scribing country life, especially the men ; a hen, so called from the ruf- 

life and manners of shepherds. fling of her feathers, forming a sort 

' Part' let, a ruff, band, or collar, of ring or ruff about her neck. 
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Briskly crows, (the shepherd's clock !) 

Jocund * that the morning's nigh. 

2, Swiftly from the mountain's brow, 

Sh2,dows, nursed by night, retire ; 

And the peeping sunbeam now 

Paints with gold the village spire. 

8. Philomel' forsakes the thorn. 

Plaintive ' where she prates at night : 
And the lark, to meet the morn, 
Soars beydnd the shepherd's sight. 

Jh From the low-roofed cottage ridge. 
See the chatf ring swallow spring ; 
Darting through the one-arched bridge. 
Quick she dips her dappled* wing. 

5, Now the pine-tree's waving top 
Gently greets the morning gale ; 
Kidlings now begin to crop 
Daisies on the dewy dale. 

G. From the balmy sweets, uncloyed 
(Kestl^ss till her task be done), 
Now the busy bee's employed. 
Sipping dew before the sun. 

7. Trickling through the creviced rock, 

Where the limpid * stream distills. 
Sweet refreshment waits the flock, 
When 'tis sun-drove from the hills. 

8. Colin's" for the promised com 

(Ere the harvest hopes are ripe) 
Anxious, — while the huntsman's horn, 
Boldly sounding, drowns his pipe. 

9. Sweet, oh sweet, the warbling thr6ng. 

On the white emblossomed spray! 
Nature's universal s5ng 
Echoes to the rising day. 

1 J66' und, lively ; merry. of different shades of color ; spotted. 

* PMl' o mSl, the nightingale. * Lim' pid, transparent or clear. 

• Plaint^ ive, serious ; sad. • 061' in, the name in pastoral 
D&p^ pled, marked with spots poetry for a farm^ or i^iepherd 
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n. 

IL DAY: A PASTORAL. 

PABT SECOND— NOON. 

FEEVID * on the glittering flood, 
Now tlie noontide radiance' glows 
Drooping o'er its infant bud, 
Not a dew-drop's left the rose. 



^ Per' vld, very hot ; burning ; ' Ra' di anoe, vivid light ; bril- 
boiling ; zealous liancy ; brightness 
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2. By the brook the shepherd dines, — 

From the fierce meridian heat 
Sheltered by the branching pines, 
Pendent o'er his grassy seat. 

3. Now the flocks forsake the glade. 

Where unchecked the sunbeams fidl,— 
Sure to find a pleasing shade 
By the ivied abbey' walL 

4. Echo, in her airy round, 

O'er the riyer, rock, and hiU, 
Can not c3,tch a single sound, 
Save the clack of ySnder milL 
6, Cattle court the zephyrs bland 

Where the streamlet wanders cool. 
Or wifh languid" silence stand 
Midway in thp marshy pooL 

6. But from mountain, dell, or stream, 

Not a fluttering zephyr springs ; 
Fearful lest the noontide beam 
Scorch its sdft, its silken wings. 

7. Not a leaf has leave to stir; 

Nature'fl Inltod gerene* — and still : 
4)nBl<^en Qie shepherd's cur,* 
Sleeping on the heath-clad hill. 

8. Languid is the landscape round, — 

Till the fresh descending shower. 
Grateful to the thirsty ground, 
Eaises every fainting flower. 
P. Now the hill, the hedge," are green ; 
Now the warbler's throat's in tune : 
BliChesome' is the verdant" scene. 
Brightened by the beams of noon. 

1 QUlde, an open or cleared place ' "L&h' guid, heavy ; dnll ; weary, 

in a forest or wood. ^ Se rene^, dear and calm ; bright. 

• AV bey, a society of persons of » 0\xr (kSr), a worthless dog", 

either sex, shut out from the world, * H^d^e, thorn bushes, or other 

and bound to remain single, and de- shrubbery, planted as a fence. 

▼ote their time to religion ; the build- ^ BU^e^ some, merry ; cheerful 

ing used for such a society. ^ Ver^ dant, green ; firesh. 
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m. 

12, DAY: A PASTORAL. 



PABT THIKD— EVENING. 

O'ER the heath* the hSifer strays 
Free (the furrowed task is done) ; 
Now the village windows blaze, 
Burnished by the setting sun. 



^Hoath, a plant which bears beau- and continue green all the year; a 
tifol flowers. Its leaves aro small, place over^rrown with heath. 
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2. Now he sets behind the hill, 

Sinking from a golden sky : 
Can the pencil's mimic skill 
Copy the refulgent * dye ? 

3. Trudging as the plowmen go 

(To the smoking hamlet bound), 
Giant-like their shadows grow, 
Lengthened o'er the level ground. 

4. Where the rising f5rest spreads 

Shelter for the lordly dome. 
To their high-built, airy beds, 
See the rooks' returning home. 
6. As the lark, wifh varied tune, 
C&rols to the evening loud, 
Mark the mild, resplendent* moon 
Breaking through a parted cloud. 

6. Now the hermit owlet * peeps 

From the barn or twisted brake ; 
And the blue mist slowly creeps. 
Curling on the silver lake. 

7. As the trout in speckled pride. 

Playful from its bosom* springs. 
To the banks a ruffled tide 
Verges in successive rings. 

8. Tripping through the silken grass 

O'er the path-divided dale, 
Mark the rose-complexioned lass, 

Wifh her well-poised milking pail I 
P. Linnets wifh unnumbered notes, 

And the cuckoo bird with two. 
Tuning sweet their mallow throats. 

Bid the setting sun ^dieu. Cunningham.* 

^ Re f6Y ^ent, casting a bright ^ Owr et, a little owl ; also, as 

light ; brilliant ; splendid. here, an owl. 

' Rook (r&k), a bird that looks ^ Bosom Qo^' zum). 

much like the crow, but which feeds * Allan Ounningham, a Scottish 

mostly on seeds and gndn. poet and miscellaneous writer, was 

' Re spl^n^ dent, shining with bom at Blackwood in 1785, and died 

luster ; very bright. in London, Nov. 5, 184^.' 
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IV. 
13. SO?rOS OF THE J^IGHT. 

THE world hath its night It seemdth necessary that it 
should have one. The sun shinfith by day, and men go 
forth to their labors ; but they grow weary, and nightfall com^th 
on, Uke a sweet boon from heaven. 

2. The darkness drawSth the curtains, and shuttSth out the 
light, which might prevent our eyes from slumber ; while the 
sweet, cahn stillness of the night permits us to rest upon the 
lap of ease, and there forgdt &while our cares, until the morning 
sun appear^th, and an angel puts his hand upon the curtain, 
and undraws it once again, touches our eyelids, and bids us rise, 
and proceed to the labors of the day. 

S. Night is one of the greatest blessings men enjoy : we have 
many reasons to thank G6d for it. Y6t night is to many a 
gloomy season. There is " the pestilence that walk^th in dark- 
ness ;'^ there is "the terror by night ;*' there is the dread of 
robbers and of fell disease, with all those fears that the timor- 
ous ^ know, when they have no light wherewith they can dis- 
cern objects. 

4. It is then they fancy that spiritual creatures walk the 
earth ; though, if they knew rightly, they would find it to be 
true, that " millions of spiritual creatures walk this earth un- 
seen, both when we sleep and when we wake;'' and that at all 
times they are round about us — ^not more by night than by day. 

5. Night is the season of terror and alarm to most men. Y^t 
even night hath its sdngs. Have you never stood by the seaside 
at night, and heard the pebbles sing, and the waves chant Gdd's 
glories ? Or have you never risen from your couch, and thrown 
up the window of your chamber, and listened there ? 

6. Listened to what ? Silence — save now and then a mur- 
muring sound, which seems sweet music then. And have you 
not fancied that you heard the harp of G5d playing in heaven ? 
Did you not conceive, that y5n stars, those eyes of God, look- 
ing down on you, were also mouths of song — ^that dv^ry star was 
singing God^s glory, singing, as it shone, its mighty Malcer, and 
his lawful, well-deserved praise ? 

* Tim' or ous, fearfnl of danger ; without courage ; timid. 
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7. Night hath its s5ngs. We need not much poetry in 
our spirit to c&tch the song of night, and hear the spheres * as 
they chant praises which are loud to the heart, though they be 
silent to the ear, — the praises of the mighty God, who bears up 
the unpillared arch of heaven, and moves the stars in their 
courses. Spurgbon.^ 



V. 

14. THE EVEJflN'G HOUR. 

SWEET evening hour! Dear evening hour I 
That calms the air and shuts the flower ; 
That brings the wild bird to its nest, 
The infant to its mother's breast. 

2. Sweet hour I that bids the laborer cease ; 
That gives the weary team release, 
And leads them home, and crowns them there 
With rest and shelter, food and care. 

8. season of s5ft sounds and hues ; 
Of twihght walks among the dews ; 
Of tender memories, converse sweet, — 
And thoughts too shadowy to repeat 1 

4. Y5s, lovely hour ! thou art the time 
When feelings flow and wishes climb, 
When timid souls begin to dare. 
And G6d receives and answers prayer. 

6, Then, trembling, from the vaulted skies 
The stars look out, like thoughtful eyes 
Of angels calm reclining there. 
And gaaang on our world of care. 

6. Sweet hour ! for heavenly musing made. 
When Isaac walked, and Daniel prayed, 
When Abram's offerings God did own. 
And Jesus loved to be alone ! 

* Spheres, globes, worlds, or stars. Kelvedon, Essex, June 19, 1834 The 

' Charles ^ Haddon Spurgeon, a chapel where he preaches, m London, 

distinguished English preacher of is of great size. Several volumes of 

the Baptist denomination, was bom at his sermons have been published. 
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SECTION V. 

L 

15. MY FIRST LJSSSOJV. 

FABT FmST. 

ABBY PTJNDEESON— ySs, that was the name of my first 
school-mistress. She was one of the stiflP&st, nicest, and 
most thoroughly prim old maids that ever took care of other 
people's children. She taught in a little red school-house, in 
"Shrub-oak/* half a mile back of Falls Hill. I like to be 
particular in the geography, though I had never opened an 
atlas in my life, when Miss Punderson received me into her 
alphabet class. 

^. I see her now, sitting so vCry upright in her high-backed 
chair, solemnly opening the blue-paper covers of Webster, and 
calling me by name : . I see the sharp-pointed scissors lifted from 
the chain at her side : I hear the rap, rap, of her thimble against 
the wooden covers of that new spelling-book, — ^yes, I feel myself 
dropping that bashful little courtesy,* and blushing under those 
solemn gray eyes, as she points down the Idng row of Eoman 
capitals and tells me to read. 

5. I remember it all : she had on a brown calico dress ; her 
hair was parted plainly, and done up in a French twist behind ; 
thei'e was a good deal of gray in that black hair, and around 
her prim mouth any quantity of fine wrinkles ; but her voice 
was low and sweet She was stiff, but not cr6ss, and the little 
girls loved her in a degree, though she did give them long 
stretches of hemming, and over-seams to sew. 

4* My first school-mistress came from some neighboring town. 
She was neither Episcopalian nor Presbyterian, but wore the 
nicest little Methodist bdnnet, made of silver-gray satin without 
a bow or bit of lace, — a Quaker bonnet cut short. Then she had 
a dainty silk shawl, dinted like a dove's wing, and always carried 
her handkerchief folded when she went to prayer-meeting. 

6. The school-house, stood on the bank of a small stream 

^ Oourtesy (kfirt' d), a slight bow- knees, as a mark of respect or poUte- 
ing of the body, with bending of the ness, formerly done by women. 
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which turned a saw-mill just above. It was so overshadowed by 
young hemlocks that you could only hear the singing of the 
waters, as they stole by the windows. 

6. Some forty feet of meadow lay between the windows and the 
bank, and a noble pear-tree full of golden fruit, flung its shadow 
over the school-house, as we got our lessons. Those great bell- 
pears were cruelly* tantalizing' as they grew and ripened Umld 
the green leaves ; but when they came rushing down from the 
boughs, and fell in the grass directly under us, so plump and 
mSllow, it waa really too much for human nature. 

7. But Miss Punderson was strict : she read the Golden Bule 
every Monday, and kneeling at her high-backed chair, prayed 
for us diligently night and morning all the week, while we stood 
mutely around. Indeed, her control was ^o perfect that we 
hardly ventured to look at the pears when they fell ; the idea 
of touching them never entered our hearts. 

8. But one thing troubled us v6ry much. Just as the fruit 
grew ripest. Miss Punderson began to take her dinner-baisket 
and hymn-book, and crdss into the meadow back of the school- 
house, where she would disappear down the hemlock bank, and 
stay sometimes during the entire hour of noon. 

9. One day I was startled at my lesson by a splendid pear 
that came rushing from the tdpmost boughs of the tree, and 
rolled down toward the mill-stream. Daniel Haines, who was 
sitting on the second class bench close by me, whispered from 
behind his spelling-book, that "the mistress would be after 
that *ere pear about noon-time." 

10. Mary Bell, a little girl in my class, looked suddenly up and 
nodded her head. We had found it all out ; that was why the 
mistress cr5s8ed the bank 6v6ry noon. She was fond of pears, 
and wanted them all to herself,— greedy old thing ! 

11. We began to feel very angry and ill-used ; not one of us 
would have thought it What right had she to the pears ? They 
did not belong to her more than to us. In fact, Mary Bell's 
fether, who owned the saw-mill, and lived in the great house 
with pointed gables just in sight, was the only person who had 
a claim on that tree or its fruit 

> Omelly (krA^ el 11), Rale 4, p. 96. exciting false hopes or expectations ; 
* T&n^ ta lls^ ing, tormenting by visiting with bitter disappointment 
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n. 

16. MY FIRST LESSOJf. 

PABT BBCOKD. 

"TTTHEN the tecees * came, we were upon the watch. Just 
V V as usual, the mistress took her dinner-basket, and, get- 
ting over the fence, went toward the hemlock bank. Once she 
stooped as if to tie her shoe. 

2. " See, see I** whispered Daniel, who T^ras on his knees peep- 
ing through the rail fen6e. " She*s making believe to tie her 
shoe : oh, the old maid is cute 1 " — I told you so ! Let's jump 
over and see the mean old thing eat it T He climbed the fence 
as he spoke, and we followed, a little frightened, but resolute to 
find out the truth. 

5. Danigl went before, treading vSry sftftly and looking every- , 
where in the grass. Once he stooped, made a dart at a tuft of 
clover, and up again. I caught a glimpse of something yellow 
in the hand he was pushing wi£h considerable hurry and trouble 
into his pocket , But he looked straight forward into the hem- 
locks and began to whistle, which frightened us half out of our 
wits, and we threatened to run back again unless he stopped. 

4. Daniel went back in high diidgeon,' trying to cover his 
pocket wi£h one hand. I think Mary Bell and I would have 
gdne* back too, but that moment we heard a voice from the 
hemlock bank. "Come, come,'* whispered Mary Bell; "let's 
see if she has really got it." 

* 6, We crept forward v6ry sftftly and looked over into the 
stream. It had a dry, pebbly shore, broken wi£h a few m^ss- 
covered stones, all in deep sh&ddw — ^for the hemlocks overhung 
the spot like a tent. Upon one of these stones sat our school- 
mistress, with her hymn-book open, singing. . Her voice was 
sdft and clear, and joined in with the murmurs of the stream 
solemn and sweet 

6. The old maid sung her little hymn, closed the book, and, 
casting a timid glance up and down, to be sure that she was in 
solitude, knelt down by the m5ssy stone, which had been her 

* Re o^M^, intermission ; a time ' Dudgeon (d&d'j an), resentment; 
of rest. iU-wiU; anger. 

• Oute, cleyer ; sharp. * OQna, Note 6, p. 18. 
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seat, and began to pray. The mistress was &lone with her God ; 
she had only vSry simple language in which to tell him her 
wants, but its earnestness brought the tears into our eyes. 

7. Poor soul ! she had been grieving all the time that no one 
of the scholars ever knelt by her side in prayer. She besought 
G6d with such meek eam6stn6ss to touch our hearts and bring 
us humbly to his feet, kneeling, as she did, for a blessing or in 
thiinkfulndss. She told the Lord, as if he had been her only 
father, how good and precious we were, lacking nothing but his 
holy grace. She so humbled herself, and pleaded for us, that 
Mary Bell and I crept &way from the bank, crying sdftly, and 
ashamed to look each other in the &ce. 

8. Daniel Haines was sitting in a crook of the fence, eating 
something vSry greedily ; but we avoided him, and went into 
the school-house quite heart-broken at our own naughtiness. 
After a little, the mistress came in looking serene and thought- 
ful, as if she had been comforted by some good friend. 

9. Mary Bell and I were still, and serious all the afternoon. 
Once or twice I saw her beautiful blue eyes looking at me wist- 
fully over her spelling-book, but we knew that it was wr5ng 
to whisper, and for the world would not have disobeyed the 
mistress then. 

10. At last the classes were all heard. The mistress looked, 
we thought, sadly around at the little benches, &rose, laid her 
hand on the high-backed chair, and sunk slowly to her knees. 
The children stood up, as usuaL I looked at Mary Bell ; she 
was trembling a little ; the color came and went on her face. 
My heart beat quick; I felt a glow on my cheek, something sdffc 
and fervent stirring at my heart. 

11. We both rose, hand in hand, walked through the scholars 
up to that high-backed chair, and knelt s6ftly down by the mis- 
tress. She gave a little start, opened her eyes, and instantly 
they filled wi£h tears ; her lips trembled, and then came a burst 
of thanksgiving to G6d for having answered her prayer. She 
laid her hand first upon one head and then upon the other. 
She called down blessings upon us ; she poured forth her whole 
soul eloquently, as she had done under the hemlock boughs. I 
have heard burning prayers since, but never one that entered 
the depths of my memory like that. 
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12. The next day Mary Bell and I followed the mistress down 
to the mill-stream, for we felt guilty till she knew all. But she 
persisted that G6d himself had led us to the bank. No mat- 
ter though Daniel Haines appeared to have done it Wicked 
instruments were biten used to work out good. God had an- 
swered her prayer, and it was enough. She only hoped we would 
not be ashamed of having kneeled by our lonely school-mistress. 

IS. Ashamed ! For the first time in our lives, we threw our 
arms around Abby Punderson's neck and kissed her, Poor 
soul ! she hardly knew how to take it ; those withered lips had 
been so 16ng unused to kisses that they began to tremble as 
ours touched them. We were v6ry young, and could not com- 
prehend why she hid her face between those stiff hands and 
wept so piteously. Mrs. Stephens.' 

III. 
17. COUSIJf DEBORAH'S LEGACY.^ 

COUSIN DEBOEAH was an old, unmarried lady, who had 
no other property than a moderate life-annuity.' The 
furniture of her house was faded and antique ;* the linen was 
well darned ; the plate was scanty, and worn thin wifh use and 
frequent scouring; the books were few and in no v5ry good 
condition. 

2. She had no jewels or trinkets ; her days were passed in a 
dreary state of tranquillity,* stitching, stitching, . stitching for 
ever, with her beloved huge work-box at her elbow. Tliat wanted 
nothing ; for it was abundantly fitted up with worsted,* cotton, 
tape, buttons, bodkins, needles, and such a multiplicity of reels 
and balls, that to enumerate them would be a tedious task. 

S. Cousin DSb'orah particularly prided herself on her darn- 
ing; carp6ts, house linen, stockings, all bore unimpeachable' 

' Aim S. Stephens, an American ^ Antique (an t^k^, andont ; of 

authoress, was bom in Derby, Conn., old fashion. 

in 1813. In 1837 she removed to » Tr^n quH' H tf , a calm state; 

New York. She has written well, peace; quietness; freedom from caro 

both in prose and verse. or trouble. 

' Mg' a cj^, a gift, by will, of • Worsted (w&st' ed), a kind of 

money or goods. yam spun from long wool. 

An nu' i t^, a sum of money ' Un^ im peach' a ble, free from 

payable yearly. doubt or fault. 
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testimony * to this branch of in'dustry.' Holes and thin places 
were hailed with delight by her; and it was whispered — ^but 
that might be a mere matter of scandal * — that she even went so 
&r as to cut holes in her best table-cloths for the purpose of 
exercising her skill and ingenuity in repairing the fractures.* 

4. Be that as it may, the work-box was as much a companion 
to her as dogs or cats are to many other single ladies. She was 
15st without it : her conversation always turned on the subject 
of thread-papers and needle-cases ; and never was darning-cot- 
ton more scientifically rolled into neat balls than by the taper 
fingers of Cousin Dgb'orah. 

6. The contents of that wonderful work-box would have fur- 
nished a small shop. As a child, I always regarded it with a 
species of awe * and veneration ; * and without daring to lay a 
finger on the treasures it contained, my prying eye greedily 
devoured its mysteries, when the raised edge revealed its moun- 
tains of cotton and f5rests of pins and needles. 

6, And I have no doubt that Cousin D6b'orah first regarded 
me wifh favor in consequence of being asked by my mother to 
give me a lesson in darning, — a most necessary acc5mplishm6nt 
in our family, as I waa the fild^st of many brothers and sisters ; 
and, though vSry happy among ourselves, the cir'cumstances of 
our dear parents rendered the strictest in'dustry and frugality' 
absolutely indispensable in order " to make both ends meet'* 

7. She was proud of me, on the whole, as a pupil, though she 
sometimes had occasion to reprove me for idleness and skipping 
stitches ; and between us, it is impossible to say how many pairs 
of stockings we made whole in the course of the year. Many 
a time I was invited by Cousin Dfib'orah to take tea with her, 
and bring my work-bag in my hand, as a matter of course ; and 
we used to sit for 16ng hours without speaking, intent on our 
needles, the silence unbroken save by the ticking of the eight- 
day clock. 

» TOs' ti mo ny, proof of some * Awe (i), great fear and regard, 

fact ; witness. ' VSn^ er a^ tion,' the strongest 

* In' duB try, steady attention to feeling of respect and love, 
business. ' Frugality (frfi'' g&l' i t!), that care- 

* S6&i' dal, something said which ful use of things valuable which ex- 
is false and injurious to character, pends nothing needlessly, and ap- 

* Pr&dt' ure, a breach or break. plies what is used profitably. 
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8. I sometimes found it vSry dull work, I confess. Not so 
Cousin Dfib'orah. She needed no other society than that of her 
work-box ; and I do not belieye she loyed any human being so 
welL Her whole heart was in it; and the attachment she 
evinced toward me, as time went on, was fostered and encour- 
aged by our mutual * zeal in performing tasks of needle-work. 
Not that I shared in her devotion : / was actuated by a sense of 
duty alone, and would far rather, could I have done so con- 
scientiously,' have been dancing and laughing with companions 
of my own age. 

9. But ply the needle I did, and so did Cousin D6b'orah; 
and we two became, wifh the huge old work-box between us, 
quite a pair of loving friends ; and at least two evenings in 
fivdry week I went to sit with the lone woman.' She would 
have had me do so every evening ; but, though there were so 
many of us at home, our parents could not bear to spare any of 
us out of their sight oftener than they deemed indispensable.* 

10. At length Cousin DSb'orah's quiet and blameless life 
came to an end. Having shut her work-box, locked it, and put 
the key in a sealed packet, she turned her face to the wall and 
fell asleep. When her will' was opened, it was found that she 
had left her boofcs^ idmiture, and plate to a family that stood 
in the same relationship to lier aiive diti^ bat who were in much 
more prosperous cir'cumstances than we. To vw ihe iknimi* 
the huge old work-box, with all its c5ntents, " in token of the 
high esteem and affection with which I was. regarded*' by the 
deceased. 

11. I was to inherit the wSU-stored work-box, only on condi- 
tion that it was to be daily used by me in preference to all 
others. *^ Every ball of darning cotton, as it diminishes, shall 
bring its^ blessing," said Cousin Deborah; "for Ada Benwell** 
(that was my name) " is a good girl, and has darned more holes 
in the stockings of her little brothers and sisters than any other 

^ Mut^ u al, interchanged : com- ' In^ dis pdn' la ble, not possible 

mon ; given and received. to omit or spare. 

2 Conscientiously (k&n^ sU fen'- * Wfll, the lawfiil writing by 

shos II), with a strict regard to right which a person disposes of his pro- 

and wrong. perty, to take effect at his death. 

* Woman (wiim' an)L • De vised', gave by a will. 
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girl of her age. Therefore,* I particularly commend the balls 
of darning cotton to her notice ; and I particularly recommend 
her to use them up as soon as she can, and she will meet with 
her reward in due season." 

12. My mother was a little disappointed at the contents of 
our kinswoman^s will, and expressed her displeasure in a few 
sharp remarks, for which my father gently reproved her. The 
subject of the legacies was never again discussed by us. The 
work-box was in constant requisition' at my side, and the balls 
of darning cotton rapidly diminished. One day, as I was sitting 
beside my mother, busy with my needle, she remarked, " You 
have followed our poor cousin's directions, my dear Ada. She 
particularly recommended you to use up the balls of darning 
cotton as soon as possible ; and look, there is one just done." 
• 13, As my mother spoke, I unrolled a 16ng needleful, and 
came to the end of that balL A piece of paper fell to the 
ground, which had been the nucleus * on which the ball was 
formed. I stooped to pick it up, and was just about throwing 
it into the fire, when it caught my mother's eye, and she 
stretched out her hand and seized it. In a moment she un- 
folded it before our astonished gaze : it was a bank note of fifty 
pounds I* "0, dear, misjudged Cousin Deborah!" she ex- 
claimed: "/Aw is our Ada's reward in due season. It's just 
like her, — kind, queer old soul !" 

H. We were not 15ng in using up all the other balls of darn- 
ing cotton in that marvelous work-box ; and such a reward as 
I found for my in'dustry sure never was met with before or 
since. Truly, it was a fairy box, and my needle the fairy's 
wand. No less than ten fifty-pound notes were thus brought 
to light ; and my father laughingly declared I had wrought my 
own dower* with my needle. No persuasions could induce him 
to appropriate the treasure; he said it was my "reward," and 
bel6nged to me dlone. 

1 Therefore (thfir' f6r), for tliat or * Pound, a British name of money 

this reason. of the value of 20 shiUings sterling:, 

' Reqtiisition (rfek^ wl zIsV un), the gold sovereign, or about $4.84. 

the act of requiring ; demand » Dow' er, the property which a 

* Nn' 61e us, a kernel ; hence, a woman brings to a husband in mar- 

oentral point about which matter is riage ; a gift. 
gathered. 
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IV. 
18. SOCKS FOR JOHN' RAN'BALL. 

IT was a matter of talk that Widow Eandall knit so many 
socks for the soldiers. She was a poor woman^ and had little 
to do wifli ; but she must have spent a great deal of money 
for yam, buying so much of the best at war prices. Knit- 
ting seemed almost a mania ^ with her. She was sometimes 
seen knitting before breakfast No sooner was her housework 
done, than out came her knitting, and her needles flew, click, 
cUck, click, fSEister even than they did when her fingers were 
young and supple;* while her pale, sad face bending above 
them made x)ne almost weep to look at her. She was one of 
those who do not weep, but who ever carry a full fountain of 
tears sealed up within them. 

2. Not a box in all the country near was sent to the soldiers 
that did not contain a pair of Widow Kandall's socks ; and box 
after box from the Sanitary* Commission carried her contribu- 
tions. Always welcome, so s6ft, so warm, so nice were her socks. 
The appreciative could not help unrolling them, feeling their 
sdftn^ss and speaking their praise; and always carefully stitched 
within them they found a letter. Sometimes it was 5nly, " To 
my dear son, John Eandall, from his ever-loving mother;^ 
sometimes it told of her love, and hope, and earnest prayer; 
sometimes it implored him to write to her, and tell her that he 
lived, and tell her of his welfare if he lived. 

S. How many soldiers were blessed through her love for onel 
How many felt a glow of thanks as they drew her comforting 
socks over their benumbed feet, and dropped a tear upon her 
tender letter to the son who might then be perishing uncared 
for, unknowing how a mother's love had sought for him, prayed 
for him, unceasingly. 

4. A pair of "socks for John Eandall'* once fell into the 
hands of a poor motherless English* boy. His lone, yearning, 
orphan heart responded to the maternal tSndemdss which he 
had missed and mourned for in his own life ; and wifli the 

^ Ma^ ni a, an inBane or unreason- ^ SSn^ i ta rj^, relating to, or in- 
able desire ; madness. tended to continue or secure health. 
* Slip' pie, pliant ; easily bent. * English (Ing' glish). - 
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instincts of a son, he wrote the widowed mother a letter of love 
and thanks in the name of all the absent and wandering sons^ 
and sent her gold, and offered to be her son, if God had bereaved 
her of her own. 

5. A pair of "John Kandall's socks'^ worked their way into a 
Kentucky rSgiment at the west There a rough, hard old 
soldier got possession of them, and found the note within them, 
and read it aloud to the silent group around him. In that 
group was a loije youth who had come a stranger into the regi- 
ment, and who never spoke cf his home or friends. No one 
listened to the note so intently as he, and it was strange to see 
how his color came and went as he listened. Then the tears 
rolled fast down his cheeks. 

6. "Give me the letter,^' he said; "it is from my mother. 
The letter and the socks are mine." — "Yours! is your name 
John Kandalir— "YSs." A hearty laugh. "Eandall! You 
can't come that game so easy. Boy George.'* 

7. " Boy George," as the youth was familiarly called, colored 
deeper than before, but persisted. " My real name is John. Ean- 
dall, and the letter and socks are mine." " Yours when you 
get 'em, and not much before," answered the man who had them. 
" If you've changed your name once, you may change it a dozen 
times, but that won't give you my socks." 

8. "Boy George" said no more about the socks, but again 
asked for and received the letter. He sought a quiet place and 
read it, and read it again. " My dearest son, dearest bey5nd all 
expression, if you are still living, write to me and tell me so ; if 
you love me still, be a good boy, and try to meet me in heaven." 

9. This was aU ; but it was enough for the heart of that undu- 
tiful and suffering son. Wild and adventurous, and failing to 
obtain his mother's consent, he had gone to the war without it, 
changing his name, and enlisting in a regiment of a distant 
State. He had taken care that none of his early friends should 
know where he was, and he knew little of them. He had in 
some way heard that his mother was dead, and he feared that 
his own misconduct had broken her heart. 

10. Thank G6d that in his mercy this bitterness was spared 
from his cup. His mother still lived, still loved him as of old. 
He would write to her — ^would teU her all, all his sins, his'sor- 
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rows — ^would ask her forgiveness, her blessing. He kissed his 
mother's letter, read it again, and then lifted up his heart to 
God, the first time for long years. 

11. He sought the soldier to whom had fallen his mother's 
socks, Offering his own and money for them. "Then it was 
your mother that knit them, was it?'' questioned the rough 
soldier when he heard the sf r5ng desire of " Boy George " to 
obtain theuL " Well, you shall have them : give me your duds, 
and take them." 

12. How precious those socks seemed to him! Evdry stitch 
wrought by his mother's kind hand ; and wifh every stitch a 
sigh heaved, or a prayer breathed. He seemed to hear the sighs 
and prayers ; he held the socks in his hand, and dropped tear 
after tear upon them, until his heart was moved, so s5©ened, 
that he fell upon his knees, as he had not done since he was a 
child, and prayed, " Ood forgive me /" 

13. It was broad daylight, and no work to be done in the house, 
when Widow Randall dropped her knitting-work just as she was 
binding 5ff the heel, never taking care to fasten her needles, 
and letting her ball roll on the floor. One of her neighbors had 
brought her a letter which he said " had come from the war," 
and he "mistrusted that it might be from John, or might tell 
something about him." No wonder, then, that the mother 
dropped her needles quickly and forgot her balL News from 
John I John alive I 

i^ She read, " Dear Mother — How shall I write you ? I am 
alive, but I shall never see you again, never hear you speak my 
forgiveness. I am mortally wounded,* and have not 15ng to live. 
The socks with your note in them came just before the battle. 
They broke me all up, and sent me to my knees before God. 
Bless you, mother, that you never forgot me, never forgot to 
pray for me ; and it is your prayers that have led me to pray at 
last. How I have mourned for you, mother ! I heard you were 
dead, and feared it was my unkindness that caused your death. 
May. God and you both forgive your repentant and dying son." 

15, The full fountain so long sealed is at last opened. The 
eyes that have not wept for many a year weep now. Joy, grief, 
which is uppermost? Which is strongest? Widow Bandall 

' Wounded (w6nd' ed). 
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knows that she is childless, but she knows that her son died 
repentant and prayerfuL She knows, too, that her labor has 
not been in vain in the Lord ; not in vain the bread cast on 
the wide waters ; not in vain her hope, and patience, and prayer. 
Never, never is prayer in vain when prompted by love, and 
winged by faith. Mbs. P. H. Phelps. 



SECTION VI. 

L 
19. EGOS AJ^D FEATHERS. 

PABT FmST. 

FAE south, in the Indian* Ocean, in the midst of almost 
ceaseless surf and spray, rises what is appropriately termed 
Danger Island. Of all the lonely spots on tiie globe whose ex- 
istence haa been ascertained, this is probably the m6st lonely. 
Once only since the creation has it been known to be visited 
by man. 

2. The sea for many hundred miles rolls and flashes over a 
sh&Uow bottom, till, arriving at a certain degree of latitude, the 
floor of rock abruptly ends, and the ocean becomes, in a moment, 
of unfathomable depth. On the vgry edge of this abyss' stands 
Danger Island, which the least touch of an earthquake, or an 
unusual stroke of a hurricane, may topple over into the b5t- 
t6mldss gulf. 

8. From this persuasion, possibly, man. has never attempted 
to erect his dwellings upon it : there it stands, in the midst of 
the surge,* overcanopied by the bluest of blue skies, surrounded 
by a boundless expanse of waves, generally shining and beauti- 
ful, but as little specked by sails as if they girdled an unin- 
habited world. Y6t, though no gale is astir, the billows inces- 
santly fret and foam against the cliffs of Danger Island, which 
on all sides descend sheer into the deep, so as to appear from a 
distance perfectly inaccessible.* 

1 Indian (tnd^ yan). ' Surge (sSrj), rolling water. 

* A bjhiB^ a golf; a bottomless ^ In^ a6 cSsi^ i ble, not to be o1> 
depth ; hence, any very deep space. tained, approached, or reached. 
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4. A surveying ship, trayersing * the ocean in all directions, for 
scientijfic purposes, once approached this wild rock. The weather 
was calm and lovely ; the waves, usually so rgstMss, being afforded 
by the vrind no pretext for cUmbing and roaring about the cliffs, 
lay still and smooth, as if to entrap the unwary' m^uriner.* 

5. Taking advantage of the occasion, a few daring young 
Officers ordered a boat to be lowered, and, pushing 5ff with 
many a sturdy * rower from the ship^s side, soon drew near the 
perpendicular' precipices* of Danger Island. Nature has 
perhaps nowhere produced a more strange or feiry^ spot 

6. As the men rested on their oars, and looked up, they 
beheld trees of dense' and beautiful foUage* throwing out their 
arms over the cliffs *" on all sides; while birds of the most varie- 
gated and brilliant plumage seemed to hang Uke clustering 
flowers on the boughs. Having never been disturbed by man> 
they were ignorant that his approach boded" them mischief, so 
that if they now and then quitted their perches, and spread out 
their dazzling wings, it was only in froUc and sport 

7. After rowing to a considerable distance &15ng the foot of 
the precipices, the gentlemen discovered a small fissure," through 
which they felt confident they could climb to the summit ; and 
the boat being pushed quite close to the rocks, two or three of 
the most daring landed,, and, after no slight toil and peril, 
reached the top. The prospect which then presented itself was 
truly extraordinary. Eendered green as an emerald" by the 
agency of hidden springs, the whole surface of the island was 
thickly strewn with eggs of innumerable oceanic " birds, which, 

^ TrSV ers ing, wandejing over ; male or female, and to meddle in the 

crossing. afibirs of mankind. 

* Un wa' ry, not watcliful against * DSnse, compact ; dose, 
danger ; migaarded. • P5' li a^e, leaves ; a cluster of 

' M^ in er, seaman ; sailor. leaves, flowers, and branches. 

* Sturdy (st^r' dl), hardy ; strong. *® Oliffi a high and steep rock ; a 

* Per^ pen die' n lar, exactly up- very steep or overhanging place, 
right ; toward the earth's center. " Bod' ed, foreshowed. 

* PrSc' i pice, a very steep descent ** Fissure (fish' 6r), a split, or nar- 
of land or rock; row oi)ening. 

^ Fairy (fir' !), relating or belong- *' Em' e raid, a precious stone of 

ing to fedries. Fairies were imagi- a rich green color, 

nary, not real, spirits, once thought to ** Oceanic (5^ she &n' ik), relating 

be able to take a human form, either to, or found or formed in, the ocean.. 
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rising from the task of incubation,^ formed a canqpy of flntter- 
ing wings overhead. 

8. The eggs were of all colors, — ^white, light chdcolate, and 
dark blue, dotted with brown or crimson, turquoise ' or black. 
Here and there little bills protruded' from the shells ; and the 
mothers, though scared &way for a moment by the unusual 
appearance of men, soon alighted near their young, being, in 
spite of the name of their home, thoroughly unacquainted with 
danger. It might almdst be said that the whole surface of the 
isle formed but one nest, diyided into several compartments, 
where the naturalist, if he could live on eggs, might study the 
appearance, habits, and character of half the wingM dwellers on 
the deep. 

9. It is altogether unnecessary, however, to v-oyage so .far in 
order to contSm'plate^ the beauty of one of Nature's master- 
pieces, — ^the egg. On few things has so much beauty been lav- 
ished. Just peep, in any lane, or break, in spring, into a bird's 
nest, and, lying cozily in their mdssy couch, you will behold a 
number of mysterious spheres, Svdry one of them wifh life 
within, but externally smooth and briUiant as a gem, penciled 
with delicate lines, flecked with red, cloudy, streakdd, furnished 
with thousands of invisible* pores, through which the air 
penetrates to the imprisoned bird, to hasten its development, 
and cooperate with animal heat in iinparting to it all the mys- 
terious powers of organization * and vitality.^ 

10. Considering one of these marvels* from our own point of 
view, we should, before instructed by experience, imagine it was 
something intended to last for ever, so wonderful is its consti- 
tution,* so rare its beauty, so ^x'quisite ^* the finish and polish 

1 In^ da bS^ Hon, the act of Bitting * Or^ gSn i z^^ tion, the parts of 

cm, or otherwise warming, eggs for . which a thing is formed ; structure. 

the purpose of hatching young. ^ Vi ^SY i ty, life ; the power or 

* Turqnois (t^r "khuf), a mineral, means of maintaining life. 

used in jewelry, of a peculiar bluish- " Mai^ ▼tfl, that which causes ad- 

green color. miration or surprise ; a wonder. 

» Protruded (pro trfid' ed), thrust • 0»n^ sti tu' tion, the state of 

out ; came forth. being ; make. 

« Oon t«m' piste, to look at on all ><> Exquisite (6ks^ kwl zit), care- 

sides or in aU bearings ; to study. fully selected or sought out ; hence, 

* In iritt^ X ble, unseen; not capa- very nice; vezy great; giving rare 
ble of being seen. satis&ction. 
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wi(h which, so to speak, it has been chiseled and turned out of 
hand. Y^t it is meant to endure but for a few days at furthest. 
The young birds are cradled in things of beauty, which, when 
they haye served their purpose, are thrown aside like the mSrdst 
drdss; not here and there, scantily and by driblets, but pro- 
fusely, in incalculable quantities, oyer the whole surface of our 
globe. And why not ? The power that called the egg into ex- 
istence can, when it is broken and thrown &side, bring f drth 
others of equal loyelin^ss in multitudes that know no limit 

11. If you pierce the shell, what do you find within? First, 
a coyering, white, thin, and delicate like the pStal' of the rar^t 
flower, which enyfilops the young bird, and preserves it from 
contact with the polished but hard substance of the shell Then, 
if you* proceed further, you come upon the mighty prdcess of 
matter quickening into life, — the changing of two dissimilar 
fluids into bones, and flesh, and feathers, and td.lon8, and heart, 
and brains, together with all the machinery of voice, instinct,' 
affection, and such other things as characterize life in all crea- 
tures, whether they emerge, like the ostrich, from a huge globe, 
or like the hummingrbird, from an egg scarcely equaling in 
size the smallest pea. 

12. Every one has heard of the egg-hatching 6vens of Grand 
Cairo ; • but unless by actual inspection, it would be almost im- 
possible to form a correct idea of them. They are, in fact, not 
ovens at all, but 15ng suites^ of small, low chambers, lighted 
from above, and heated by hypocausts* below the flooring. 
When you look down the 15ng line of rooms, you imagine your- 
self to be gazing upon whole acres of eggs, and experience a 
warmth equal to that which you would feel if forty hens were 
sitting on you. About the nineteenth day the throbbings of life 
are first seen in the egg; soon after which the shell parts, and 
leaves the bird exposed to the outer ch&nges of life. Then man 

> P^t' al, one of the inner or col- ^ Suite (swit), a connected series ; 
ored leaves of a flower. a collection; also, a train of fol- 

* In' Btii!i6t, inward impulse ; the lowers. 

natural, unreasoning impulse in an ' Hj^ o 6au8t, an arched, under- 
animal bj which it is guided to the ground room from which the heat 
performance of anj action. of a fire is conducted to rooms above 

* Oairo (kl' ro), the capital city of by means of earthen tubes. It was 
Egypt. Population^ 250,000. first used in baths. 
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takes upon himself the dffice of the hen, and feeds the young 
chickens till they are able to provide for themselves. 

IS. If there is romance * in hatching birds in this manner, 
we entirely miss it Much more poetical did it appear to us to 
stand beside a solitary nest in the desert It was that of some 
unknown bird, which, with sweet confidence in the forbearance 
of every thing possessing life, had constructed her nest in the 
open waste, imder the frail shelter of a little tuft of grass. We 
arrived during her brief period of absence, when she had gdne 
out of sight, just to take a sweep, and stretch her wings in the 
balmy air. The nest was round, made externally of m5ss and 
grass, and lined with a variegated pattern of pink and white 
feathers. On this lay the five eggs, in color of a sky-blue, dot- 
ted with spots of gold. 

H> It was a sight of rare beauty: the surrounding grass, 
slightly scorched by the sun's rays, waved and rustled over the 
lovely spheres, as the gentle desert breeze fanned it into motion. 
Presently we heard a sharp cry overhead, and looking up, beheld 
the anxious mother wheeling round in small circles, and, by her 
cries of increasing agony, entreating us to be gftne. Obeying 
•through reverence for maternal love, we left the poor bird, 
of whatever species she might be, to bring forth her young 
in peace. 

n. 

20. EGGS AJfD FEATHERS. 

FABT BBCOND. 

IP from the first home of the bird we turn to its clothing, 
what Endless forms of magnificence' present themselves! 
The branch of the fern, the frond* of the palm, the pensile* 
boughs of the larch bending benfiafli a weight of snow-flakes, 
yield the prize of organization to an Ostrich feather, to the tail 
of the peacock, or to that of the bird-of-paradise. Even the 
rainbow, which in summer spans the plain, and paints the cloud 

* Ro m&io«^, an extravagant or ' Fr5nd, the organ formed by the 
fictitions tale ; the fandfol. nnion^ into one body, of leaves and 

* BCftg^ nXf ' i oanoa, grandeur of flrt;alkB in certain plants, 
appearance; splendor of show or state. ' Mn' sUe, pendent ; hanging. 
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with its brilliant radia'tions of light, is less dazzling in its tints 
than the plumage of many a bird. 

2. Sometimes, at the peep of dawn in the desert, where you 
have perhaps been sleeping all night on your prayer-carpet, if 
you glance &15ng the surface of the sand-hills, you may discern 
millions of spikes, diminutive as the finest needle, and green as 
an emerald, spreading forth a feiry mantle to the sky. It would 
be difficult to imagine any tiling s5fter or more lustrous* than 
this 6van6scent» robe of verdure, which fades as the dawn ad- 
vances, and disappears altogether at the first touch of the sun. 

S. An Ar'ab said it was as green as the wings of the angel 
Gabriel, or as a feather plucked from the breast of Abou Tob. 
Who and what is Abou Tob ? we inquired, and to our surprise 
found it was the phenix,' which, after having been expelled from 
the natural history of Europe, has taken refuge in the warmer 
faith of the children of the desert 

4. One of the most ex'quisite sights we have ever beheld was 
produced by the agency of feathers. Sitting on a broad, sandy 
flat in the Tipper Nile, about half an hour before sunrise, we 
listened; in a delicious* reverie,' to the divine waters, as they 
flowed and rippled on either side of the isle. Time, in such 
situations, flies rapidly by. The sun, ere we were aware of it, 
rose, as if wifh a bound, from behind the Arabian mountains, and 
inmiediately the whole earth lay flooded with golden light At 
the same instant, the flapping and rustling of countless wings 
were heard overhead; and looking up, we beheld an immense 
flight of pelicans voyaging southward. 

5. The breast of the pelican, it is well known, is milky white i 
ySt now, being touched by the 43eams of the young sun, it be- 
came covered with a roseate flush. In one bird this would have 
been striking; but when the delicate tinge passed like an irra- 
diation^ S,15ng the s5ft curves of a thousand bosoms at once, it 
produced an efiect truly marvelous. 

1 Iiib' troils, sliming ; briglit. fiQ ; most grateful or sweet to the 

' Xav^ an W cent, yanishing like senses, 

vapor ; fleeting. ' R^v^ er ie', a loose or irregular 

' PhS' niz, a bird £a.bled to live train of thoughts occurring in muis- 

sin^e, and, after death, to rise again ing ; a yimon. 

from its ashes. • Ir rS"^ dX S'tion, act of giving 

^ Pelioioiu Tde Ush'' us), delight- out beams of light; illumination. 
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6. To our shame, we confess it, we Mlled/alid,atteii4pfe4'lt<>. : 
eat, one of these harmless dwellers 3,mid the waters. But our 
punishment was instantaneous: no human teeth could masticate 
its tough fibers, nor could any human stomach digest them. It 
is true we could gaze upon ite dead breast, and try to fancy the 
celestial* hues that had gladdened our sight in the morning; 
but they were no linger visible.' The breast was indeed soft aa 
that of the swan; but as it suggested ghastly ideas, we flung it 
into the Nile; so that nothing remained to us but the regret of 
having slaughtered the beautiful bird in vain. 

7. Far 5,way up in Africa, we met a cS,r'avan * bringing slaves, 
gold, ivory, odoriferous gums, and dstrich feathers toward the 
shores of the Mediterranean. Some of these feathers were white, 
— ^not the cold white of snow, but the creamy s5ft white of a fair 
woman^s skin. In London, Paris, or !New York, we fency they 
would have been worth their weight in gold. 

8. Each feather was in Itself a picture. There was nothing in 
it which, when touched, produced that harsh, grating sensa- 
tion of the nerves caused by passing the finger along ordinary 
feathers. It hung in soft, wavy- curls, like the finest lace, on 
4>oth sides of the stem, and terminated in a little fan of ringlets, 
that fell soothingly upon the hand, like nothing else we are 
acquainted with in the creation. 

9. Y5t the bird on which these marvels grew is one of the 
most awkward, ungainly, flat-footdd creatures that Africa — the 

^ 4. M5d6st and shy as a nun is she ; 

^ One weak chirp is her only note. 



a stuffed cushion, it scours away in droves athwart the waste. 

10. Among the treasures of the same cS,r'avan were other 
feathers, of colors so bright that they suggested the idea of 
having been freshly dyed by art, — some vermilion,* others of the 
brightest green, others turquois, or bSryl * ySUow, or clouded 

1 Celestial (selSst'jal), belonging ^ Ver mH' ion, a beautiful red 

to the heavens, either spiritual or tbe color ; a lively and brilliant red. 

regions of air ; lieav^ily. * B^r' 5^1, a bard mineral usually 

' YW i ble, to be seen ; in view. of a green, or bluisb-green color. Tbe 

' O^ a van, a company of trav- beryl, when transparent, is of great 

elers, pilgrims, or mercbaiits, trav- beauty, and, set as a ^pem, is called 

eling together for security. aquormarine. 
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• -Bir &Q^pi.t,l ar-^arMing like the chalc^d'ony.* One bunch of 
mingled tints so strikingly resembled a nosegay, that we thought 
for a moment the young Ai^ab chief who held them in his hand 
was taking home some African flowers to his bride; and so, 
perhaps, he was; but they were flowers that would not fade, and 
may still be nodding on the brow of some loving brunette • be- 
neath the tents of IshmaeL* 

11. In the far East, tiny' humming-birds are eagerly sought 
by the ladies of the harem. In the Moluccas,' the nutmeg bird, 
with plumage in color like the fruit, is a special fayorite, though 
its sober hues appear to Europe'ans extremely poor in compari- 
son with those of its gaudy neighbors. In old Greece, a v^ry 
peculiar use was made of feathers, not after the death of their 
owners, but while they yfit flashed and fluttered with joy on 
the wings that bred them. 

12. Seyeral kinds of birds, having been carefdlly tamed, were 
scented with liquid odors, and during banquets,^ let loose in 
spS.cious * and splendid saloons, where, flitting among the lights, 
they scattered sweet dews over the guests. Among the luxu- 
rious* of the same country, counterpanes were made with fea- 
thers of the peacock^s tail, which cast their gorgeous hues over 
the forms of sleeping beauty. 

m. 

21. ROBERT OF LIJfCOLJf. 

nigut ot pShcans voyaging southward. ""«««*«•, . 

5 The breafit of the p^Ucan, it is well known, is milky white • 

^ O' pal, the precious opal lias a who are the descendants of Ishmaely 

peculiar play of colors of delicate the son of Abraham, 
tints, and is highly esteemed as a * H' nj^, little ; yery small, 
gem. The colors of fre opal are * M5 liid^ 6as, or Bpiee Idands, a 

like the red and yellow of flame, name given to the islands of the Ma- 

Common opal has a milky appear- lay Archipelago, 
ance. ^ Banquet (b&ngk' w6t), a feast. 

« Oh^ c8d' o ny, a stone of seyeral * Spa^cioils, wide extended; roomy, 
varieties and various colors, used in * Iiuzurious Qtgz yhfA &s), greatly 

jewelry. delighting in the pleasures of the 

' Brunette (brd nW), a girl or wo- table ; devoted to pleasure. ' 
man with a brown or dark skin. ^^ Dame, the mistress of a school, 

^ Ish^ ma el, here means the Arabs or of a family. 
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IV. 
22. THE WHIP-POOB' WILL. 

"\TT"HY dost * thou come at set of sun, 

V V Those pensiye ' words to say ? 
Why whip poor Will ?— What has he done ?— 

And who is Will, Ij^'ay? 

2. Eobert of Lincoln is gaily djressed, 

Wearing a bright black wedding c5at ; 
White are his shoulders, and white his crest; — 
Hear him call in his mSrry note : 
Bobno'-link, bob-o'-Jink, 
Spink, spanl^, spink ; 
Look, what a nice new coat is mine, — 
Sure, there waa never a bird so fine. 
Chee, chee, chee. 

3. Eobert of Lincoln^s Quaker wife. 

Pretty and quiet, with plain brown wings. 
Passing at home a patient life. 
Broods in the grass while her husband sings : 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Brood, kind^reature ; you need not fear 
Thieves and robbers while I am here. 
Chee, chee, chee. 
i. Mdddst and shy as a nun is she ; 
One weak chirp is her only note. 
Braggart and prince of braggarts is he, 
Pouring boasts from his little throat : 
Bob-o*-link, bob-o^-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Never was I afraid of man ; — 
G^tch me, cowardly knaves, if you can I 
Chee, chee, chee. 
6, Six white eggs on a bed of hay. 

Flecked with purple, — a pretty sight 1 
There as the mother sits all day, 
Eobert is singing with all his might : 
' MSad, a meadow. ' Lincoln (Ungk'' &n). 
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: Iliie*iBQ^p«4i co-ipaTWing like the chalc^d'ony.' One bunch of 
mingled tints so strikingly resembled a nosegay, that we thought 
for a moment the young Ai^ab chief who held them in his hand 
was taking home some Afiicaji flowers to his bride; and so, 
perhaps, he was ; but they were flowers that would not fede, and 
may still be nodding on the brow of some losing brunette • be- 

■■ 7 . ft ^VrrfpgAa . ofJflhTPapy . ■ ^_ _. ..^, 

Eobert of Lincoln bestirs him well, 
O&thering seeds for the hungry brood. 
Bob-o'-lipk, bob-o*-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
This new life is likely to be 
Hard for a gay young fellow like me, 
Chee, chee, chee, 

7. Sobert of Lincoln at length is made 

Sober with work, and silfint with care j 
Off is his holiday garment laid, 
Half-forgotten that merry air : 
Bob-o'-Unk, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Nobody knows but my mate and I 
Where our nest and our nestlings lie. 

Chee, chee, chee. ^ 

8. Summer wanes ;* the children are grown ; 

Fun and frolic no more he knows; 
Bobert of Lincoln's a humdrum crone ;* 
Off he flies, and we sing as he goes : 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
When you can pipe that mSrry old strain, 
Bobert of Lincoln, come back again. 

Chee, chee, chee. Bryant.' 

^ WSne, decrease ; waste away. America. His style, both in prose 

* Ordne, an old woman or man. and verse, is pure, manlj, elegant, 

s WiUiam Oul]^n Bryant, among and vigorous. He has traveled ex- 

the first, if not the^rst, of American tensively in this country and Europe, 

poets, was bom * in Cummington, His residence is near the village of 

Mass., Nov. 3, 1794 He is the poet Bosljn, on Long Island. He is still 

of nature, especially as found in connected with the " Evening Post.** 
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IV. 
22. THE WHIP-POOR-WILL. 

TTT^HY dost * thou come at set of sun, 

V V Those pensive ' words to say ? 
Why whip poor Will ?— What has he done ?— 

And who is Will, I jwray? 

2. Why come from y5n leaf-shaded hill, 
A suppliant • at my door ? 
Why ask of me to whip poor Will ? — 
And is Will really poor? 

5. K poverty's his crime, let mirth 

From out his heart be driven ; 
That is the deadliest sin on earth. 
And never is forgiven ! 

4. Art Will himself ?— It must be so : 
I learn it from thy moan ; 
For none can feel another's woe 
As deeply as his own. 

6. Y6t wherefore strain thy tiny throat, 

While other birds repose ? 
What means thy mSl'ancholy note? — 
The mystery disclose ! 

e. Still "Whip poor Will T— Art thou a sprite,* 
From unknown regions sent. 
To wander in the gloom of night. 
And ask for punishment ? 

7. Is thine a conscience ^ sore beset 

With guilt ?— or, what is worse. 
Hast thou to meet writs, duns, and debt — 
No money in thy purse ? 

8. If this be thy hard fete indeed, 

Ah, well mayst thou repine ; 

1 ZHxit (dfist). ' OoDBcience (kAn"' Bh^ns), the 

* Pdn' live, thoughtftil, or ead. power or principle within tu which 

* Siip^ pli ant, one who entreats, decides on the lawfnlnees or unlaw- 
or aaka humbly. fulness of our actions and afifections, 

^ Sprite, an apparition ; a spirit. and ax^proves or condemns them. 
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The sympathy I give, I need — 
The poef s doom is thine I 

9. Art thou a loyer, Will? — ^Hast proved 
The fairest can deceive ? 
Thine is the lot of all whoVe loved. 
Since Adam wedded Eve. 

10. Hast trusted in a friend^ and seen 
No friend was he in need ! 
A common error> — men still lean 
Upon as frail a reed. 

Jl. Hast thou, in seeking wealth or fame, 
A crown of brambles won ? — 
O'er all the earth 'tis just the same 
With fivdry mother's son. 

i^. Ha§t found the world a BabeP wide. 
Where man to Mammon * stoops, — 
Where flourish Arrogance • and Pride, 
While m5d6st Meriir droops? 

13. What, none of these ? — Then, whence thy pain ? 

To guess it who's the skill ? 
Pray have the kindness to explain 
Why I should whip poor Will, 

14. Dost merely ask thy just desert ? 

What, not another word ? — 
Back to the woods again, unhurt : 
I will not harm thee, bird I 

15. But use thee kindly ; for my nerves, 

like thine, have penance* done; • 
"Use 6v6ry man as he deserves, — 

Who shall 'scape whipping ?" — ^none ! 

1 Bfi^ bel, the name of the dtj dispoBition to urge for one's self un- 

where the confusion of langoages due claims. 

took place [Gen. XL 9.] ; hence, con- ^ PSn' ance, labor, pain, or sof- 

fusion ; disorder. fenng^ self-applied, or imposed bj 

* BliUn'^ mon, wealth ; riches. authority of the Church, as a pun- 

'Ar^rogance, haughtiness; the ishment for &ults. 
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16. Farewell, poor Will !— not y&lueldss 
This lesson by thee given : 
"Keep thine own counsel, and confess 

Thyself Alone to Heaven 1'* Mobbib.' 



SECTION VIL 
I. 

23. THE FREJfCHMAJf'S BOO. 

YOLFMES could be filled with anecdotes' of the mutual 
attachment of men and d6gs ; and we are of opinion that 
the affection in such cases is y^ry much more noble and gene- 
rous than is usually supposed. No person, probably, can have 
any proper idea of this tenderness of feeling, who has not kept 
a favorite dog. 

2: Courage, watchfalndss, fidelity,' — many of the best qualities 
that awaken respect, admiration, tmd love, among human be- 
ings, — are possessed to a wonderful extent by ddgs. There seems 
to be a sort of humanity* in them. This is most ftd'mirably 
shown in the beautiful picture that appears on the next page. 
Mark the determination to protect, and conscious repose of 
power, in the large dog, and the bristling assurance, indulged 
from a sense of security, of the small one ! 
. S. D5gs, in their love for man, play a part in nearly fiv^ry 
tragedy.' A modem novelist, describing a murdered man, adds, 

1 Qeoiiffe P. Morris, the popu- 1860. He died in New York, July 

]&r American song-writer, waa bom 6, 1864 

in Philadelphia, Oct. 10, 1802. He > An^ e6 dSte, a particular fact or 

oommenced his literary career in single passage of private life of an 

New York, at the age of fifteen. As interesting nature ; a short story, 

a journalist he was sprightly and 'F)[ddritj^,loyilty; faithfulness, 

entertaining, though as a poet, and ^ Hu m&n' i ty, the nature pecu- 

more particularly as a song-writer, liar to man ; kindness, 

he acquired his chief reputation. * TrS^ e dy, a i)oem prepared for 

Millions of copies of his songs the stage, representing some action 

have been circulated. Various edi- having a fatal and mournful end ; 

tions of his poems have been pub- any event in* which human lives are 

lished, the last of which appeared in lost by human violence. 
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with rare power of picture-words : " The full, sweet light of the 
summer day fell into the chamber of the dead, where they had 
laid him down, and left him in the deep stfllnfiss that no footfall 
stirred, no voice disturbed, and no loye watched, save that of a 
little spaniel,* which had crept into his breast, and flew at those 
who sought to move her from her vigil,' and crouched there, 
trembling and moaning piteously/' 



1 Spaniel (sp&n'jM). 



* Vi^ i], the act of keeping awake ; watch. 
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i. We belieye, that, among the diflferent varieties of dogs, the 
small spaniel kind is the most affectionate ; hut prohahly we are 
led to entertain this notion from an acquaintanceship with the 
character of our own favorite Piddy,— a small spaniel, of joyous 
and intelligent character, and possessing boundless attachment 
to pentons about her. An anecdote is told of a small dog of 
this variety which does not appear to us to be in any respect 
incredible.* 

5. During the Beign of Terror in France, a gentleman in one 
of the northern departments was accused of conspiring against 
the republic, and sent to Paris, to appear before the revolutionary 
tribunal* His d6g was with him when he was seized, and was 
allowed to accompany him, but, on arriving in the capital, was 
refused admission to the prison of his master.' The distress was 
mutual: the gentleman sorrowed for the 15ss of the society of 
his dog ; the dog pined to get admission to the prison. 

6. Living Only on scraps of food picked up in the neighbor- 
hood, the poor dog spent most of his time near the door of the 
prison, into which he made repeated attempts to gain admit- 
tance. Such unremitting fidelity at length melted the feelings 
of the porter, and the dog was allowed to enter. His joy at see- 
ing his master* was unbounded; that of his master, on seeing 
his dog, was not less. 

7. It was difllcult to separate them ; but the jailer, fearing for 
himself, carried the dog out of the prison. Ev<iry day, however, 
at a certain hour, he was allowed to repeat his visit At these 
interviews, the affectionate animal licked the hands and face of 
his master; looked at him again; again licked his hands, and 
whined his delight Afber a few mornings, feeling assured of 
re-admission, he departed at the call of the jailer. 

8. The day came when the unfortunate captive was taken be- 
fore the tribunal; and, to the surprise of the court, there also 
was the ddg. tt had followed his master into the hall, and clung 
to him, as if to protect him from injury. One would naturally 
imagine that the spectacle* of so much affection would have 

> In 6r«d' i ble, not poflsible to be * BffaBtm: {vAeT ter). 

credited or believed. * Sp«d' U die, something pre- 

• Tfl bil' nal, the seat of a judge; sented to view ; usually, a remarkO' 

henoe, a court c^ justice. hU sight 
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moved the judges, and induoed them to be mercifuL But this 
was a period in which ordinary feelings were reversed, and men 
acted in the spirit of maniacs ^ or demons.* 

9. Will it be credited? — the prisoner, accused only of being 
an aris'tocrat,' was doomed to be guillotined ;^ and, in pronoun- 
cing sentence, the judge added, partly in jest and partly in ear- 
nest, that his dog might go with him ! The condemned man and 
his humble companion were conducted back to prison. * What 
were the mental sufferings of the unhappy gentleman, it is need- 
less to inquire; the dog was happily unconscious of the ap- 
proaching tragedy. 

10. Morning dawned ; the hour of execution arrived ; and the 
prisoner, wifh other victims of revolutionary vengeance, went 
forth to the scaffold. One last caress was permitted ; next min- 
ute the ax fell, and severed the head of the poor gentleman from 
his body. His dog saw the bloody deed perpetrated, and was 
frantic with grie£ He followed the mangled corpse of his mas- 
ter to the grave. No persuasions could induce him to leave the 
spot Night and day he lay on the bare ground. Food was 
offered, but he would not eat. 

IL If a dog^s heart could be broken, the heart of this one 
surely was. Day by day his body grew thinner, his eye more 
glassy. Occasionally he uttered low, moaning sounds. They 
were the expiring efforts of nature. One morning he was found, 
stretched lifeless on the earth. Death had kindly put an end to 
his sufferings. 

12. Who can describe the depth of agony that this faithful 
creature had endured? None. All can, however, tell how 
France has been punished for the crimes of which the above is 
only one among many thousands. 

1 MS' ni &6, a Tnaiiman. in tlie chief persons of a state ; one 

* De' mon, a spirit^ holding a who is hanghtj, proud, or overhear- 

middle place between men and the ing in his temper or habits, 

gods of the pagans ; an evil spirit ; ^ Qumotined (gQ^ \h tindO> he- 

a devil. headed with the guillotine, a mar 

' A ris' to 6rttt, one who fi&vors, chine in which a heavy ax is raised 

in principle or practice, a form of by means of a cord, and let fiUl upon 

government whose power is vested the neck of the victim. 
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n. 

24. LEWIS AJfD HIS BOO. 

MASTER JOHN had come to sail a little boat which his 
grandfather had given him: the string by which the 
length of its voyage was to have been regulated had broken, 
and the boat had drifted farther and &rther from its h^pl^ss 
owner, until at last it had reached a species of buoy* to which 
the park-keeper's punt* was occasionally moored, and there it 
had chosen to stick hard and fast In this rebellious little craft 
was embarked, so to speak, all Master John's present stock of 
earthly happiness; thence the sdrrow which Mary's caresses 
were unable to assuage, and thence the lamentations' which 
had attracted Lewis's attention. 

2. " Don't cry so, my little man, and well see if we can't* find 
fk way of getting it for you," observed Lewis, encouragingly, 
raising the distressed ship-owner in his arms, to afford him a 
better view of his stranded property. " We must ask my d6g 
to go and fetch it for us. Come here, Mr. Faust ! You are not 
afraid of him ? he wouldn't hurt you ; thaf s right, pat him — 
there's a brave boy. Now, ask him to fetch your boat for you : 
Say, * Please, Mr. Faust, go and get my boat ' — say so." 

S. And the child— -half-pleafied, half-frightened, but with im- 
plicit' fidth in the dog's intellectual powers, and the advisa- 
bility of conciliating its good-will and imploring its assistance — 
repeated the desired formula* with great fervor.' " That's well ! 
Now, nurse, take care of Master — what did you say ? — ay,' Mas- 
ter John, while I show Faust where the boat is." As he spoke, 
he took up a stone, and, attracting Fausf s attention to his pro- 
ceedings, jerked it into the water just beydnd the spot where 
the boat lay, at the same time directing him to fetch it 

^ With a bound like the spring of a lion, the noble dog 

^ Buoy (bwl!), a float ; a flcMiting trustmg fully to another's word, 

mark to point out the position of power, or authority ; entire, 

objects henSafli the water. * Formula (fAr^ mu U), a set rule 

* Piint, a flat-hottomed hoat. or form ; a fixed method in which 
' lAaC en XSf tion, the act of be- any thing is to he arranged, done, 

"^^^i^ihng ; expression of sorrow. said, or the like. 

* Oant (kftnt). ' Per'v or, heat ; very great feeling. 

* Im pUo^ it, resting on another ; ' Ay (AI), yea ; yes. 
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dashed into the water, and swam vigorously toward the object 
of his quest/ reached it, seized it in his powerful jaws, and 
turned his head toward the bank in preparation for his home- 
ward voyage ; while the delighted child laughed and shouted 
with joy at the prospect of regaining his 15st treasure. Instead, 
however, of proceeding at once toward the shore, the dog re- 
mained stationary, beating the water with his fore-paws to keep 
himself &float, and occasionally uttering an uneasy whine. 
"Here— Faust! Faust! What in the world's the matter witii 
him ?** exclaimed Lewis, calling the dog, and inciting' him, by 
gestures, to return — ^but in vain. His struggles only became 
more violent, without his making the slightest prdgress through 
the water. 

6. Attracted by the sight, a knot of loungers g&thered round 
the spot, and various suggestions were hazarded as to the dog's 
unaccount^le behavior. "I think he must be seized wifh 
cramp,** observed a good-natured, round-faced man, in a vel- 
veteen jacket, who looked like one of the park-keepers. "The 
dnimal is suicidally disposed, apparently,*' remarked a tall, aris- 
tocratic-looking young man, with a sinister* expression of coun- 
tenance, to which a thick mustache* imparted a character of 
fierceness. "Anxious to submit to the cold-water cure, more 
probably," replied his companion. "It will be kiU, rather than 
cure, with him, before long," .returned the former speaker, with 
a half-laugh. " He's getting l5wer in the water €v6ry minute." 

6. "He's caught by the string of the boat which is twisted 
round the buoy !" exclaimed Lewis, who, during the above con- 
versation, had seized the branch of a tree, and, raising himself 
by his hands, had reached a position from which he was able to 
perceive the cause of his favorite's disaster. " He'll be drowned 
if he is not unfastened. Who knows where the key of the boat- 
house is kept ?" " Yl run and fetch it," cried the good-natured 
man; "ifs at the receiving-house, I l^lieve." "Quick; or it 
will be no use!" said Lewis, in the greatest excitement 

7. The man hurried 5ff, but the crowd round the spot had 

1 Qu^Bt, desire ; searcli. ^ Mustache (m&s tftsliO, that part 

* In clf ing, moving to action ; of the heard which grows on the 
roufflng. upper lip ; hair left to grow ahove 

* SXn' is ter, left-handed ; evil the mouth. 
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now become so dense^— even carriages filled wifh fashionably 
dressed ladies having stopped to witness the catastrophe,* — ^that 
it was no ea^ matter for him to make his way through it; and 
several minutes elapsed without witnessing his return. In the 
meantime, the poor dog's struggles were becoming Mnter and 
fointer; his whining had changed to something between a 
hoarse bark and a howl, — a sound so clearly indicative of suffer- 
ing as to be most distressing to the bystanders ; and it was evi- 
dent, that, if some effort were not speedily made for his relief, he 
must sink. 

8. **He shall not perish unassisted P* exclaimed Lewis, impet- 
uously — *^ Who will lend me a knife T* Several were immedi- 
ately dffered him, from which he selected one with a broad blade. 
** May I inquire how you propose to prevent the catastrophe Y" 
asked, superciliously,' the mustached gentleman to whom we 
have bef&re alluded. "You shall see, dlrfictly,^^ returned Lewis, 
divesting himself of his c5at, waistcoat, and nSckcldth. " I pre- 
sume you are aware there is jiot one man in a hundred who 
could swim that distance in his clothes,'' resumed the speaker, 
in the same sneering tone ; " do you actually, — I merely ask as a 
matter of curiosity,— do you really consider it worth while to 
peril your life for that of a d5g ?** 

9. "For such a noble animal as that — ^y8sP replied Lewis, 
sternly. " I might not take the trouble for a mere puppy /* and 
he pronounced the last two words with a marked emphasis, 
which rendered his meaning unmistakable. The person he ad- 
dressed colored with anger, and slightly raised his cane, — ^but he 
read that in Lewis's &ce which caused him to relinquish his in- 
tention; and, smiling scornfully, he folded his arms and re- 
mained to observe the event 

10. Having completed his preparations, Lewis placed the 
knife between his teeth, and, motioning to the crowd to stand 
aside, gave a short run, dashed through the sh&llow water, 
and then, breasting the stream gallantly,^swam, with powerful 
strokes, toward the still struggling animal. As he perceived his 
master approaching, the poor d5g ceased howling; and, seem- 
ingly re-animated by the prospect of assistance, redoubled his 

^ Oa i&a^ tro phe, a final event, * 3vl^ per cIV i oiia ly, proudly ; 
lUiiaUj of a disastrous naturo. haughtily ; overbearingly. 
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efforts to keep himself &fl5at In order to avoid the stroke of 
his paws, Lewis swam round him, and^ supporting himself by 
resting one hand upon the buoy, he grasped the knife with the 
other, and at one stroke severed the string. 

11. The effect was instantly perceptible : freed from the re- 
straint which had till now paralyzed ^ his efforts, the ddg at once 
rose higher in the water ; and, even in that extremity, his affec- 
tion for his master overpowering his instinct of self-preservation, 
he swam toward him wifh the child^s boat (of which, throughout 
the whole scene, he had never loosened his hold) in his mouth. 
Merely waiting to assure himself that the animal had y^t 
strength enough remaining to enable him to regain the shore, 
Lewis set him the example by quitting the buoy, and striking 
out lustily for the bank. 

12. But now A» weight of his clothes, thoroughly saturated 
as they had become, b^aat» toll upon him ; and his strokes be- 
came weaker, while his breaOi came dinit wmA Hhmk J!aiu4 oa 
the contrary, freed from the string which had entai^ilcd Inm, 
proceeded merrily, and reached the shore ere Lewis had per- 
formed half the distance. Depositing the boat in triumph at 
the feet of one of the bystanders, the generous animal only 
stopped to shake the water from his ears, and then, plunging in 
again, swam to meet his master. 

13. It was perhaps fortunate that he did so; for Lewis's 
strength Was rapidly deserting him, his clothes appearing to 
drag him down like leaden weights. Availing himself of the 
ddg's assistance, he placed one arm &cr5ss its back, and, still 
paddling wifh the other, he was partiy dragged and partiy swam 
forward till his feet touched ground, when, letting the animal 
go free, he waded through the sh&llow water and reached the 
bank, exhausted indeed, but in safety. 

H. Bejecting the many friendly dffers of assistance wiCh which 
he was instantly overwhelmed, he wrung the water from his 
dripping hair, stamped it out of his boots, and hastily resuming 
his coat and waistcoat, was about to quit a spot where he was 
the observed of all observers, when Lord Bellefield, after ex- 
changing a few words with his companions, made a sign to at- 
tract Lewis's attention. Having succeeded in so doing, he said, 

* P&< a l^ed, made powerless. 
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**That is a fine dog of yours, sir; will you take a twenty-pound 
note for him?'' 

16. Lewis's countenonGe, pale from ezbaostion, flushed wifh 
anger at these words ; pausing a momdnt, however, ere he re- 
pUed, he answered, coldly, " Had he been for stl^ «r, I should 
scarcely have risked drowning in order to save him. I Talue my 
life at more than twenty pounds." Then, turning on hk Imm^ 
he whistled Faust to fdllow him, and walked &waj at a rapid 
pace in the direction of Hyde Park Comer. 

m. 

»S. THE KEJfTUCKMJf'S BOQ. 

AKENTUOKIAN* spdrtsman had & favorite stag-hound, 
str5ng, and of first-rate qualities, named Bravo, which 
he, on one occasion, when going on a hunting-expedition, left 
at hdme, taking in his st^ad, on trial, a fine-looking hound 
which had been presented to him a few days befSre. Having 
gdne a certain length into the woodland in quest of game, he 
fired at a powerful stag,* which he brought down after a con- 
siderable nin, and believed to be dead. 

2. The animal, however, was Only stunned by the shot. He 
was no sooner touched with the keen edge of the knife, than he 
rose with a sudden bound, "threw me from his body," says the 
hunter, " and hurled my knife from my hand. I at once saw 
my danger, but it was too late. With one bound he was upon 
me, wounding and almost disabling me with his sharp horns 
and feet I seized him by his wide-spread antlers," and sought 
to regain possession of my knife, but in vain ; each new strug- 
gle drew us further from it 

8, <* My horse, frightened at the unusual scene, had madly fied 
to the top of an adjoining ridge, where he stood looking down 
upon the c5mbat,' trembling and quivering in 6v6ry limb. My 
ddg had not come up, and his bfty * I could not now hear. The 
struggles of the furious animal had now become dreadful, and 
every moment I could feel his sharp hoofs * cutting deep into 

> St&g, the male red deer. * 05m^ bat, a struggle to resist, 

* Ant' ler, a start or branch of a oonqitftr, or destroy ; a small battle, 

bom of an animal of the deer fami- ^ B&y, bark. 

I7, as of the moose or stag. ■ Hoofii (hAfe). 
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my flesh ; my grasp upon his antlers Was growing less and less 
firm, and yet I relinquished not my hold. 

4. "The struggle had brought us near a deep ditch, washed* 
by autumn rains, and into this I endeavored to force my adver- 
sary; but my strength was unequal to the effort: when we 
approached to the v6ry brink, he leaped over the drain. I 
reHnquished my hold, and rolled in, hoping thus to escape him ;. 
but he returned to the attack, and throwing himself upon me, 
inflicted numerous severe cuts upon my fiice and breast before 
I could again seize him. 

6. ^ Locking my arms round his antlers, I drew his head close 
to my breast, and was thus, by great effort, enabled to prevent 
his doing me any serious injury. But I felt that this could not 
last 16ng ; every muscle and fiber of my frame was called into 
action, and human nature could not long bear up under such 
exertion. Faltering a silent prayer to Heaven, I prepared to 
meet my fate. 

6. " At this moment of despair' I heard the faint hayings of 
the hound ; the stag, too, heard the sound, and springing from 
the ditch, drew me wifh him. His efforts were now redoubled, 
and I could scarcely cling to him. YSt tl;at bl6ss6d sound 
came nearer and nearer ! Oh, how wildly beat my heart as I saw 
the hound emerge * from the ravine,* and spring forward with 
a short, quick bark, as his eye rested on his game ! 

7. " I released my hold of the stag, which turned upon the new 
enemy. Exhausted,* and unable to rise, I still cheered the dog, 
that, dastard •-like, fled before the infuriated animal, which, 
seemingly despising such an enemy, again threw himself upon 
me. Again did I succeed in throwing my anns around his ant- 
lers, but not until he had inflicted several deep and dangerous 
wounds^ upon my head and face, cutting to the vSry bone. 

8. " Blinded by the flowing blood, exhausted and despairing, 
I cursed the coward dog, which stood near, baying furiously, 
y^t refusing to seize his game. Oh, how I prayed for Bravo ! 

1 Washed (wAsht). * Exhausted (egz h^t'' ed), de- 

' Despair (de Bp&rO> loss of hope, piived whoUy of strength ; &tigaed. 

■Emerge (emSrjO, come forth *DSs^tard, one who meanly 

from ; rise out of and appear.* shrinks fronLdonger ; a great coward. 

*■ Ravine (ra vin'), a deep and nar- ' Wound (wflnd), a hurt ; an in- 
row hollow, usuaUy worn by water, jury ; damage. 
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The thoughts of death were bitter. To die thus in the wild 
f5rest &lone^ wifh none to help ! Thoughts of home and friends 
coursed like lightning through my brain. At that moment, 
when hope herself had fled, deep and clear over the neighbor- 
ing hill came the baying of my gallant Brayo ! 

P. "I should have known his voice among a thousand. I 
pealed forth, in one faint shout: * Ow, BravOy onT The next 
moment, with tiger-like bounds, the noble dog came leaping 
down the hill, scattering the dried autumnal leaves like a whirl- 
wind in his path. * No pause he knew f but fixing his fangs* 
in the stag's throat, he at once commenced the struggle. 

10. " I fell back, completely exhausted. Blinded wifh blood, 
I only knew that a terrific struggle was going on. In a few 
moments all was still, and I felt the warm breath of my faithful 
dog as he licked my wounds. Clearing my eyes from gore, I 
saw my late adversary dead at my feet, and Bravo, * my own 
Bravo,' as the heroine of a modem n5v61 would say, standing 
over me. He had gnawed in two the rope with which he had 
been tied, and following his master' through all his windings, 
arrived in time to rescue him from a horrible death." 



SECTION VIII. 

I. 

Z6. THE BLOOD HORSE. 

aAMAEEA is a dainty steed, 
Str5ng,* black, and of a noble breed^ 
Full of fire, aud full of bone, 
Wifh all his line of fathers known ; 
Fine his nose, his ndstrils thin, 
But blown abroad by the pride within ! 
His mane is like a river flowing. 
And his eyes like embers glowing 
In the darkness of the night, 
And his pace as swifb as light. 

' F^gft, tusks ; long, pointed teeth ' Master (mis^ ter). 
by which the prey is seized and held. ' Strang, see Note 5, p. 18. 
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2. Look, — ^how 'round his straining throat 
Grace and shifting beauty float! 
Sinewy strength is in his reins, 
And the red blood gallops through his veins, — 
Eicher, redder, neyer ran 
Through the boasting heart of man ! 
He can trace his lineage * higher 
Than the Bourbon' dare aspire, — 
Douglas,' Guzman,* or the Gudlph,' 
Or O'Brien's' blood itself I 

S. He, who hath no peer, was bom, 
Here, upon a red March mom ; 
But his famous fathers dead 
Were Ar'abs all, and Arab bred, 
And the last of that great line 
Trod like one of a race divine ! 
And yfit, — ^he was but friend to one. 
Who fed him at the set of sun. 
By some lone fountain fringed wifh green ; 
With him, a roving BSd'ouin,' 
He lived — (none else would he obey 
Through all the hot Arabian day) — 
And died, untamed, upon the sands 
Where Balkh • amidst the desert stands I Pboctbr. 

n. 

27. DOJf FULAJ^O. 

THERE they came ! Gerrian's whole band of horses in full 
career ! First, their heads suddenly lifted above a crest of 

^ Iiin^ e age, descendants in a line ^ Guelph (gwMf ), a line of Ger- 

from a common foTe&ther ; race. man princes, originally Italian, and 

' Bourbon (bftr^ bon), the name of traced to the 9th century, from which 

a French royal family which traces the present royal fiunily of England 

its origin to Louis IX. claims its descent. 

* Dodg^ las, here refers to a Scot- * O'Brien, the name of a fftmily 

tish fiunily which has been connected ranking among the most ancient in 

with the royal houses of Scotland Ireland. 

and England, and with the most dis- ^ Bedouin (bM^ A ^n), one of a 

tinguished nobles of Europe. tribe of Arabs. 

< GusEman (g6th mftnO- ^ Balkh (b&lk). 
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the prai'rie ; then they burst over, like the foam and spray of a 
black, stormy wave when a blast strikes it, and wildly swept by 
us, with manes and tails flaring in the wind. It was magnifi- 
cent* My heart of a horseman leaped in my breast "Hur- 
rah !*" I cried. " Hurrah 't is ! '' said Gerrian. 

f^. The herd dashed by in a huddle, makmg for the cor- 
ral* Just behind, aloof from the rush and scamper of his less 
noble brethren, came the black, — my purchase. It was grand 
to see a horse that understood and respected himself so per- 
fectly. One, too, that meant the world should know that he 
was the v6ry chief&st chief of his race, proud with the blood of 
a thousand kings. How masterly he looked! Bow untamably 
he stepped! 

3. The herd was galloping furiously. He disdained to break 
into a gallop. He trotted after, a hundred feet behind the hind- 
m5st, with large and Uberal action. And even at this half 
speed, easily oyertaking his slower c5mrades, he from time to 
time paused, bounded in the air, tdssed his head, flung out 
his legs, and then strode on again^ writhing all over with sup- 
pressed power. 

4. He was an American horse, — so they distinguish in Califor- 
nia one brought from the old States, — a superb* young stallion, 
perfectly black, without spot upon him, except where a flake of 
foam from his indignant* ndstril had caught upon his flank. A 
thorough-bred horse, with the perfect tail and silky mane of a 
noble race. Hard after him came Jos6, the herdsman, on a fast 
mustang.* As he rode, he whirled his lasso ' with easy turn of 
the wrist 

6. The black, trotting still, and halting still to cur'yet* and 

' Bftag nXT i cent, on a grand scale ; * Miis^ tang, the wild hoxse of the 

Strand in appearance. prairies in Mexico, California, &c. 

* Hurrah (h6 rAO» a shout of joy, ^ L&s^ so, a rope or cord with a 
or triumph, or ajiplaase. noose, used for catching wild horses, 

* 06r^ ral, an indosnre or yard, and other aniTnals. 

especially for cattle, near a house. ^ Ourvet (k^r^ vet), to leap as a 

^ Sn perV, grand ; rich ; showy. horse, when he raises hoth his foro 

■ In dig' nant, greatly provoked* legs at once, equally advanced, and, 

as when a person is excited by un- as his fore legs are falling, raises his 

just treatment, or a mean action ; hind legs, so that all of his legs are 

angxyv in the air at once. 
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c^racdle,^ tnmed back his head contemptuously at his pursuer. 
^ Mexicans may chase their own ponies, and break their spirit 
by brutality ; but an American horse is no more to be touched 
by a Mexican than an American man. Bah I make your cast I 
Don't trifle with your Mssol I challenge you. Jerk &way, 
Seflor Greaser 1 I give you as feir a chance as you could wish.'' 
So the black seemed to say, with his provoking backward glance, 
and his whinny of disdain. 

6. Jos6 took the hint He dug cruel spurs into his horse. 
The mustang leaped forward. The black gave a tearing bound, 
and quickened his pace, but still waited the will of his pur- 
suer. They were just upon us, chased and chaser, thundering 
down the slope, when the herdsman, checking his wrist at the 
turn, flung his lasso straight a8 an drrow for the black's head. 

7. I could hear the hide rope sing through the summer air, for 
a moment breezeless. Will he be taken 1 WiU horse or man 
be victor! The loop of the lasso opened like a hoop. It hung 
poised' for one instant a few feet before the horse's head, 
vibrating in the air, keeping the circle perfect, waiting for the 
herdsman's pull to tighten about that proud neck and those 
swelling shoulders. 

8. Hurrah! Thbough it went the black I With one 
brave bound he dashed through the open loop. He touched 
only to spurn its vain assault, with his hindmost hoof. ** Hur-' 
rah !" I cried. " Hurrah ! 't is," shouted Gerrian. Jos6 drag- 
ged in his spumed lasso. The black, with elated * head, and 
tail waving like a banner, sprung forward, closed in with the 
herd; they parted for his passage, he took his leadership, and 
presently was Idst with his suite* over the swell of the prairie. 

9. When we had come in sight of the c6rral, we discovered, 
to our surprise, the whole band of horses had voluntarily 
entered. Gerrian sent in Jos6, who drove all but the black out 
of the staked enclosure. He trotted about at his ease, snuffing 
at the stakes and bars, and showing no special disposition to 
follow. 

' 0&<a651e,a8emi.roand, or half * E ISS ted, lifted up ; raised by 

tiini, which a hoise makes, either to success or pride, 

the right or left. * Suite (sw6t), attendants or fol- 

Poised, balanced or suspended lowers ; a set ; a series ; a coUection ; 

by equal weight or power. as a mite of rooms. 
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10. I entered &lone. Presently he began performing at his 
own free will. It was magnifieent to see him as he circled 
about me, fire in his eye — ^pride in his n5stril, power and grace 
from tip to tip. He trotted powerfully; he galloped gracefully; 
he thundered at full speed ; he lifted his fore-legs to welcome ; he 
flung out his hind-legs to repel; he leaped as if he were spring- 
ing over bayonets; he pranced and curveted as if he were the 
pretty plaything of a girL Then, when he had amused himself, 
and delighted me sufficiently, he trotted up and snuffed about 
me, just out of reach. 

11. Finally, instinctively knowing me for a friend, the black 
came forward and made the best speech he could of welcome, — 
a neigh, and no more. Then he approached nearer, and, not 
without shying and starts, of which I took no notice, at last 
licked my hand, put his head upon my shoulder, suffered me to 
put my arm round his neck, and in fact lavished upon me 5v6ry 
mark of confidence. At last, after a good hour's work, I per- 
suaded him to accept a halter. Then, by gentle seductions,* I 
induced him to start and accompany me homeward, 

12. The black would tolerate no one but me. Wifh me he 
established as close a brotherhood as can be between man and 
beast. I named him, after the gold mine, my share of which I 
had given in exchange, Don Fulakc' He represented to me 
my whole profit for the sternest and roughest work of my life. 
I looked at him, and looked at the mine, — ^that pile of pretty 
pebbles, that pile of bogus ore, — ^and I did not regret my bar- 
gain. I never have regretted it, ** My kingdom for a horse," — 
so much of a kingdom as I had, I had given. Whspthrop.* 

^ 8e dii6^ tion, act of leading away France, Germany, Italy, and Greece, 

from duty ; means of tempting or He also traveled extensively in this 

attracting; country. He was killed at the bat- 

« Fnlano (f8 U' no). tie of Great Bethel, Va., June 10, 

» Theodore Winthrop, an Ameri- 1861. He left in manuscript three 

can soldier and author, was bom in novels, " Cecil Dreeme," " John 

New Haven, Conn., Sept. 22, 1828. Brent," and "Edwin Bothertoft," 

He was graduated at Yale CoUege which, as well as a number of maga- 

in 1848, and for the sake of his zine articles, have been published 

health visited England, Scotland, since his death. 
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IIL 
28. THE CID AJ^D BAVIECA. 

L 

THE king looked on him kindly, as on a vassal ^ trae ; 
Then to the king Buy Diaz' spake, after reverence due, 
" O king I the thing is shameful, that any man beside 
The liege lord of Castile • himself, should Bavieca ride : 

2. 
" For neither Spain nor Araby could another charger bring 
So good as he, and certes,^ the best befits my king. 
But, that you may behold him, and know him to the core, 
I'll make him go as he was wont ' when his nostrils smelt the Moor.'' 

3. 

With that, the Cid,* clad as he was, in mantle furred and wide, 
On Bavieca vaulting, put the rowel in his side ; 
And up and down, and round and round, so fierce Tvas his career, 
Streamed like a pennon on the wind, Buy Diaz' minivere. 

-*. 
And all that saw them praised them, — ^they lauded man and horse, 
As matched well, and rivals for gallantry and force ; 
Ne'er had they looked on horseman might to this knight come near. 
Nor on other charger worthy of such a cavalier. 

6. 
Thus, to and fro a-rushing, the fierce and furious steed. 
He snapped in twain his nether^ rein : — ** God pity now the Cid I — 
Gk>d pity Diaz I" cried the lords, — but when they looked again. 
They saw Buy Diaz ruling him, with the fragment of his rein ; 
They saw him proudly ruling with gesture firm and calm, 
like a true lord commanding, and obeyed as by a lamb. 

6. 
And so he led him foaming and panting to the king, 
But, " No," said Don Alphonso, " it were a shameful thing, 
Tliat peerless Bavieca should ever be bestrid, 
By any other mortal but Bivar, — mount, mount again, my Cid 1" 

^ V&s^ sal, one who holds lands * Oastile (k&s ikV), a former king- 

of a superior, and who vows fidelity dom of Spain, 

and homage to him ; a tenant. ^ Oer^ t§a, certainly ; in truth. 

^ Ruy Diaz (di' &th), Count of Bi- » Wont (wunt), used ; accustomed, 

var (bi v&rO an illustrious champion * Oid, chief or commander — a name 

of Christianity and of the old Span- given to Buy Diaz, 

ish royalty, in the 11th century. ' N^Qi^ er, lower. 
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SECTION IX. 

I. 

29. DESTRUCTIOJf OF IJTSECTS. 

A WANTON * destruction of insects, simply because they 
are insects, without question as to their habits, without 
inqui'ry as to their mis'chievousness, for no other reason than 
that, wherever we see an insect, we are accustomed to destroy it, 
is wr6ng. We haye no right to seek their destruction if tiiey 
are harmless. Our only thought of an insect is that it is some- 
thing to be broomed or trod on. There is a vague' idea that 
naturalists sometimes pin them to the wall, for some reason that 
they probably know ; but that there is any right, or rule, or law 
that binds us toward G5d's minor' creatures, scarcely enters 
into our conception/ 

2. A spider in our dwelling is out of place, and the broom is 
a scepter that rightly sweeps him &way; but in the pasture, 
where he beldngs, and you do not, — ^where he is of no inconven- 
ience, and does no mischief, — ^where his webs are but tables 
spread for his own food, — ^where he fdllows his own instincts in 
e&tching insects for his livelihood, — ^why should you destroy him 
there, in his brief hour of h&ppindss ? And yfit, wherever you 
see a spider, " Hit him / '^ is the law of life. 

3. TJptum a stone in the field. You shall find a city un- 
awares. Dwelling together in peace are a score * of different in- 
sects. Worms draw in their nimble heads from the dazzling 
light Swift shoot shining, black bugs back to their covert* 
Ants swarm with feverish agility,' and bear &way their eggs. 
Now sit quietly down and watch the 6n'ginery* and economy* 
that are laid open to your view. Trace the canals ox highways 
through which their traffic has been carried. See what str£lnge 

' Wanton (w6n^t&n), unrestrained ; ^ S65re, a notch or mark made to 

Bpordva keep an accoimt ; twenty. 

* VSgue, unsettled ; uncertain. * Covert (k&v'ert), a covered place ; 

' VSf nor, inferior ; lesser. a shelter. 

^ Oon'otfp^ tion, the image, idea, ^ A ffi^ i tj^, quickness of motion, 
or notion of any action or thing ^ Bn^ f^e rf, artful contrivance 
which is formed in the mind. * XI 66n^ o mj^, orderly system. 
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conditions of life are going on before you. Feel at least sym- 
pathy * for something that is not a reflection of yourself. Learn 
to be in'terested without egotism.* 

4. But no, the first impulse * of rS^tional * man, educated to 
despise insects and-G5d's minor works, is to seek another stone, 
and, with kindled eye, pound these thoroughfares of harmless 
insect life until all is utterly destroyed. And if we leave them 
and go our way, we have a sort of lingering sense that we have 
fallen somewhat short of our duty. The most universal and the 
most unreasoning destroyer is man, who symbolizes* death bet- 
ter than any other thing. 

6. I, too, learned this murderous pleasure in my boyhood. 
Through Idng years I have tried to train myself out of it; aiid 
at last I have unlearned it I love, in summer, to seek the soli- 
tary' hillside, — ^that is less solitary than even the crowded city, 
-^and, waiting till my intrusion^ has ceased to alarm, watch the 
wonderftd ways of life which a kind G5d has poured abroad with 
such profusion.* And I am not ashamed to confess that the 
leaves of that great book of revelafion which God opens 6v6ry 
morning, and spreads in the valleys, on the hills, and in the 
fSrests, are rich with marvelous* lessons that I could read no- 
where else. And 5ft«n things have taught me what words have 
flailed to teach. Yea, the words of revelation have themselves 
been interpreted to my understanding by the things that I have 
seen in the solitudes of populous nature. 

6, I love to feel my relation to every part of animated nature. 
I try to go back to that simplicity of Paradise " in which man 
walked, to be sure at the head of the animal kingdom, but not 
bloody, desperate, cruel, crushing whatever was not useful to 
him. I love to feel that my relationship to G6d gives me a right 

^ 8j^m^ pa thy, kindness of feeling * 861^ i ta rjf*, not much visited ; 

toward sufferers ; fellow-feeling. retired. 

' E^ go tl6m, the practice of too ^ Intnudon (in trft' zftn), act of en- 

often lusing the word /; hence, tering into a place without invita- 

speaking or writing much of one's tion, right, or welcome, 
self ; self-praise. ^ Pfofiuion (pro f&^ z&n), great 

' Im^ pulse, hasty inclination. supply or plenty ; rich abundance. 

^ Rational (r&sh^ un al), having * Mar^vel oil8,strange ; wonderful, 
reason. ><* PSr^ a dise, the garden of Eden, 

* SjNn^ bol Iz e6, serves as a sign in which Adam and Eve were first 

or representation of. placed ; heaven. 
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to look sympathfit'ically upon all that God nourishes. In his 
bitterness, Job declared, " I have said to the worm, * Thou art my 
mother and my sister.' '^ We may not say this ; but I surely say 
to all living things in God's creation, " I am your elder brother, 
and the almoner ' of God's bounty to you. Being his son, I too 
have a right to look with beneficence' upon your little lives, 
even as the greater Father does." 

7. A wanton disregard of life and happiness toward the insect 
kingdom tends to produce carelessness of the happiness of ani- 
mal life everywhere. I do nf)t mean to say that a man who 
would needlessly crush a fly woidd therefore slay a man ; but I 
do mean to say that that mdral constitution out of which 
springs klndndss is hindered by that which wantonly destroys 
happiness anywhere. And I hold that a man who wantonly 
would destroy insect life, or would destroy the comfort of the 
animal that serves him, is prepared to be inhuman toward the 
lower forms of human life. 

8. The fsici is, that all those invasions' of life and happiness 
which are educating men to an indulgence of their passions, to 
a disregard of Gdd's work, to a low and base view of creation, to 
a love of destructiveness, and to a disposition that carries with 
it cruelty and suffering, and that is hindered from breaking out 
only by fear and selfishness, lead to a disregard of labor and the 
laborer. The nature which they beget will c&tch man in his 
sharp necessities, and mercilessly coerce* him to the benefit of 
the str5ng and the spoiling of the weak. And it is the interest 
of the poor man, and the oppressed man, that there should be a 
Christianity' that shall teach men to regard the whole animal 
kingdom below themselves as Gdd's kingdom and as having 
rights — ^minor and lower rights, but nj^A^*— before God and be- 
fore man. Bbbchkb.* 

" Al' men er, one who durtributes taught by Chriat ; the religion of 

alms, or gifts, in behalf of another. Christians. 

» Be rar i cence, the practice of • Rev. Henry Ward Beeoher, 

doing good ; kindness. the distinguished American preach- 

» Invasion (in vi' zftn), encroach- er, lecturer, and writer, was bom at 

ment ; raid. Litchfield, Conn., June 24, 1813. He 

< Ooeroe (ko firs'), restrain by force, graduated at Amherst College, Mass., 

■ OhrlstUnity (krist y&n' i ty), the 1834. He is at present minister of 

system of doctrines and precepts Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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11. 
30. THE CHAIJ^ OF BESTRUCTIOK. 

TAjaet FIRST. 

DIEECTLY in front of the tent, and at no great distance 
from it, a thick network of vines stretched between two 
trees. Over the leaves grew flowers so thickly as almost to 
hide them ; the whole surface shining as if a bright carpet had 
been spread from tree to tree, and hung down between them. 
Francis, who had for some time kept his eyes in that direction, 
aU at once exclaimed : " Look y5nder — ^humming-birds !" 

^. " Where are they ?'' inquired Lucian.* " S5ftly, brothers, 
approach them gently.** As Lucian said this, he walked cau- 
tiously forward, followed by B^sil' and Francis. "Ah!** 
exclaimed Lucian, as they drew near, " I see one now ; it is the 
ruby-throat : see his throat how it ghtters !** 

S. "Shall we try to catch it?** asked Francis. "No, I 
would rather observe it a bit You ma/ look for the nest, as 
you have good eyes.** When the curiosity of the boys was 
satisfied, they were about to return to the tent ; but Lucian 
suddenly made a motion, which caused his brothers to look on 
the ground. 

4. Crouching among the leaves, now crawling side-ways, now 
making short springs, and then hi^ng itself, went a fearful- 
looking creature about the size of the humming-bird* Its 
body consisted of two pieces joined about the middle, and cov- 
ered all over wifli a reddish-brown wool or hair, that stood 
upright like bristles. It had ten limbs, long, crooked, and 
covered with hair like the body — ^two curved claw-like feelers in 
front, and two horns projecting behind, so that but for its sharp 
fiery eyes, it would have been difficult to tell which was its head. 

5. " The leaping-spider,** whispered Lucian to his brothers ; 
" see, it is after the humming-bird ! ** This was evident Step 
by step, and leap after leap, it was approaching the cluster of 
blossoms where the humming-bird was at that moment Some- 
times the spider would hide itself among the leaves of the vine, 
then, when the bird settled for a moment to feed, it would 
advance nearer by a quick run or a leap, concealing itself again 

1 Iiuoian (W M an). « Basil (bi/n)! '~' 
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to await a fresh opportunity. At last, the bird poised itself at 
the mouth of a flower, sucldng out the honey with its 15ng 
tongue, and in a moment the spider sprang forward and 
clutched it round the body with his feeler, 

6. The bird, wifh a wild chirrup, flew outwards and upwards 
as if to carry the spider ^way. But its flight was suddenly 
checked ; and, on looking more closely, the fine thread of the 
spider was seen attached to the tree at one end and his body 
at the other, str5ng enough to prevent the poor bird from escap- 
ing from his enemy. Soon the little wings ceased to move. 
The boys could see that the bird was dead, and the mandibles * 
of the spider were buried in its shining throat. 

7. And now the spider began reeling in his line, in order to 
carry up his prey to his nest among the branches. But the eyes 
of the boys were caught at this moment by a shining object 
stealing down the tree. It was a lizard of the most brilliant 
colors ; its back of golden green, the undemeafh part of its 
body a greenish-white, its throat of the brightest scarlet. It 
was not more than six inches in length. 

8. As it was crawling onward, its bright eye fell on the spider 
and his prey. All at once the Uzard stopped, its color changed; 
the red throat became white, the green body brown, so that it 
could hardly be distinguished from the bark of the tree on which 
it crouched. Soon it was evident that it meant to attack the 
spider, and to. do this it ran round the tree to the nest, where 
it crouched down, waiting the return of the master of the house. 

9. The spider, no doubt exulting' in the thought of the feast 
he was going to have, and little suspecting a foe so near, came 
up. In a moment the lizard sprang upon him, and lizard, 
spider, and bird fell to the ground. There was a short struggle 
between the first two, but the spider was no match for the 
lizard, who in a few moments had ground oflF his legs, and 
killed him by thrusting his sharp teeth into the spider's skull. 

10. From the moment the lizard sprang upon his prey all his 
bright colors had retumed-r-if possible, brighter than before. 
And now the lizard began dragging the body of the spider 
&crdss the grass, when suddenly, from a tree close by, out of a 

* JHeSjoT dl bles, jaws; the anterior « Exidting (figz Mt' ing), le^iftg 
or upper pair of jaw» of spiders. for joy ; glad above measure. 
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dark round hole, some twenty feet from the ground, a red head 
and brown shoulders were visible. It was moving from side to 
side, watching the ground below, and evidently preparing to 
come down. Lucian, when he saw the red head, olive-brown 
body, and fierce dark eyes, knew it for a scoipion-lizard. 

ni. 

31. THE CHAIJf OF DESTBUCTlOJf. 

PABT SECOND. 

THE little green lizard, rustling over the dead leaves with 
the spider, caught the scorpion's attention, and he 
resolved to deprive him of the prey. But the green lizard was 
brave, and turned to fight — ^his throat swelled out, and looked 
brighter than ever. 

2. After a while, they sprang at each other open-jawed — 
wriggled over the ground, their tails flying in the air ; then 
separated, and again assumed defiant^ attitudes, their forked 
tongues shot forth, and their sparkling eyes glittering in the sun. 

S, The weakest pa^ of the green lizard lies in his tail. So 
tender is it, that the slightest blow will separate it from the 
body. Its foe evidently knew this, and tried to attack the tail ; 
but the lizard carefully faced him whichever way he turned. 
For several minutes they fought, and then the bright colors of 
the green lizard grew paler ; the scorpion rushed forward, threw 
the other on his back, and before he could recover himself, bit 
off his tail The poor little fallow, feeling he had Idst more 
than half his length, ran 5ff, and hid among the 16gs. 

i. It was well for him that he did so ; and it would have been 
better for the scorpion had he stayed in his hole, for a new 
enemy had drawn near while the battle was raging. Prom the 
leafy ^reading branches of a mulberry-tree, a red snake, about 
the thickness of a walking-cane, was hanging down, a full yard 
of it, out from the trees. Just as the lizard ran dff without its 
tail, the scorpion perceived the long red body of the serpent 
danghng above him, and knowing it was a terrible enemy, ran 
off to hide himselfl 

5. But instead of taking to a tree, where he might have 
» De ft' ant, bold ; challenging. 
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escaped, he ran out^ in his Mght^ to the open ground. The 
snake dropped down, overtook him in a moment, and killed him 
on the spot Snakes do not chew their food, but swallow it 
whole, sucking it gradually down their throats. This the red 
snake began to do with the scorpion-lizard— it was a curious 
operation, and the boys watched it With much interest. 

6. But other eyes were bent upon the reptile. A dark sh&d5w 
was seen moving over the ground ; and on looking up, the boys 
saw a large bird, with snow-white head and breast, wheeling in 
the air. It was the great southern kite ; and beautiful it was 
to see him sailing in circles with his wide-spread tapering wings. 

7. Nearer and nearer he came, till the boys could see the red 
gleam of his eyes ; and now for the first time the snake caught 
sight of him too. It had hitherto been closely occupied wifh its 
prey, which it had just swallowed. When it looked up and saw 
the kite, its red color turned pale, and it struck its head into 
the grass, as if to hide itself. It was too late. The kite 
swooped gently down, and when it rose again, 'the reptile was 
seen wriggling in his talons ! 

S. But as the kite rose, it was evident, from the flapping of 
his wings, that his flight was impeded.* The cause soon 
appeared. The snake was no longer hanging from his talons, it 
had twined itself round his body. All at once the kite began 
to flutter, and both bird and serpent fell heavily to the ground. 
A violent struggle ensued — ^the bird trying to free himself from 
the folds of the snake, while the snake tried to squeeze the kite 
to death. How was it to end ? The kite could not free itself 
from the snake. The snake dared not let go the kite, for it 
ifould have been seized by the head, and have lost its power. 
So, though both would gladly have been parted, neither could 
let the other go. 

9. At length the kite got his beak close to^ the head of the 
serpent, then seized the rSptile^s lower jaw in his mouth ; the 
serpent tried to bite, without effect, and now the kite had the 
best of it — ^planting his talons round his adversary's throat, he 
held him as in a vice. The coils of the reptile were seen to 
loose and fall ofL In a few moments its body lay M5ng the 
grass motionless. The kite raised his head, extended his wings 

' Im ped^ ed, obstructed ; hindered. 
6* 
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to make sure he was free; then, with a scream of triumph, rose 
upward, the long body of the serpent trailing after him 
like a train. 

10. At this moment another scream reached the ears of the 
young hunters. It might hare passed for the echo of the first, 
but its tones were wilder and louder. AU eyes were turned in 
the direction whence it came. The boys knew vfiry weU that 
it was the white-headed eagle. 

11. The kite had heard the cry too, and at once tried to rise 
higher into the air, resolved to hold on to his hard-earned 
plunder. Birds of his species will sometimes outfly and escape 
the eagle. Up rose the kite, straining Sv^ry pinion of his 
pointed wings, and upward goes the pursuing eagle. Closer and 
closer they appear to come. Soon both disappear beyfind the 
reach of Tision. Hark ! there is a sound like the whirling of 
a rocket — something has fallen on the tree-top. It is the kite — 
dead, and the blood spurting from a wound in his shoulder ! 

12. And now the eagle has shot down with the snake in her 
talons, gliding slowly over the tops of the trees, and alighted 
on the summit of a dead magnolia.' Basil seized his rifle, 
sprung on his horse, and rode off among the bushes. He had 
been g5ne but a few minutes, when a sharp crack was heard, 
and the eagle was seen tumbling from her perch. This was the 
last link in the Chain of Destruction. Rbid.* 

IV. 
c?^. CRUELTY OF AJflMALS. 

THAT one animal should support its own life only by the 
destruction of another creature,* appears to be r&ther a 
cruel dispensation * of nature, and repugnant * to the beauty and 
kindness which prevail in the order of created things. Averse* 
as are we, the created beings, to inflicting pain on any of our 

1 Mag n5^ li a, a tree having large, ico. He now resides in London. His 

fragrant flowers. books for boys are very popular. 

' Mayne Reid, a British novelist, ' Creature (krit^ ySr), any thing 

was born in the north of Ireland in created ; an animal ; a man. 

1818. He came to America in 1838, ^ DXs^ pen sa' tion, that which is 

traveled extensively in nearly every commanded, dealt out, or appointed. 

State of the Union, and aided the ^ Re pilg'nant, opposite; contrary. 

United States in her war with Mex- * A vene^, unwilling. 
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fSllow-creatures, it can not but seem strange that the Creator 
should haye made so many animals to suffer a ylolent death^ 
and apparently to endure torturing pangs, by the lacerations * to 
which they are subjected by their destroyers. 

2. The reflection is a just one, and one which, until late years, 
has never received a word of answer. Endeavors were made to 
reconcile the Divine love with this apparent cruelty, by asserting 
that the lower animals are endued with so low a sense of pain 
that an injury which would inflict severest torture on a man 
would cause but a slight pang to the animal. 

3. Y6t, as aU animals are clearly sensitive to pain, and many 
of them are known to feel it acutely, this argument has but 
trifling weight Moreover, the system which is insensible to 
pain would be eqi^Uy dull to enjoyment ; and thus we should 
reduce the animal creation to a level but little higher than that 
of the vegetables. 

4- The true answer is, that, by some merciful and marvelous 
provisions, the mode of whose working is at present hidden, the 
sense of pain is driven out of the victim, as soon as it is seized or 
struck by its destroyer. The first person who seems to have 
taken this view of the case was Livingstone,' the well-known 
traveler, who learned the lesson by personal experience. After 
describing an attack made upon a lion, he proceeds : — 

5. "Starting, and looking half round, I saw the lion just in 
the act of springing upon me. I was upon a little height : he 
caught my shoulder as he sprung, and we b5th came to the 
ground bel5w together. Growling hdrribly close to my ear, he 
shook me as a terrier dog shakes a rat. The shock produced a 
stupor similar to that which seems to be felt by a mouse after 
the first shake of the cat It caused a sort of dreaminess, in 
which there was no sense of pain or feeling of terror, though I 
was quite conscious of all that was happening. It was like what 
patients, partially under the influence of cMoroform,' describe, 
who see all the operation, but feel not the knife. 

1 ZJio^ er a' tion, act of rending exploring the country south of the 

or tearing ; breach made by tearing. Nyanzas, in Central Africa, in 1867. 

' David Iiivingstone, the cele-. * Ohloroform (kl6^ ro f&rm), an 

brated African traveler, missionary, oily liquid used to cause insensibili- 

and author, was bom at Glasgow, ty; also applied externally to lessen 

Scotland, in 1815. He was busily pain. 
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6. **This singular condition was not the result of any mental 
process. The shake annihilated ^ fear^ and allowed no sense of 
hdrror on looking round at the beast This peculiar state is 
probably produced in all animals killed by the Carnivora;* and, 
if so, is a merciful provision by our benevolent Creator for less- 
ening the pain of death/* 

7. This fearful experience is, although most valuable, not a 
solitary one, and is made more valuable by that vSry fact. I am 
acquainted with a similar atory, of an 5fficer of the Indian army, 
a German nobleman by birth, who, while in Bengal,' was seized 
pud carried &way by a tiger. He described the whole scene in 
much the same language a^ that of Livingstone, saying, that, as 
far as the bodily senses were concerned, the chief sensation was 
that of a pleasant drowsiness, rather admixed with curiosity as 
to the manner in which the brute was going to eat him. 

8. Only by his reasoning powers, which remained unshaken, 
could he feel that his position was one of almost hopeless danger, 
and that he ought to attempt to escape. Perhaps, in so sudden 
and overwhelming a shock, the mind may be startled for a time 
from its hold upon the nerves, and be, so to speak, not at home 
to receive any impression from the nervous system. 

P. Many men have fallen into the jaws of these fearful beasts, 
but vSry few have survived to tell their tale. In the case of 
Livingstone, rescue' came through the hands of a Hottentot 
servant, who fired upon the lion, and who was himself attacked 
by the infuriated animal In the latter instance, the intended 
victim owed his life to a sudden whim of the tiger, which, after 
carrying him for some distance, threw him down, and went 5ff 
without him. The officer used thankfully to attribute his escape 
to his meager* and fleshless condition, which, as he said, induced 
the Spicure'an * tiger to reject a dinner on so lean and tough an 
animal as himself. 

1 An M' hi lat ed, reduced to thin ; lean ; without stren^h, rich- 
nothing ; destroyed. ness, or the like. 

* Oar nXv^ o ra, an order of ani- ' Ep'^ i 6u re^ an, pertaining to 
mals which live on flesh. Epicurus, a celebrated Greek phi- 

* Bengal (b&n g^O* ^he largest losopher, who regarded pleasure as 
presidency and province of British the highest human happiness; hence, 
India. given to over-indulgence,- especially 

^Mea'ger, having little flesh; in the pleasures of the table. 
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SECTION X. 

L 
33. THE TIDES. 

THE moon is at her full^ and, riding high^ 
Floods the cahn fields with light ; 
The airs that hover in the summer sky 
Are all asleep to-night. 

2. There comes no voice from the great woodlands round 
That murmured all the day ; 
Beneath the sh&dow of their boughs, the ground 
Is not more still than they, 

S^ But ever heaves and moans the r^stl^ss Deep ; 
His rising tides I hear ; 
Afar I see the glimmering bOlows leap : 
I see them breaking near. 

-^ Each wave Springs upward, climbing toward the fair. 
Pure light that sits on high ; — 
Springs eagerly, and faintly sinks to where 
The mother-waters lie. 

5. Fpward again it swells; the moonbeams show. 

Again, its glimmering crest ;' 
Again it feels the &tal weight below, 
And sinks, but not to rest 

6. Again, and y^t again ; until the Deep 

Becalls his brood of waves ; 
And, with a sullen moan, abashed,' they creep 
Back to his inner caves. 

7. Brief respite!' they shall rush from that recess 

With noise and tumult soon, 
And fling themselves, with unavailing stress. 
Up toward the placid* moon. 

1 CrSst, the highest part or sum- > R^s^ pite, a putting off of that 

mit ; the foamy, feather-like top of which was appointed ; delay ; rest. 

a wave. - ^ Wkc/ id, pleased ; contented ; im- 

' A b&died^, much confused* ruffled ; quiet. 
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8. restless Sea ! that in thy prison here 
Dost struggle and complain ; 
Through the slow centuries * yearning to be near 
To ti^t fair orb in vain. 

P. The glorious source of light and heat must warm 
Thy bosom with his glow, 
And on those mounting waves a nobler form 
And freer life bestow. 

10. Then only may they leave the waste of brine 
In which they welter' here, 
And rise above the hills of earth, and shine 
In a serener sphere. W. C. Bbyant. 

IL 
34. TIDE'BOUJ^D IJf THE SEA-CAVES. 

FABT VJBSrr, 

IT was on a pleasant spring morning that,,wifli my little 
curious friend beside me, I stood on the beach opposite the 
eastern promontory,' that, with its stem granitic* wall, bars 
Sccfiss' for ten days out of fivdry fourteen to the wonders of 
the Doocot,* and saw it stretching provokingly out into the 
green water. It was hard to be disappointed, and the caves 
so near. 

2. The tide was a low neap ;* and if we wanted a passage dry- 
shod, it behooved ' us to wait for at least a week. But neither of 
us understood the phildsophy" of neap-tides at that period. I 
was quite sure I had got round at low water, with my uncles, not 

1 Century (s&nt' yu ry), a hundred Sea, and connected with wooded 

years. headlands called South and North 

» WSr ter, to rise and fall ; to Sutors. 

tumhle over ; to wallow. • NSap, neap tides are those which 

' Fr6m^ on to ry, headland ; high happen in the second and last quar- 

land extending into the sea. ters of the moon, when the difference 

^ Qra nXt^ 16, having the nature between high and low water is less 

of, or consisting of, granite-— a kind than at any other period in the month. . 

of rock. ''Behoove^, to he fit, meet, or 

' Doo^ 6ot, sea«aves situated in necessary for. 

Scotland, near the entrance of the ^ Phi 16s^ o ph^, the knowledge 

CrCmarty Frith, an inlet of the North of effects by their causes. 
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a great many days before ; and we both inferred, that, if we but 
succeeded in getting round now, it would be quite a pleasure to 
wait among the caves inside, until such time as the fall of the 
tide should lay bare a passage for our return. 

3. A narrow and broken shelf runs ai5ng the promontory, on 
which, by the assistance of the naked feet, it is just possible to 
creep. We succeeded in scrambling up to it, and then, crawl- 
ing outward on all-fours, — ^the precipice, as we proceeded, 
beetling more and more formidable * from aboye, and the water 
becoming greener and deeper below, — ^we reached the outer 
point of the promontory ; and then doubling the cape on a still 
narrowing margin, — ^the water, by a reverse pr5cess, becoming 
shallower and less green as we advanced inward, — ^we found 
the ledge terminating just where, .after clearing the sea, it 
overhung the gravelly beach at an elevation of nearly ten feet 

4. Down we both dropped, proud of our success : up splashed 
the rattling gravel as we fell; and for at least the whole 
coming week, — though we were unaware of the extent of our 
good luck at the time, — the marvels of the Doocot Cave might 
be regarded as solely and exclusively our own. For one short 
seven days, to b5rrow emphasis from the phraseology' of Car- 
lyle,* " they were our own, and no other man's.*' 

5. The first ten hours were hours of sheer enjoyment. The 
larger cave proved a mine of marvels ; and we found a great 
deal additional to wonder at on the slopes beneafh the preci- 
pices, and along the piece of rocky sea.-beach in front. We 
succeeded, by creeping, in discovering dwarf-bushes, that told of 
the bright influences of the sea-spray ; the pale yellow honey- 
suckle, that we had never seen before save in gardens and 
shrubberies; and on a deeply shaded slope we detected the 
sweet-scented wood-roof of the flower-pot and parterre,* with its 
delicate white flowers and pretty vertioillate* leaves. 

1 Tox^ mi da ble, of a nature to and remarkable of British writers, 

exdte fear and hinder from under- * Parterre (pir t&rO, an arrange- 

taking; alarming. ment of plots or beds of flowers, 

* Phra'^ so 61' o ^, peculiar man- with spaces between of gravel or 

ner of using words in sentences. turf for walking on. 

'Thomas Oarlyle, the Scottish <^ Ver tic' illate, arranged in a 

author, was bom in 1795. He is ring, or aroimd the stem, like the. 

one. of the ablest, most brilliant, rajs of a wheel. 
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6, There, too, immediately in the opening of the deeper 
cave, where a small stream came pattering in detached drops 
from the overbeetling precipice above, like the first drops of 
a heavy thunder-shower, we found the hot, bitter scurvy-grass, 
with its minute cruciform' flowers, which the great Captain 
Cook ' used in his voyages. Above all, there were the caves, with 
their pigeons, white, variegated, and blue, and their mysterious 
and gloomy depths, in which plants hardened into stone, and 
water became marble. 

7, In a short time, we had broken 6flf wifli our hammers 
whole pocketfuls of stalactites* and petrified m6ss. There 
were little pools at the side of the cave, where we could see the 
work of congelation* going on, as at the commencement of an 
October frdst, when the cold north wind but barely ruffles the 
surface of some mountain pond or sluggish moorland stream, 
and shows the newly formed needles of ice glistening from the 
shores into the water. So rapid was the course of deposition,* 
that there were cases in which the sides of the hfiUows seemed 
growing almost in proportion as the water rose in them; the 
springs, lipping over, deposited their minute crystals on the 
edges, and the reservoirs * deepened and became more capacious^ 
as their mounds were built up by this curious masonry 

8, The 16ng, telescopic" prospect of the sparkling sea, as 
viewed from the inner extremity of the cavern, while aJl around 
was dark as midnight ; the sudden gleam of the sea-gull, seen 
for a moment from the recSss', as it flitted past in the sunshine ; 
the black, heaving bulk of the grampus,* as it threw up its 
slender jets of spray, and then, turning downward, displayed 
its gl5ssy back and vast angular fin ; even the pigeons, as they 

' Oru' cl form (kr6), cross-shaped. » Deposition (dfip'' o zfsh' un), act 

' Capt. James Oook, an English of depositing or laying down. 

navigator, bom in Yorkshire, Eng- • Reservoir(rftz'^ervwirO,aplace 

land, Oct. 27, 1738, and killed at the where any thing is kept in store ; a 

Sandwich Islands, Feb. 14, 1779. basin or cistern. 

Sta 1S6' Ute, carbonate of lime, ^ Oa pS' clous, able to contain ; 

attached like an icicle, which it re- roomy ; large. 

sembles in form, to the roof or side * T«r e scttp' 16, like, or pertain. 

of a cave. ing to, a telescope ; far-reaching. 

* OSn"^ &e la^ tion, the process or • Qram' pus, a large kind of fish 

act of changing a fluid to a solid which breathes by a spout-hole on 

state, usually by cold. the top of the head, as whales da 
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shot whizzing by, one moment scarce visible in the gloom^ the 
next radiant in the light, — ^all acquired a new interest from the 
peculiarity of the Betting in which we saw them. They fonned 
a series of sun-gilt vignettes,' framed in jet ; and it was long 
ere we tired of seeing and admiring in them much of the 
strange and the beautifuL 

9. It did seem rather ominous,' however, and perhaps some- 
what supernatural to boot, that about an hour after noon, the tide, 
while yfit there was a full fathom' of water beneath the brow 
of the promontory, ceased to fall, and then, after a quarter of 
an hour's space began actually to creep upward on the beach. 
But just hoping that there might be some mistake in the mat- 
ter, which the evening tide would scarce fail to rectify,* we 
continued to amuse ourselves, and to hope on. 

10. Hour after hour passed, lengthening as the sha,dows 
lengthened, and y^t the tide still rose. The sun had sunk 
behind the precipices, and all was gloom along their bases, and 
double gloom in their caves ; but their rugged brows still caught 
the red glare of evening. The flush rose higher and higher, 
chased by the shadows ; and then, after lingering for a moment 
on their crests of honeysuckle and juniper, passed away, and 
the whole became somber* and gray. 

11. The sea-gull flapped upward from where he had floated 
on the ripple, and hied him slowly away to his lodge in his deep- 
sea stack; the dusky cormorant • flitted past, with heavier and 
more frequent stroke, to his whitened shelf on the precipice ; 
the pigeons came whizzing downward from the uplands and the 
opposite land, and disappeared amid the gloom of their caves ; 
SvAry creature that had wings made use of them in speeding 
homeward ; but neither my companion nor myself had any, and 
there was no possibility of getting home without them. 

12. We made desperate eflforts to scale the precipices, and on 
two several occasions succeeded in reaching midway shelves 

1 Vignette (vln y&f), a woodcut, * R«6' ti f^, to make Btnught or 

engraying, etc., without a border. right. 

' Om^ i noiU, pertaimng to an ' Som^ ber, duU ; dusky ; gloomy, 

omen or sign ; usually foreshowing ' Oor^ mo rant, a class of web> 

Bomething evil. footed sea-birds, often called mo- 

* Fftfii"^ cm, a measure of length, rawn, noted for great greediness of 

containing six feet. appetite. 
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among the crags, where the &lcon ' and the rayen' build ; but 
though we had cUmbed well enough to render our return a 
matter of bare possibility, the!^ was no possibility whatever of 
getting fiirther up. The diflfe had never been scaled, and they 
were not destined to be scaled now. And so, as the twilight 
deepened, and the precarious* footing became every moment 
more doubtful end precarious, we had just to give up in despair. 

HL 
35. TIDE'BOUJfD IJT THE SEA-CAVES. 

TAUT BBOOin). 

""TTT'OTJLDNT? care for myself,'' said the poor little 
V V fellow, my companion, bursting into tears ; " if it 
were not for my mother; but what wiQ my mother say?'' 
" Wouldn't care, neither," said I, wiQi a heavy heart; " but if s 
just back-water, and well get out at twelve." We retreated 
together into one of the shallower and dryer caves ; and clearing a 
little spot of its rough stones, and then groping along the rocks 
for the dry grass, that in the spring season hangs from them in 
withered tufts, we formed for ourselves a most uncomfortable 
bed, and lay down in each other's arms. 

2. For the last few hours, mountainous piles of clouds had been 
rising, dark and stormy in the cave's sea-mouth ; and they had 
flared portentously * in the setting sun, and had worn, with the 
decline of evening, almost every mete5ric tint of anger, from 
fiery red to a somber, thunderous brown, and from somber 
brown to doleful black ; and we could now at least hear what 
they portended, though we could no linger see. 

3. The rising wind began to howl moumftiUy amid the cliffs, 
and the sea, hitherto so silent, to beat heavily against the shore, 
and to boom, like distress-guns, from the recesses of the two 
deep sea-caves. We could hear> too, the beating rain, now 
heavier, now lighter, as the gusts swelled or sunk ; and the 
intermittent patter of the streamlet over the deeper cave, now 

^ Falcon (f&' kn), a bird of prey, ' Pre 6S^ ri oiU, exposed to con- 

wMcli is often trained to catch other stant risk ; uncertain ; unsteady, 

birds, or game. ^ For t^nf ova ly, ominously ; in 

* Raven (ri'' vn). a manner to foreshadow ilL 
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driving against the precipices, now descending heavily on 
the stones. 

4. My companion had only the real evils of the case to deal 
with; and so, the hardness of our bed and the coldness of the 
night considered, he slept tolerably well ; but I was unlucky 
enough to have evils greatly worse than the real ones to annoy 
me. The corpse of a seaman had been found on the beach, 
about a month previous, some forty yards from where we lay. 

5. The hands and feet, miserably contracted, and corrugated * 
into deep folds at every joint, y§t swolfen to twice their proper 
size, had been bleached as white as pieces of alumed sheep-skin; 
and where the head should have been, there existed only a sad 
mass of decay. I had examined the body, as young people are 
apt to do, a great deal too curiously for my peace ; and though 
I had never done the poor nameless seaman any harm, I could 
not have suffered more from him during that melancholy night 
had I been his murderer. Sleeping or waking, he was con- 
tinually before me. 

6. Ev6ry time I dropped into a dose, he would come stalking 
up the beach, from the spot where he had lain, wifh his stiff 
white fingers, that stuck out like eagles' claws, and his pale, 
broken pulp of a head, and attempt to strike me ; and then I 
would awaken with a start, cling to my companion, and remem- 
ber that the drowned sailor had lain festering among the 
identical bunches of sea-weed that still rotted on the beach not 
a stone-cast &way. The near neighborhood of a score of living 
bandits' would have inspired less hfirror than the recollection 
of that one dead seaman. 

7. Toward midnight the sky cleared, and the wind fell, and 
the moon, in her last quarter, rose, red as a mass of heated iron, 
out of the sea. We crept down in the uncertain light, over the 
rough, slippery crags, to ascertain whether the tide had not 
fellen sufficiently far to yield us a passage ; but we found the 
waves chafing among the rocks, just where the tide-line had 
rested twelve hours before, and a full fathom of sea enclasping 
the base of the promontory. A glimmering ide'a of the real 
nature of our situation at length crossed my mind. It was not 

1 Oo]< ru gSt ed, formed or shaped * IB^nf dit, a lawless or desperate 
into folds ; wrinkled. fellow ; a robber. 
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imprisonment for a tide to which we h^A consigned ourselves : 
it was imprisonment for a week. 

8. There was little comfort in the thought, arising as it did 
. amid the chills and terrors of a dreary midnight; and I looked 
wistfully on the sea as our only path of escape. There was a 
vfiss^l crfissing the wake of the moon at the time, scarce half a 
mile from the shore ; and, assisted by my companion, I began to 
shout at the top of my lungs, in the hope of being heard by 
the sailors. We saw her dim bulk passing slowly across the 
red, glittering belt of light that had rendered her visible, and 
then disappearing in the murky bl&ckn6ss; and just as we lost 
sight of her for ever, we could hear an indistinct sound 
mingling with the dash of the waves — the shout, in reply, of 
the startled helmsman. 

P. The vessel, as we afterward learned, was a large stone- 
lighter, deeply laden, and unfamished with a boat; nor were 
her crew at all sure that it would have been safe to attend to the 
midnight voice from among the rocks, even had they the means 
of communication with the shore. We waited on and on, how- 
ever, shouting by turns, and now shouting together, but there 
was no second reply ; and at length losing hope, we groped our 
way back to our comfortless bed, just as the tide had again 
turned on the beach, and the waves began to roU upward, 
higher and higher at 5v6ry dash. 

10. As the moon rose and brightened, the dead seaman 
became less troublesome, and I had succeeded in dropping as 
soundly asleep as my companion, when we were both aroused 
by a loud shout. We started up, and again crept downward 
among the crags to the shore, and as we reached the sea, the 
shout was repeated. It was that of at least a dozen harsh voices 
united. There was a brief pause, followed by another shout ; 
and then two boats, strdngly manned, shot round the western 
promontory, and shouted y6t again. The whole town had been 
alarmed by the intelligence that two little boys had straggled 
away in the morning to the rocks of the southern Sutor, and had 
not found their way back. 

11. The precipices had been a scene of frightful accidents 
from time immemorial, and it was at once inferred that one 
other sad accident had been added to the number. True, there 
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were cases remembered of people having been tide-bound in the 
Doocot caves, and not much worse in consequence ; but as the 
caves were iuaccessible even during neaps, we could not, it was 
said, possibly be in them; and the sole remaining ground of 
hope was, that, as had happened once before, only one of the 
two had been killed, and that the survivor was lingering among 
the rocks, afraid to come home. And in this belief, when the 
moon rose, and the surf fell, the two boats had been fitted out 
12, It was late in the morning ere we reached Cr5marty,' 
but a crowd on the beach awaited our arrival ; and there were 
anxious-looking lights glancing in the windows, thick and mani- 
fold; nay, such was the interest elicited, that some enormously 
bad v^rse, in which the writer described the incident, a few days 
after, became popular enough to be handed about in manuscript, 
and read at tea-parties by the elite of the town. Miller.' 

IV. 
S6. THE HIGH TIDE} 

THE old mayor climbed the belfry tower, 
The ringers ran by two, by three ; 
" PuU, if ye never puUed before ; 

Good ringers, pull your best,'^ quoth he. 
^ Play uppe, play uppe, B5ston bells ! 
Ply aU your changes, all your swells. 
Play uppe *The Brides of Enderby.''' 
2, Men say it was a stolen tyde — 

The Lord that sent it. He knows all ; 
But in myne ears doth still abide 

The message that the bells let fall: 
And there was nought of strange, beside 
The flights of mews * and peewits * pied • 
By millions crouched on the old sea wall. 

1 Or6m' ar ty, a seaport town of » High Tide on the coast of Lin- 

Scotlond, beautifully situated on colnshire, Engfland, 1571. 

Cromarty Frith. * Mew (mi), a kind of sea-fowl ; a 

^ Hugh MiUer, A British geolo- gull, 
gist and writer, was bom at Crom- » PS' wit, the lapwing; also, the 
arty, on the east coast of Scotland, black-headed or laughing gull. 
Oct 10, 1802, and died at PortobeUo, < Pled, marked with different col- 
near Edinburgh, Dec. 26, 1856. ors ; spotted. 
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3. I sat and spun within the doore : 

My thread brake 6ff, — ^I raised myne eyes ; 
The level sun, like ruddy ore, 

Lay sinking in the barren skies ; 
And dark against da/s golden death 
She moved where Lindis wander^th, — 
My sonnets fidre wife, Elizabeth. , 

4. «Cusha!^ Cusha! CushaP calling, 
Ere the early dews were falling, 

Farre &way I heard her s5ng. 

« Cusha! Cusha r all&15ng; 
Where the reedy Lindis flow^th, 

Floweth, floweth. 
From the meads where melick growSth 

Faintly came her milking song: 

5. *^ Cusha! Cusha! Cusha!'' calling, 
" For the dews will soone be falling; 
Leave your meadow grasses mallow, 

Mellow, mellow ; 
Quit your cowslips, cowslips yfillow ; 
Come uppe Whitefoot, come uppe Lightfoot, 
Quit the stalks of parsley h51l6w, 

Hollow, hollow ; 
Come uppe Jetty, rise and f511ow, 
From the clovers lift your head ; 
Come uppe Whitefoot, come uppe Lightfoot, 
Come uppe Jetty, rise and follow, 
Jetty, to the milking shed.' 

6. If it be I6ng, aye, long ^go. 
When I beginne to think howe long, 

Againe I hear the Lindis flow. 

Swift as an arrowe, sharpe and strftng; 
And all the aire it seemSth mee 
Bin full of floating bells (sayth shee). 
That ring the tune of Enderby. 

7. AUe fresh the level pasture lay. 
And not a shadowe might be scene, 

' Ousha (kibh' 4). 
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Save where, full fyve good miles away, 

The steeple towered from ont the greene; 
And lo ! the great bell farre and wide 
Wafi heard in all the country side 
That Saturday at eventide. 

8, The swannerds,* where their sedges are. 
Moved on in sunsef s golden breath. 
The shepherde lads I heard afarre. 
And my Sonne's wife, Elizabeth ; 
Till, floating o'er the grassy sea, 
Game downe that kj^ndly message free. 
The ^^ Brides of Mavis Enderby/'* 

P. Then some looked uppe into the sky. 

And aU &15ng where Idndis flows 
To where the goodly vessels lie. 

And where the lordly steeple shows. 
They sayde, "And why should this thing be, 
What danger lowers by land or sea ? • 

They ring the tune of Enderby ! 

10. "For evil news from Mablethorpe,* 

Of pyrate galleys warping down ; 
For shippes ashore beyond the scorpe, 

They have not spared to wake the towne : 
But while the west bin red to see, 
And storms be none, and pyrates flee. 
Why ring ^The Brides of Enderby?''' 

11. I looked without, and lo I my sonne 

Came riding downe wifh might and main ; 
He raised a shout as he drew on, 

Till all the welkin ^ rang again, 
"EUzabeth! Elizabeth I "" 
(A sweeter woman ne'er drew breath 
Than my Sonne's wife, Elizabeth.) 

12. " The olde sea wall (he cried) is downe, 

The rising tide comes on apace, 

1 Swan'' nerd, swan. > Ma^ ble thorpe, a parisb of Engp" 

* Bn^ dar by-Ma^ vis, a parish of land, county of Linooln. 
England, connly of Linooln. ^ WISY kin, the sky. 
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And boats adrift in ydnder towne 

Go sailing uppe the market-place.^^ 
He shook as one that looks on death : 
"G5d save you, mother P straight he sayth; 
'^ Where is my wife, Elizabeth P'' 

13. " Good Sonne, where Lindis winds &way 

With her two bairns ' I marked her 15ng; 

And ere yon bells beganne to play, 
Afarre I heard her milking s5ng/' 

He looked d,er5ss the grassy sea, 

To right, to left, "Ho EnderbyP- 

They rang "The Brides of EnderbyP 

H. With that he cried and beat his breast; 

For lo 1 fildng the river's bed 
A mighty eygre' reared his crest. 

And uppe the Lindis raging sped. 
It swept with thunderous noises loud; 
Shaped like a curling snow-white cloud. 
Or like a demon in a shroud. 

15. And rearing Lindis backward pressed. 

Shook all her trembling bankes amaine; 
Then madly at the eygre's breast 

Flung uppe her weltering walls again. 
Then bankes came downe with ruin and rout — 
Then beaten foam flew round about — 
Then all the mighty floods were out. 

16. So farre, so fast the eygre drave. 

The heart had hardly time to beat. 
Before a shallow seething wave 

Sobbed in the grasses at oure feet : 
The feet had hardly time to flee 
Before it brake against the knee. 
And all the world was in tte sea. 

17. Upon the roofe we s&te that night, 

The noise of bells went sweeping by: 
I marked the 16fty beacon light 

^ Bairn (b&m), a child. moving up a river in one wave, or in 

' XSa^ gre, an entire flood tide two or three suooesaive waves. 
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Stream from the church-tower, red and high — 
A lurid ' mark and dread to see ; 
And awesome bells they were to mee. 
That in the dark rang " Enderby/^ 

18. They rang, the sailor lads to guide 

From roofe to roofe who fearless rowed ; 
And I, — ^my sonne was at my side. 

And ySt the ruddy beacon glowed : 
And yet he moaned beneath his breath, 
" come in life, or come in death ! 

16st! my love, Elizabeth/' 

19. And didst thou visit him no more ? 

Thou didst, thou didst, my daughter deare; 
The waters laid thee at his doore. 

Ere yet the early dawn was clear. 
Thy pretty bairns in fast embrace. 
The lifted sun shone on thy face, 
Downe drifted to thy dwelling-place. 

20. That flow strewed wrecks about the grass. 

That ebbe swept out the flocks to sea ; 
A &tal ebbe 8Jid flow, alas ! 

To manye more than myne and mee : 
But each will mourn his own (she sayth) ; 
And sweeter woman ne'er drew breath 
Than my Sonne's wife, Elizabeth. 

2h I shall never hear her more 
By the reedy Lindis shore, 
" Cusha, Cusha, Cusha !" calling, 
Ere the early dews be falling ; 

1 shall never hear her s5ng, 
« Cusha, Cusha !" all &16ng, 
Where the sunny Lindis flowfith, 

Goeth, floweth ; 
From the meads where melick growfith. 
When the water winding downe, 
Onward floweth to the towne. 

* Lii' rid, ghastly pale ; dismal. 
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22. I shall never see her more 

Where the reeds and rushes quiver. 

Shiver, quiver; 
Stand beside the sobbing river. 
Sobbing, throbbing, in its falling. 
To the sandy lonesome shore ; 
I shall never hear her calling, — 
"Leave your mfiadow grasses mSllow, 

Mellow, mellow ; 
Quit your cowslips, cowslips yfillow ; 
Come uppe Whitefoot, come uppe lightfoot; 
Quit your pipes of parsley h611ow. 

Hollow, hollow ; 
Come uppe Lightfoot, rise and f51l6w ; 

Lightfoot, Whitefoot, 
Prom your clovers lift the head; 
Come uppe Jetty, follow, follow. 
Jetty, to the milking shed." Jean Ingblow. 



SECTION XL 

L 

37. THE WIJ^D IJ^ A FROLIC. 

THE wind, one morning, sprang up from sleep. 
Saying, " Now for a frolic ! now for a leap ! 
Now for a madcap galloping chase ! 
m make a commotion * in 6v6ry place !'^ 
2. So it swept wifh a bustle ' right through a great town, 
Creaking the signs, and scattering down 
Shutters, and whisking, with merciless squalls, 
Old women's b6nn^ts and gingerbread stalls. 
There never was heard a much lustier' shout, 
As the apples and 5ranges tumbled about ; 
And the urchins,* that stand with their thievish eyes 
Forever on watch, ran 5ff each with a prize. 

^ Com mo^ tion, disturbed or ford- > Iiiis^ ti er, healthier ; stronger, 
ble motion ; disorder. ^ Urchin (dr^ chin), a mischievotis 

^ Bustle (b&s^ 1), great stir. child. 
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3, Then S,way to the fields it went blustering and humming, 
And the cattle all wondered whatever was coming. 
It plucked by their tails the grave, matronly ' cows, 
And t6ssed the colts' manes all about their brows, — 
Till, offended at such a familiar salute. 
They all turned their backs, and stood silently^ mute.' 

-^ So on it went, cappring and playing its pranks; 
Whistling with reeds on the broad river banks; 
Puffing the birds, as they sat on the spray. 
Or the traveler grave on the king's highway. 

6. It was not too nice to bustle the bags 
Of the beggar, and flutter his dirty rags. 
'Twas so bold that it feared not to play its joke 
Wifh the doctor's wig, and the gentleman's cloak. 

6. Through the fSr^st it roared, and cried gayly, "Now, 
You sturdy' old oaks, I'll make you bow I" 

And it made them bow without more ado. 

Or it cracked their great branches through and through. 

7. Then it rushed, Uke a monster, o'er cottage and farm. 
Striking their inmates with sudden alarm ; 

And they ran out, like bees, in a midsummer swarm. 

There were dames, with their kerchiefs tied over their caps. 

To see if their poultry were free from mishaps ; 

The turkeys they gobbled, the geese screamed aloud. 

And the hens crept to roost, in a terrified crowd: 

There was rearing of ladders, and 15gs laying on, ' 

Where the thatch* from the roof threatened soon to be g5ne. 

8. But the wind had passed on, and had met in a lane 
Wifli a schoolboy, who panted and struggled in vain ; 

For it t5ssed him, and twirled him, then passed, and he stood, 
With his hat in a pool, and his shoe in the mud. Howitt .'^ 

1 Ma'' tron Ij^, elderly ; like a ^ William Howitt, an Euglisli 

mother. author, was bom in 1795. He was 

» Mnte, hindered from speaking ; married to Miss Mary Botham in 

silent ; a dumb attendant, often em- 1823. They have prepared many 

I^oyed as an executioner in Turkey, books, both jointly and separately, 

• Sturdy (stfir' d!), stiff; strong. in prose and verse. Their writings 

^Thlltch, straw, turf, or other generally are very popular, and none 

covering. more so than their juvenile books. 
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n. 

S8. THE SEPTEMBER OALE. 

I'M not a chicken ; I have seen 
Full many a chill September; 
And though I was a youngster then. 

That gale I well remember. 
The day before, my kitenstring snapped, 

And I, my kite pursuing, 
The wind whisked 5flF my palm-leaf hat ; — '- 
For me two storms were brewing ! ' 

^. It came as quarrels sometimes do, 

When married pairs get clashing; — 
There was a heavy sigh or two, 

Before the fire was flashing; 
A little stir among the clouds. 

Before they rent asunder ; 
A little rocking of the trees, — 

And then came on the thunder. 

A Oh, how the ponds and rivers boiled. 

And how the shingles rattled 1 
And oaks were scattered on the ground^ 

As if the Titans " battled ; 
And all above was in & howl. 

And all below a clatter, — 
The earth was like a frying-pan. 

Or some such hissing matter. 

i. It chanced to be our washing-day. 

And all our things were drying ; — 
The storm came roaring through the lines, 

And set them all a-flying : 
I saw the shirts and petticoats 

Go riding 6ff, like witches ; 
1 16st, ah! bitterly I wept, — 

I lost my Sunday breeches ! ' 

> Brewing (brft^ ing), see Rule 4, > Breeches (brIcV ez), a kind of 

!>. 26. abort trowsers or pantkloons, worn 

* TX^ tan&, the fitbled giants of the by men and boys, covering the hips 

andents. and thighs. 
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6. I saw them straddling through the air, 

Alas 1 too late to win them ; 
I saw them chase the clouds^ as if 

A demon had been in them ; 
They were my darlings and my pride, 

My boyhood^s only riches : 
** Farewell, farewell," I faintly cried, 

" My breeches I my breeches P 

& That night I saw them in my dreams, — 

How cjj^anged from what I knew them ! 
The dews had steeped their faded thread. 

The winds had whistled through them; 
I saw the wide and ghastly rents, 

Where demon claws tad torn them ; 
A hole was in their amplest part. 

As if an imp had worn them. 

7. I have had many happy years. 

And tailors kind and cleyer. 
But those young pantaloons have gone 

Forever and forever 1 
And not till fate has cut the last 

Of all my earthly stitches. 
This aching heart shall cease to mourn 

My loved, my 16ng-ldst breeches I Holmbs.» 

III. 
39. SPRUNG CLOTHUrO} 

IF there's any thing in the world I hate, — and you know it, — 
it is, asking you for money. I am sure, for myself, I'd rather 
go without a thing a thousand times, — and I do, the more shamo 
for you to let me. 

^. What do I want now f As if you didn't know 1 I'm sure, 

'Oliver Wendell Holmes, an a writer of songs and lyrics, he stands 
American physician and poet, was in the first rank. He is also a popu- 
bom at Cambridge, Mass., Aug. 29, lar lecturer and prose writer. 
1809. He is professor in the Medical ' Curtain Lecture of Mrs. Caudle. 
College of Harvard University. His This is a fine exercise In Persona- 
poems are remarkably popular. As tion (see p. 48). 
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if rd any money of my own, Td never ask you for a farthing — 
never ! If s painful to me, gracious knows ! 

5. What do you say ? If ifs painful, why so often doitf I 
suppose you call that a joke, — one of your club jokes ! As I 
say, I only wish Fd any money of my own. K there is any thing 
that humbles a poor woman, it is coming to a man's pocket for 
^v6ry farthing. Ifs dreadful I 

4. Now, Caudle, you shall hear me, for it isn't 6iten I speak. 
Pray, do you know what month it is ? And did you see how the 
children looked at church to-day, — ^hke nobody else's children ? 
What was the matter with them ? Oh, Caudle I how can you ask ? 
Weren't they all in their thick merinoes' and beaver bonnets? 

6. What do you say? WhM of it? What I You'll tell me 
that you didn't see how the Briggs girls, in their new chips, 
turned their noses up at 'em? And you didn't see how the 
Browns looked at the Smiths, and then at our poor girls, as much 
as to say, " Poor creatures ! what figures for the first of May I" 

6. You didnH see it 9 The more shame for you ? I'm sure, 
those Briggs girls — the little minxes! — ^put me into such a 
pucker, I could have pulled their ears for 'em over the pew. 

7. What do you say ? I ought to he ashamed to own it 9 Now, 
Caudle, ifs no use talking; those children shall not cr6ss over 
the threshold' next Sunday, if they haven't things for the sum- 
mer. Now mind, — they sha'n't ;* and there^s an end of it ! 

5, Pm always wanting money for clothes9 How can you say 
that? I'm sure there are no children in the world that cdst 
their father so little ; but that's it— the less a poor woman does 
upon, the less she may. 

9. Now, Caudle, dear I What a man you are 1 I know youll give 
me the money, because, after all, I think you love your children, 
and hke to see 'em well dressed. Ifs only natural that a father 
should. How much money do I want 9 Let me see, love. There's 

Caroline, and Jane, and Susan, and Mary Anne, and What 

do you say ? I neednH count ^em 9 You know how many there 
are ! Thaf s just the way you take me up ! 

10. Well, how much money will it take ? Let me see, — 111 
tell you in a minute. You always, love to see the dear things 

' Merino (me rft' no), a thin doth, * ThrSsh^ old, the door-siU ; door, 
of merino wool, for ladies' wear. ' Sha'nt (sh&nt), Note 3, p. 18. 
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te new pins. I kaow that. Caudle; and, though I say it, — 
ess their little hearts f — ^they do credit to you. Caudle. 
\lL How much? Now, d^'t be in a hurry! Well, I think, 
fth good pinching, — and you know. Caudle, there's never a 
tfe who can pinch closer than I can, — ^I think, with pinching, 
lean, do with twenty pounds. 

12. What did you say ? Twenty fMlesHehs f What ? You 
)on't^ give half the money f Very well, Mr. Caudle; I don't 
ire; let the children go in rags; let them stop from church, 
iid grow up like heathens and cannibals; and then you'll save 
t>ur money, and, I suppose, be satisfied. 

13. What do you say? Ten pounds enough? Y^s, just like 
pu men ; you think things c5st nothing for women ; but you 
jon't care how much you lay out upon yourselves. 

14. They only want frocks and bSnnets 9 How do you know 
*f hat they want ? How should a man know any thing at all 
about it ? And you won't give more than ten pounds ? VSry 
well I Then you may go shopping with it yourself, and see what 
youll make of it I I'll have none of your ten pounds, I can tell 
you, — no, sir I 

15. No ; you've no cause to say that. I don't want to dress 
the children up like countesses. You often throw that in my 
teeth, you do ; but you know if s false. Caudle ; you know it ! 
I only wish to give 'em proper notions of themselves; and 
what, indeed, can the poor things think, when they see the 
Briggses, the Browns, and the Smiths, — ^and their fathers don't 
make the money you do. Caudle,— when they see them as fine 
as tulips ? Why, they must think themselves nobody. However, 
the twenty pounds I will have, if I've any — or not a farthing! 

16. N5, sir ; no, — I don't want to dress up the children like 
peacocks and parrots! I only want to make 'em respectable. 
What do you say ? YouHl give me fifteen pounds 9 No, Caudle, 
no ; not a penny will I take under twenty. If I did, it would 
seem as if I wanted to waste your money ; and I'm sure, when 
I come to think of it, twenty pounds will hardly do ! Jbrrold.« 

' WSnt, will, or woU, not. merous successful plays for the thea- 

' Douglass Jerrold, an English ters, and many striking and orig^al 

author and humorist, was bom in pieces for magazines. He died, from 

London, Jan. 8, 1803. He wrote nu- disease of the heart, June 8, 1857. 
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SECTION XII. 
I. 

40. THE PEISOJVEE'S FLOWER. 

THE Count,* who is in prison for a political cause, and is not 
allowed books or paper to beguile his solitude, has found 
one little green plant growing up between the paving-stones of 
the prison-yard in which he is allowed to walk. He watches it 
from day to day, marks the opening of the leaves and buds, and 
soon loves it as a friend. In dread lest the jailer, who seems a 
rough man, should crush it with his foot, he resolves to ask 
him to be careful of it ; and this is the conversation they have 
on the subject : — 

2. " As to your ^I'lyflower '' '— " Is it a gillyflower ?" asked tibe 
Count. "Upon my word,*' said the jailer, "I know nothing 
about it. Sir Count; all flowers are gillyflowers to me. But as 
you mention the subject, I must tell you, you are rather late m 
recommending it to my mercy. I should have trodden upon it 
long ago, without any ill-wiU to you or to it, had I not remarked 
the tender interest you take in it, the little beauty !" — " Oh, my 
interest,'* said the Count, " is nothing out of the common.'* 

S. " Oh ! it's all very weU ; I know all about it," replied the 
jailer, trying to wink with a knowing look ; " a man must have 
occupation, — ^he must take to something, — and poor prisoners 
have not much choice. You see. Sir Count, we have amongst 
our inmates men who doubtless were formerly important people; 
men who had brains, — for it is not small-fry that they bring 
here : well, now, they occupy and &muse themselves at vSry 
little c5st, I assure you. One c&tches flies— there's no harm in 
that ; another carves figures on his deal-table, without remem- 
bering that I am responsible for the furniture of the place." 

4. The Count would have spoken, but he went on. " Some 
breed canaries and goldfinches, others little white mice. For 
my part, I respect their tastes to such a point, that I am happy 

' Count, a nobleman on the con- 'GH^lyflow'^er, a flowering plant, 
tinent of Europe, equal in rank to called also purple giUyflower, culti- 
an ESnglish earl. yated for ornament. 
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to gratify tibenL I had a beautiful large Angora' cat wifli 16ng 
white fur. He would leap and gambol in the prettiest way in 
the world, and when he roUed himself up to go to sleep, you 
would have said it was a sleeping muff. My wife made a great 
pet of him, so did L WeU, I gave him &way, for the birds 
and mice might have tempted him, and all the cats in the world 
are not worth a poor prisoner's mouse.** 

6. " That was v^ry kind of you, Mr. Jailer,'* replied the Count, 
feeling uneasy that he should be thought capable of caring for 
such trifles ; " but this plant is for me more than an amuse- 
ment" — " Never mind, if it only recalls the green boughs under 
which your mother nursed you in your infancy, it may over- 
shadow half the court Beside, my orders say nothing about 
it, so I shall be bhnd on that side. K it should grow to a tree, 
and be capable of assisting you in scaling the wall, that would 
be quite another thing. But we have time enough to think of 
that; have we not?" added he with a loud laugh. **0h, if 
you tried to escape from the fortress P 

e. "What would you do ?"—« What would I dol I would 
stop you, though you might kill me ; or I would have you fired 
at by the sentinel, with as little pity as if you were a rabbit ! 
That is the order. But touch a leaf of your gillyflower ! no, 
no ; or put my foot on it, never ! I always thought that man a 
perfect rascal, unworthy to be a jailer, who wickedly crushed 
the spider of a poor prisoner ; that was a wicked action — it 
was a crime !" 

7. The Count was touched and siirprised. " My dear jailer," 
said he, " I thank you for your kindness. YSs, I confess it, this 
plant is to me a source of much in'teresting study." 

8. " Well, then. Sir Count, if your plant has done you such 
good service," said the jailer, preparing to leave the cell, " you 
ought to be more grateful, and water it sometimes; for if I had 
not taken care, when bringing you your allowance of water, to 
moisten it from time to time, the poor little flower would have 
died of thirst 

9. "One moment, my good friend," cried the Count, more 

1 Angora (an g^ r&), a town of Angora cats are much larger than 
Afnatic Turkey, situated in the midst ours, with beards like the lynx. 
of a rich and elevated plain. The They are common in Paris. 
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and more struck at discovering so much natural delicacy under 
so rough an outside ; " what, have you been so thoughtful of 
my pleasures, and ySt you never said a word about it ? Pray, 
accept this little present, in remembrance of my gratitude f and 
he held out his silver drinking-cup. 

10, The jailer took the cup in his hand, looking at it with a 
sort of curiosity. " Plants only want water, Sir Count,^^ he 
said ; " and one can treat them to a drink without ruining one^s 
self. If this one Amuses you, if it does you good in any way, 
that is quite enough f and he went and put back the cup in 
its place. 

IL The Count advanced towards the jailer, and held out his 
hand. " Oh ! no, no,^' said the latter, moving back respectfully 
as he spoke ; " hands are only ^ven to equals or to friends." 

12. "Well, then, be my friend." " No, no, that can not be, sir. 
One must look ahead, so as to do always to-m5rrow as well as 
to-day one^s duty conscientiously. If you were my friend, and 
you attempted to escape, should I then have the courage to 
call out to the sentinel, * fire V No ; I am only your keeper, 
your jailer, and your humble servant." Boniface.' 

IL 
41. JAFFAR. 

JAFFAE' the Bar'mecide, the good vizier,' 
The poor man's hope, the friend without a peer,* — 
Jaffar was dead ! slain by a doom unjust ; 
And guilty Haroun,* sullen with mistrust 

' Joseph Xavier Boniface, bet- Anbar, on the Euphrates, in 803 ; and 

ter known by his assumed name of all the other Barmecides were ar- 

Saintine, a French author and dram- rested and deprived of their property, 

atist, was bom in Paris, July 10, This severity of the Caliph Haroun 

1797. His dramatic works, romances, alRaschid was caused by his jealousy 

and other writings are very numer- of the great popularity of the Bar- 

oi:^s and popular. His prize story of mecides. 

Piedola, from which the above was ' VX zier', a councilor of state ; a 

selected, has passed through more high officer in Turkey and other 

than twenty editions, and been trans- countries of the East, 

lated into many languages. ^ Peer, one of the same rank, or 

' Jaf far^ usually written GHaffa/r, character ; an equal, 

was beheaded, at the age of 87, at ^ Haroun (h&' rftn). 
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Of what the good, and e'en the bad, might say. 
Ordained that no man living from that day 
Should dare to speak his name on pain of death. — 
All Araby and Persia ' held their breath. 

2, All but the brave Mondeer. He, proud to show 
How far for love a grateful soul could go. 

And facing death for vSry scorn and grief 
(For his great heart wanted a great relief), 
Stood forth in Bagdad,' daily, in the square 
Where once had stood a happy house ; and there 
Harangued the tremblers at the cimeter,' 
On all they owed to the divine Jaffar. 

3. " Bring me this man,'' the caliph* cried. The man 
Was brought — ^was gazed upon. The mutes began 
To bind his arms. " Welcome, brave cord I" cried he ; 
" From bonds far worse Jaffar delivered me ; 

From wants, from shames, from loveless household fears, 
Made a man's eyes friends wifh delicious tears ; 
Restored me — loved me — ^put me on a par 
With his great self. How can I pay Jaffar ?" 
4* Haroun, who felt that on a soul like this 
The mightiest vengeance could but fall amiss. 
Now deigned to smile, as one great lord of fate 
Might smile upon another half as great 
He said, ^' Let worth grow frenzied, if it will ; 
* The caliph's judgment shall be master still. 

Go ; and since gifts thus move thee, take this gem. 

The richest in the Tartar's diadem. 

And hold the giver as thou deemSst fit." 

" Gifts !" cried the friend. He took ; and holding it 

High toward the heavens, as though to meet his star. 

Exclaimed, ^^ This, too, I owe to thee, Jaffar !" Hunt.*^ 

* Persia (pir' shi &). sentative of Mohammed ; the high- 

* Bagdad (b&g d&d', or bag' dad), est title bome in Turkey and Persia, 
a large and noted city of Asiatic '^ lieigh Hunt, an English poet 
Turkey, formerly capital of the em- and essayist, was bom in Sduthgate, 
pire of the caliphs. Middlesex, Oct. 19, 1784, where he 

' OJm'eter, a short, crooked sword, died, Aug. 28, 1859. He was an ex- 
used by the Persians and Turks. tensive and popular writer of prose 

* Oa' liph, a successor or repre- and verse. 
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III. 
42. QEN-EROUS REVEJiGE. 

AT the period when the Republic of GSn'oa ' was divided 
between the factions* of the nobles and the people, 
Uberto, a man of low 5rigin, but of an elevated mind and 
superior talents, and enriched by conmierce, having raised him- 
self to be head of the popular party, maintained for a con- 
siderable time a democratic* form of government 

2. The nobles at length, uniting all their efforts, succeeded in 
subverting* this state of things, and regained their former 
supremacy.* They used their victory with considerable rigor ; 
and in particular, having imprisoned Uberto, proceeded against 
him as a traitor, and thought they displayed sufficient lenity' 
in passing upon him a sentence of perpetual banishment, ^ud 
the confiscation * of all his property. 

S. Adomo, who was then possessed of the first m&g'istracy, 
— a man haughty in temper, and proud of ancient nobilily, 
though otherwise not void of generous sentiments, — ^in pro- 
nouncing the sentence on Uberto, aggravated • its severity, by 
the insolent* terms in which he conveyed it. " You,^* said he, 
— " you, the son of a base mechanic, who have dared to trample 
upon the nobles of GSn'oa — you, by their clemency," are only 
doomed to shrink again into the nothing whence you sprung.'* 

4. Uberto received his condemnation with respectful submis- 
sion to the court ; ygt, stung by the manner in which it was 
expressed, he could not forbear saying to Adomo, that perhapd 
he might hereafter find cause to repent the language he had 
used to a man capable of sentiments as elevated as his own. 
He then made his obeisance, and retired ; and, after taking leave 

^ O^h"" o a, a famous fortified sea- or power ; the state of being supreme, 

port city of Northern Italy. • LSn' i ty, gentleness of treat- 

' F^6^ tion, a party united in op- ment ; mercy, 

position to the prince, government, ^ C6n^ fis 6a^ tion, the act of ap- 

or state ; any party acting solely for propiiating private property, as a 

their own private ends, and for the penalty, to the public use. 

destruction of the common good. ^ Ag^ gra vat^ ed, made worse ; 

' D^m^ o tAV 16, pertaining to a heightened, 

government by the whole peopla * In^ so lent, overbearing ; rude. 

* Sub vert' Ing, overturning. *® ClSm^ en c;^, mildness ; kind- 

• Su pr^m^ a cy, higher authority ness ; indulgence. 
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of his friends, embarked in a vessel bound for Naples, and 
quitted his native country without a tear. 

6. He collected some debts due to him in the "NeapSlitan 
dominions, and with the wreck of his fortune went to settle on" 
one of the islands in the ArchipSl'ago, belonging to the state 
of Venice. Here his in'dustry and capacity in mer'cantile 
pursuits raised him in a course of years to greater wealth than 
he had possessed in his most prosperous days at Gfin'oa; and 
his reputation for honor and generosity equaled his fortune. 

6. Among other places which he frequently visited as a mer- 
chant, was the city of Tunis, at that time in friendship with 
the Venetians, though hostile to most of the other Italian* 
states, and especially to GSn'oa. As Uberto was on a visit to 
one of the first men of that plac€f at his country-house, he saw 
a young Christian " slave at work in irons, whose appearance 
exdted his attention. 

7. The youth seemed oppressed wifli labor, to which his deli- 
cate frame had not been accustomed ; and while he leaned at 
intervals upon the instrument wifh which he was working, a 

. sigh burst from his full heart, and a tear stole down his cheek. 
Uberto eyed him with tender compassion, and addressed him in 
Italian. The youth eagerly caught the sounds of his native 
tongue, and replyijig to his inquir'ies,' informed him that he 
was a Genoese'. 

8. "And what is your name, young man?'* stdd Uberto. 
" You need not be afraid of confessing to me your birth and 
condition.^' — "AlasP he answered, "I fear my captors already 
suspect enough to demand a large ransoni. My father is, indeed, 
one of the first men in Gfinoa. His name is Adomo, and I am 
his only son.** — " Adomo 1'* Uberto checked himself from 
uttering more aloud, but to himself he said, " Thank heaven 1 
then I shall be nobly revenged.^' 

9. He took leave of the youth, and immediately went to 
inquire after the corsair* captain, who claimed a right in 
young Adomo, and, having found him, demanded the price of 
his ransom. He learned that he was considered as a captive 

^ Italian (I tSI^ yan). ligion of Christ ; pertaining to Christ 

* Ohxistian (kilst^ yan), bom in a * In qul]< y, a question. 
Christian land, or professing the re- * Corsair (k&r' e&r), a pirate. 
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of value, and that less than two thousand crowns * would not 
be accepted. XJberto paid the sum ; and causing his servant to 
f511ow him'wiQi a horse, and a complete suit of handsome 
apparel,' he returned to the youth, who was working as before, 
and told him that he was free. 

10. WiQi his own hands he took 6ff his fetters, and helped 
him to change his dress, and mount on horseback. The youth 
was tempted to think it all a dream, and the flutter of emotion' 
almost deprived him of the power of returning thanks to his 
generous benefactor. He waa soon, however, convinced of the 
reality of his good fortune, by sharing the lodging and table of 
TJberto. 

11. After a stay of some days at Tunis, to dispatch the 
remainder of his business, XJb'erto departed homeward, accom- 
panied by young Adomo, who, by his pleasing manners, had 
highly ingratiated' himself with him. XJberto kept him some 
time at his house, treating him with all the respect and affection 
he could have shown for the son of his dearest friend. At 
length, having a safe opportunity of sending him to Gfinoa, he 
gave him a faithful servant for a conductor, fitted him out with 
fivSry convenience, sUpped a purse of gold into one hand, and a 
letter into the other, and thus addressed him : — 

12. " My dear youth, I could wiQi much pleasure detain you 
15nger in my humble mansion, but I feel your impatience to 
revisit your friends, and I am sensible that it would be cruelty 
to deprive them, longer than necessary, of the joy they will 
receive in recovering you. Accept this provision for your 
voyage, and deliver this letter to your father. He probably 
may recollect somewhat of me, though you are too young to do 
so. Farewell ! I shall not soon forggt you, and I hope you will 
not forget me.'* Adomo poured out the effusions of a grateful 
and affectionate heart, and they parted with mutual tears and 
embraces. 

13. The young man had a prosperous voyage home, and the 
tra^nsport with which he was again beheld by his almost broken- 

1 Grown, a piece of money bo called ' Ap p^ el, clothing ; dress, 
because stamped with the image of ' Ingratiated (in grS^ shl fit ed), 

a crown. The English silver crovm introduced or commended to the far 

is of the value of about $1.20. vor of another ; brought into fovor. 
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hearted parents may more easily be conceived than described. 
After learning that he had been a captive in Tunis, — ^for it was 
supposed that the ship in which he sailed had foundered* at 
sea, — " And to whom," said old Adomo, " am I indebted for the 
inestimable' benefit of restoring you to my arms?" "This 
letter," said his son, " will inform you." He opened it and read 
as follows : — 

14, " That son of a vile mechanic, who told you that one day 
you might repent the scorn with which you treated him, has the 
satisfaction of seeing his prediction' accomplished. For know, 
proud noble 1 that the deliverer of your only son from slavery 
is " The Banished Uberto" Adomo dropped the letter and 
covered his face with his hands, while his son was displaying, in 
the warmest language of gratitude, the virtues of TJberto, and 
the truly parental kindness he had experienced from him. 

15. As the debt could not be canceled,* Adomo resolved, if 
possible, to repay it. He made so powerful intercession * with 
the other nobles, that the sentence pronounced on TJberto was 
reversed, and full permission given him to return to G^noa. In 
apprising him of this event, Adomo expressed his sense of the 
obligations he lay under to him, acknowledged the ggnuJne 
nobleness of his character, and requested his friendship. 
TJberto returned to his country, and closed his days in peace, 
with the universal esteem of his fellow-citizens. 

IV. 
43. SELECTED EXTRACTS. 

THE phn&nthropist " Howard^ made the law of kindness his 
great rule of life. He left his comfortable home to visit 
and console the outcasts of society shut up in dark, gloomy 

' Found' ered, filled with water • PM ISn' thro pist, a lover of 

and sunk. mankind ; one who aims to do good 

' In ^s' ti ma ble, above all meas- to all men. 

ure or price. ^ John Howard, the English phi- 

' Pre did' tion, the act of fore- lanthropist, was bom at Hackney, 

telling ; that which is foretold. London, in 1736. To improve the 

^ C^' celed, blotted out ; made condition of prisoners, he visited all 

void. the prisons of the United Kingdom 

^ In ter c^s' sion, a prayer or plead- and the principal ones of Europe. He 

ingfor the cause of another. died at Kherson, Russia, in 1790. 
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prisons. The hearts of the poor prisoners were awfully hardened 
by blows, chains, starvation, and neglect; but no sooner was the 
angel yoice of Howard heard, and his kindness felt, than the 
long-sealed feelings were opened, the dried-up sources of tears 
were filled, the waters of s5rrow flowed, and the heart of sin be- 
came radiated wifli deep and undying love for their benevolent 
visitor. 

2. EdWLAND Hill* was once waylaid by a robber, who, with 
pistol in hand, demanded his money. ^ Mr. Hill gazed at him 
with a mild and benevolent look, and kbdly remonstrated with 
him to abandon such a dreadful course, which must soon end in 
ruin. Tears started from the robber's eyes, while he fell upon 
his knees, and begged his pardon. Mr. Hill took him home, and 
made him his coachman ; and he became a reformed and good 
man, and, after being twenty years in Mr. Hill^s family, died a 
peaceful death. 

3. Who can tell the value of a smile? It c5sts the giver 
nothing, but it is bey5nd price to the erring and relenting, the 
sad and cheerless, the Idst and forsaken. It disarms m^dioe ; 
subdues temper; turns hatred to love, — ^revenge to kindness, 
— and paves the darkest paths with gems of sunlight 

^ A smile on the brow betrays a kind heart, a pleasant friend, 
an affectionate brother^ a dutifol son, and a happy husband. It 
adds charm to beauty, decorates the face of the deformed, and 
makes lovely woman resemble the angel of Paradise. Who will 
refuse to smile ? 

6, How beautiful, how sublime' the precept, "Forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against us 1" But 
who would willingly be thus adjudged ? Who is there that does 
not hope for more mercy at the hand of his Maker than he has 
shown to his fellow-men ? And y6t how positive is the sentence 
that, " if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your 
Heavenly Father forgive your trespasses/' 

6. Two good men, on some occasion, had a warm dispute ; 
and, remembering the exhortation of the apostle, " Let not the 
sun go down upon your wrath,'" just before sunset, one of them 

^ R5wland Hill, a noted English * Sub lime', lifted up ; high ; ex 
clergyman, bom Aug. 12, 1744, and cellent. 
died April 11, 1833. ' Wrath (r&th), groat angec • 
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went to the other, and knocking at the door, his offended Mend 
came and opened it, and seeing who it was, started back in 
astonishment and surprise ; the other, at the same time, cried 
out, " The sun is ahnost down P This unexpected salutation 
softened the heart of his friend into affection, and he returned 
for answer, " Come in, brother, come in/' What a happy method 
of conciliating matters, of redressing grievances^ and of recon- 
ciling brethren ! 

7. It is the bubbling spring which flows gently; the little 
riyulet, which glides through the mfiadow, and which runs ai5ng 
day and night by the farm-house, that is useful, rather than the 
swdllen flood or the roaring cataract. Niagara * excites our won- 
der ; and we stand amazed at the power and greatness of G5d 
there, as he "pours it from the h51l6w of his hand.'' But one 
Niagara is enough for a continent or a world; while that same 
world needs thousands of silver fountains and gently flowing 
rivulets, that water SvSry farm and meadow, and every garden, 
and that shall flow on unceasingly, day and night, wifh their 
gentle, quiet beauty. 

8. So with the acts of our lives. It is not by great suffering 
6nly, like those of the martyrs, that good is to be done: it is 
by the daily and quiet virtues of life, — the Christian temper, the 
meek forbearance, the sphit of forgiveness in the husband, the 
wife, the &ther, the mother, the brother, the sister, the friend, 
the neighbor, that good is to be done, and in this all may be 
useful 

9. Be valiant' against the corruptions of the world, but fear 
to do an eviL He that fears not to do an evil is always afraid to 
suffer evil : he that never fears is desperate : he that fears always, 
is a coward. He is a true valiant man that dares nothing but 
what he may, and fears nothing but what he ought. Hath any 
wrdnged thee ? Be bravely revenged : slight it, and the work is 
begun ; forgive it, and it is finished. He is below himself, that 
is not above an injury. 

10. God has written upon the flower that sweetens the air ; 
upon the breeze that rocks the flower on its stem ; upon the 
rain-drop that refreshes the sprig of m6ss which lifts its head in 
the desert; upon the ocean that rocks Sv^ry swimmer in its 

» Niagara (nl 4g' a r&). « Valiant (vkV yant), brave. 
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deep chambers; upon every penciled shell that sleeps in the 
caverns of the deep, no less than upon the mighty sun which 
warms and cheers millions of creatures that live in its light, — 
upon all his works he has written, ^^ None of us lives to himself J^ 
IL We admire and praise the flower that best answers the 
end for which it was created, and bestows the most pleasure ; 
and the tree that bears fruits the most rich and abundant. The 
star that is most useful in the heavens is the star that we admire 
the most Now, is it not reasonable, that man, to whom the 
whole creation, from the flower up to the spangled heavens, all 
minister, — ^man, who has the power of conferring deeper misery 
or higher happiness than any other being on earth, — man, 
who can act like G6d if he will,— is it not reasonable that he 
should live for the noble end of living, not to himself, but for 
others ? 

12, Live for something ! Do good, and leave behind you a 
monument of virtue that the storms of time can never destroy. 
Write your name by kindness, love, and mercy on the hearts of 
thousands with whom you come in contact, year by year, and 
you will never be forgotten. No : your name, your deeds will be 
as legible on the hearts you leave behind, as the stars on the 
brow of the evening. Good deeds will shine as brightly on the 
earth as the stars of heaven. 

13. The true hero* is the great, wise man of duty, — ^he, whose 
soul is armed by truth, and supported by the smile of G5d ; he 
who meets life's perils wifh a cautious, but tranquil' spirit, 
g&thers strength by facing its storms, and dies, when he is 
called to die, as a Christian victor at the post of duty. And, if 
we must have heroes, and wars wherein to make them, there is 
none (nun) so brilliant as a war wifh wr5ng ; no hero so fit 
to be sung as he who hath gained the bloodless victory of 
truth and mercy. 

V. 
44. CHARITY. 

COULD I command, wifli voice or pen. 
The tongues of angels and of men, 

^ He' ro, a great warrior ; a brave ' Tranquil (tr&ngk' wH), qniet ; 
and ready man in danger. calm ; i)eaceful. 
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A tinkling cymbal/ sounding brass,' 
My speech and preaching would surpass ; 
Vain were such eloquence " to me 
Without the grace of charity.* 
2. Could I the martyr's * flame endure, 
Give all my goods to feed the poor, — 
Had I the faith from Al'pine steep 
To hurl the mountain to the deep, — 
What were such zeal, such power, to me. 
Without the grace of charity ? 

5. Could I behold with prescient* eye 
Things future, as the things g6ne by, — 
Could I all earthly knowledge scan, 
And mete out heaven with a span, — 
Poor were the chief of gifts to me 
Without the chief^st — charity. 

i. Charity suflfers 15ng, is kind ; 
Charity bears a humble mind ; 
Eejoices not when ills befall, 
But glories in the weal^ of all ; 
She hopes, believes, and envies not. 
Nor vaunts,' nor murmurs o'er her lot 

6. The tongues of teachers shall be dumb ; 
Prophets discern not things to come ; 
Knowledge shall vanish out of thought. 
And miracles • no more be wrought, 
But charity shall never fail, — 

Her anchor is within the veil. Montgomery. »o 

* Oym' bal, a musical instrument, knowledge of events before they take . 
» Brass (br&s), see Note 3, p. 18. place ; foreknowing. 

' XSr o quence, such an utterance ^ Weal, a sound, healthy, or pros- 

of one's thoughts, feelings, or de- perous condition of a person or thing, 

sires, as awakens a perfect sympathy, * Vaunt (v&nt), to boast or brag, 

or corresponding emotions in the ' M3[r^ a cle, a wonder ; an event 

listener. or effect contrary to the known laws 

•* Gh&x^ i ty, love ; good-will ; act of nature. 

of giving freely. ^° James Montgomery, a British 

* Mar' tyr, a witness who sacri- poet, was bom in Irvine, Ayrshire, 
fices his life or property for the truth, Nov. 4, 1771, and died near Sheffield, 
or to sustain a cause. April 30, 1854. A complete edition of 

* Prescient (prfe' sh! ent), having Ids poetical works appeared in 1855. 
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SECTION XIII. 

L 
45. COBBLER KEEZAB'S VISIOJV. 

PABT FIBST. 
1. 

HE beaver cat his timber with patient teeth that day, 



T 



The minks were fish-wards, and the crows surveyors of highway, — ^ 
When Eeezar' sat on the hill-side upon his cobbler's^ form, 
With a pan of coals on either hand to keep his waxed-ends warm. 

2. 
And there, in the golden weather, he stitched and hammered and sung ; 
In the brook he moistened his leather, in the pewter mug his tongue. 
Well knew the tough old Teuton' who brewed the stoutest ale, 
And he paid the good-wife's reckoning in the coin of song and tale. 
The songs they still are singing who dress the hills of vine, — 
The tales that haunt the Brocken* and whisper down the Rhine. 

3. 

Woodsy and wild and lonesome, the swift stream wound away. 
Through birches and scarlet maples flashing in foam and spray j — 
Down on the sharp-homed ledges plunging in steep cascade, « 

Tossing its white-maned waters against the hemlock's shade, 

4. 

Woodsy and wild and lonesome, east and west and north and south ; 
Only the village of fishers down at the river's mouth ; 
Only here and there a clearing, with its farm-house rude and new, 
And tree-stumps, swart * as Indians, where the scanty harvest grew. 

No shout of home-bound reapers, no vintage-song he Jieard, 

And on the green no dancing feet the merry violin stirred. 

" Why should folk be glum," said Keezar, " when Nature herself is glad, 

And the painted woods are laughing at the faces so sour and sad ?" 

^Cobbler Keezar was a noted ^Brooken(br&k' ken), a mountain 

character among the first settlers in of Prussia, Province of Saxony, 3740 

the valley of the Merrimack. feet above the level of the sea. It is 

' C5V bier, a maker or mender cultivated nearly to the top. This 

of coarse shoes or boots. is a district of many popular super- 

' Teu' ton, one of the ancient in- stitions. 

habitants of Germany. * Swart, tawny ; very dark. 
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6. 
Small heed had the careless cobbler what s5rrdw of heart was theirs 
Who travailed in pain with the births of God, and planted a state with 

prayers, — 
Hunting of witches and warlocks, smiting the heathen horde, — 
One hand on the mason's trowel, and one on the soldier^s st^ord I 
Bat give him his ale and cider, give him his pipe and song, 
Little he cared for chorch or state, or the balance of right and wrong. 

7. 
" "lis work, work, work," he mattered, — " and for rest a snaffle of 

psalms 1^' 
He smote on his leathern apron with his brown and waxen palms. 
" Oh for the pnrple harvests of the days when I was yoang I 
For the merry grape-stained maidens, and the pleasant songs they sung I 

8. 
'' Oh for the breath of vineyards, of apples and nuts and wine I 
For an oar to row, and a breeze to blow^ down the grand old river 

Rhine r 
A tear in his blue eye glistened, and dropped on his beard so gray. 
" Old, old am I," said Keezar, " and the Rhine flows far away 1" 

9. 

But a cunning man was the cobbler ; he conld call the birds from 
the trees. 

Charm the black snake out of the ledges, and bring back the swarm- 
ing bees. 

All the virtues of herbs and metals, all the lore of the woods, he knew. 

And the arts of the Old World mingled with the marvels of the New. 

10. 
Well he knew the tricks of magic, — and the lapstone on his knee 
Had the gift of the Mormon's goggles ' or the stone of Doctor Dee.' 
For the mighty master Agrippa' wrought it with spell and rhyme 

' Mormon'a Qoggles, two trans- sincere devotee to magia One of 

parent stones in silver bows like his magic mirrors is in the British 

spectacles, by the aid of which Jo- Musemn. He didd about 1607. 

eeph Smith, founder of the Mormon ' Henry Coznelius Agrippa, a 

religion, claimed that he read, from philosopher and alchemist, was bom 

hieroglyphic pUtes, the " Book, of of a noble family at Cologne, Sept. 

Mormon," or Golden Bible. 14, 1486. Though well educated 

' John Dee, an English mathe- and very talented, his whole life was 

matidan and astrologer, bom in Lon- spent in vain strivings after universal 

don, July 18, 1627. Though learned knowledge. He was an ardent stu- 

in the science of the times, he was a dent of alchemy. He died in 1535. 
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Prom a fragment of mystic ^ moon-stone'* in the tower of I^ettesheim. 
To a cobbler Minnesinger • the marvelous stone gave he, — 
And he gave it, in turn, to Keezar, who brought it over the sea. 

11. 
46. COBBLER KEEZAWS VISIOJ^, 

PABT SECOND. 
1. 

E held up that mj^stic lapstone, he held it up like a lens,^ 



H 



And he counted the long years coming by twenties and by tens. 
" One hundred years/' quoth Keezar ; " and fifty have I told : 
Now open the new before me, and shut me out the old 1" 

2. 
Like a cloud of mist, the blackness rolled from the magic stone, 
And a marvelous picture mingled the unknown and the known. 
Still ran the stream to the river, and the river and ocean joined ; 
And there were the bluffs ^ and the blue sea-line, and cold north hills 
behind. 

S. 
But the mighty forest was broken by many a steepled town, 
By many a white-walled farm-house, and many a gamer" brown. 
Turning a score of mill-wheels, the stream no more ran free ; 
White sails on the winding river, white sails on the far-off sea. ' 
Below in the noisy village the flags were floating gay. 
And shone on a thousand faces the light of a holiday. 

-*. 

Swiftly the rival plowmen turned the brown earth from their shares ; 
Here were the farmer's treasures, there were the craftsman's wares. 
Golden the good-wife's butter, ruby ^ her ourrant-wine ; 
Grand were the strutting turkeys, fat were the beeves and swine. 

5. 
Yellow and red were the apples, and the ripe pears russet brown. 
And the peaches had stolen blushes from the girls who shook them 
down. 

* M^s' ti6, far from hmnan mi- changing the direction of rays of 
derstanding; obscure, light, thus enlarging or otherwise 

* Moon^-stone, a variety of feld- modifying the appearance of objects, 
spar, often used as a gem. ^ BluflE^ a high, steep bank ex- 

8 Min^ ne-sfaig'^ er, a love-singer. tending into the sea or a river. 

* LSnft, glass, or other transparent • Gar' ner, a gr&nary. 
subetance, used in instruments for ' Ruby (r6' hi), red. 
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And with blooms of hill and wild-wood, that shame the toil of art, 
Mingled the gorgeous blossoms of the garden's tropic heart. 

" What is it I see ?" said Eeezar : " Am I here, or am I there ? 

Is it a fete * at Bmg'en V Do I look on Frankfort " fair ? 

*^ But where are the clowns and puppets, and imps with horns and tail ? 

And where are the Rhenish* flagons ?* and where is the foaming ale ? 

7. 
"Strange things, I know, will happen, — strange things the Lord 

permits ; 
But that doughty* folk should be jolly puzzles my poor old wits. 
" Here are smiling manly faces, and the maiden's step is gay ; 
Nor sa 1 by thinking, nor mad by drinking, nor mopes, nor fools, are they. 
'* Here's pleasure without regretting, and good without abuse. 
The holiday and the bridal of beauty and of use. 

8. 

" Here's a priest, and there is a Quaker,— do the cat and the dog agree ? 

Have they burned the stocks for oven-wood 1 Have they cut down the 
gallows-tree ? 

" Would the old folk know their children ? Would they own the grace- 
less town. 

With never a ranter to worry, and never a witch to drown ?" 

9. 
Loud lauglied the cobbler Eeezar, laughed like a school-boy gay ; — 
Tossing his arms above him, the lapstone rolled away : 
It rolled down the rugged hill-side, it spun like a wheel bewitched ; 
It plunged through the leaning willows, and into the river pitched. 

10. 
There, in the deep, dark water, the magic stone lies still, 
Under the leaning willows in the shadow of the hill ; 
But oft the idle fisher sits on the shadowy bank, 
And his dreams make marvelous pictures where the wizard's^ lap- 
stone sank. 

> Fete (fiSt), a festival ; a holiday. > Fl&g^ on, a vessel with a narrow 

• BXng^ en, a town of Germany, mouth, used for holding liquors, 

^rand-duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt • Dough"" ty, noted for bravery ; 

'Fr&]^k^fort^N-THB-MAiN,anim- noble. 

X>ortant dty of Germany, formerly ^ WXz' ard, an enchanter ; one 

the seat of the Germanic Diet. supposed to be able to perform re- 

^ RhSn' ish, of, or relating to, the markable acts by the aid of spirits 

river Rhine. or unseen powers. 
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11. 
And still, in the summer twilights, when the river seems to run 
Out from the inner glory, warm with the melted sun, 
The weary mill-girl lingers beside the charmed stream. 
And the sky and the golden water shape and color her dream. 
Fair wave the sunset gardens, the rosy signals fly ; 
Her homestead beckons from the cloud, and love goes sailing by I 

WhtttibsbJ 

m. 

47. THE BAYS OF OLD. 

1. 

OH, the pleasant days of old, which so ^SteOi people praise I 
True, they wanted all the luxuries that grace our modem days : 
Bare floors wefe strewed with rushes, the walls let in the cold ; 
Oh, how they must have shivered in those pleasant days of old I 

2. 
Oh, those ancient lords of old, how magnificent they were I 
They threw down and imprisoned kings — to thwart them who might 

dare? 
They ruled their serfs right sternly ; they took from Jews their gold : 
Above both law and equity " were those great lords of old I 

8. 
Oh, the gallant knights of old, for their valor so renowned 1 
With 9WOT& and lance, and armor strong, they .scoured the country 

round ; 
And whenever aught to tempt them they met by wood or wold," 
By right of sword they seized the prize— those gallant knights of old I 

-*. 
Oh, the gentle dames of old I who, quite free from fear or pain, 
Could gaze on joust* and tournament,* and see their champions slun ; 



' John Greenleaf Whittier, a » Wold, a plain, open country ; 

true and most worthy American ridges of highland 

poet, was bom of a Quiiker family * Joilst, a combat for sport or for 

near Haverhill, Mass., in 1807. He exercise, in which horsemen pushed 

has written much and well, both in with lances and swords, Tnn-n to man, 

verse and prose. He resides in Ames- in mock fight, 

buiy, Mass., where all his later pub- ^ Tournament (tSr^ na ment), a 

lications have been written. mock fight by a number of men on 

« Equity (6k' wl tf), justice ; hon- horseback, practiced as a sport in the 

esty ; even-handed action. middle ages. 
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They lived on good beefsteaks and ale, which made them, strong and 

bold;— 
Oh, more like men than women were those gentle dames of old ! 

5. 
Oh, those mighty towers of old 1 with their turrets,^ moat,' and keep ;' 
Their battlements' and bastions,^ their dungeons dark and deep : 
Full many a biiron* held his court within the castle hold ; 
And many a captive languished there, in those strong towers of old, 

6. 
Oh, the troubadours ^ of old ! mth their gentle minstrelsie 
Of hope and joy, or deep despair, whichever their lot might be : 
For years they served their lady-love ere they their passion told ; — 
Oh, wondrous patience must have had those troubadours of old 1 



Oh, those blessed times of old I with their chivalry " and state ; 
I love to read their chronicles,' which such brave deeds relate ; 
I love to sing their ancient rhymes, to hear their legends ^^ told — 
But, Heaven be thanked I I live not in those blessed times of old I 

Frances Brown." 



1 TW ret, a little tower ; a small 
spire attached to a building and 
rising above it. 

' MGat, a deep trench ronnd the 
mound of a wall or castle or other 
fortified place, sometimes filled with 
water ; a ditch. 

* Kdep, the strongest imd securest 
part of a castle. 

^B^tlement, an indented or 
notched rampart or wall used on 
castles, and fortifications generally. 

* Bastion (b&st' yun), a part of the 
main inclosure which extends toward 
the outside, consisting of the faces 
Kod the flanks, 

* BiU< on, a nobleman ; in Eng- 
land, a nobleman of the lowest grade 
of rank in the House of Lords. 

^ Troubadour (trft' ba dAr*^), one 
of a school of poets who flourished 



'from the eleventh to the latter end 
of the thirteenth century, principally 
at Provence, in the south of Fiance, 
and also in the north of Italy. 

* Chivalry (shlv' al ri), a body or 
order of knights serving on horse- 
back ; cavaliy. 

• Chronicle (krAn^ f kl), a histori- 
cal register or account of acts or 
events arranged in the order of time ; 
a history ; a record. 

10 Ij^'' grend, that which is appoint- 
ed to be read ; a story about saintP, 
especially, one of a marvelous na- 
ture ; any narrative or story. 

" Frances Brown, a blind Irii^ 
poetess, was bom June 16, 1818. Sho 
has beeoi a frequent contributor, both 
in prose and verse, to "Fiazer's 
Magazine,'' " Chambers' Journal," 
and other periodicals. 
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SECTION XIV. 

I. 

48. THE HOJ^EST DUTCHMEN". 

PABT FmST. 

IT came to pass, in the days of old, that the men of Holland 
found themselves straitened in their habitations ; for who 
knows not that they were, from the first, a sober, hardy, and in- 
dustrious race, tilling the ground, buying and selling, eating and 
drinking in humility ? And therefore they lived to a good old 
age, and " sent forth their little ones like a flock, and their chil- 
dren danced f so that, their land being small, they filled it brim- 
ful of inhabitants, till they were ready to overflow all its borders. 

^. And they looked this way and that way, and they said, 
"What shall we do? for the people are many, and the land is 
small, and we are much straitened for room/' So they called 
together the chief men of their nation, and they held a great 
council, to consider what they must do. 

8. And, behold, there &rose amongst them a man unlike the 
men of the land ; for they were short, and broad, and well-formed 
in body, of- a solemn and quiet countenance, and clad in peace- 
able garments ; but he was tall and bony, and of a grim and 
hairy aspect. He had a great hard hand, and a fierce eye; his 
clothes had a wild look; he had a sword by his side, a spear in 
his grasp, and his name was Van Manslaughter. 

i. Wifh a glad, but a savage gaze, he looked round upon the 
assembly, and said, "Pillow citizens! I marvel at your per- 
plexity. You sit quietly at home, and know nothing of the 
wj^rld; but I and my followers have pursued the deer and the 
bpar far away into the f5rests of Germany. We have fought 
wifh the wolf and the bear^ and, if need were, with the men of 
ihe woods ; and enjoy our hunting, and to eat of our prey with 
joy and jollity. 

5. "Why sit ye here in a crowd, like sheep penned in a fold? 
We have ^ seen the land that is next to ours, and we have been 
through it to the length of it, and to the breadth of it, and it is 
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a good land. There are com and wine ; there are cities, towns, 
and Tillages ready built to our hands. 

6. ^^Let us arise and come suddenly upon them, and we shall 
not only g6t all these possessions, but we shall get great glory." 
And when he had so said, he looked round him wifh much ex- 
ultation,^ and a crowd of dark hairy faces behind him cried out, 
** Ay, it is true 1 Let us arise and get great glory P* 

7. But at that word, there stood up Mynheer'' Kindermann, 
an old man — a y^ry old man. He was of low stature, of a stout, 
broad frame, aoxd his hair, which was y^ry white, hung down 
upon his shoulders; and his beard also, as white as driyen @now, 
fell reyerently upon his breast. That old man had a large and 
tranquil countenance; his features were bold, and of a yery 
healthful complexion ; his face, though of a goodly breadth, was 
of a striking length, for his i^reh^oA was bold and high, and his 
eyes had a pleasant fireside expression, as though he had been 
used only to behold his children and his children's children at 
their play, or to fix them on the loying form of his wife or 
his friend. 

8. As he arose, there was a great silence, and he stood and 
sighed; and those who were near him heard him mutter, in a 
low tone, the word " Glory," but those afar 5ff only saw his lips 
moye. Then he said aloud, " My brethren ! I am glad that you 
are called upon to get great glory; but what is that glory to 
which Mynheer Van Manslaughter calls you ? In my youth, as 
some of you well know, I trayeled far and wide wifli my mer- 
chandise; I haye sojourned in aU the countries that adjoin ours) 
and they are truly good countries, and full of people ; but what 

-of that ? 

P. " It is not people that we lack : it is land ; and I should 
like to know how we are to take this land, that is full of people, 
and ySt do those people no wr5ng! If we go to take that land, 
we shall find the people ready to defend their homes and their 
children ; and if we fight in a bad cause, we shall probably gSt 
l)eaten, like thieyes and robbers, for our pains; — and is that 
glory ? But if we are able to take that land, we must first kill 

* Exultation (hgL^ ul ti' shun), * Myu heer', Sir ; Mr ;— the ordi- 
lively joy at success or victory, or at nary title of address among the 
any advantage gained ; great delight. Dutch ; hence, a Dutchman. 
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or drive out those that cultivate it, and make it fit to live in ; — 
and is that glory ? 

10. And if we take those cities, and towns, and villages, we 
must kill those who built them, or have lived pleasantly in them, 
wifh 06d's blessing. Oh, what hdn^st, inoffensive men, what 
good, kind-hearted mothers, what sweet and tender brothers and 
sisters, what dear little babes, we must v murder and destroy, or 
drive away from their warm homes, which God has given them, 
and which are almost as dear to them as their lives, into the dis- 
mal fdrdsts, to perish with oold and hunger, or to be devoured 
by wild beasts, and, in their anguish, to curse us before the Great 
Father who made us all I My brethren, I can not think that is 
glory, but great disgrace and infamy,' and a misery that, I trust, 
shall never come upon us. 

11. ^^ I have Idng looked about me, and I see that heaven has 
given all those countries round us to whom he would, and they 
are full of people ; they are full of rich fields and vineyards ; 
they are full of towns for men, and temples for God \ they are 
full of warm, bright, happy homes, where there are proud fatiiers, 
and glad mothers, and innocent children, as amongst ourselves; 
and cursdd be he who would disturb or injure them.** 

n. 

49. THE HOJ^EST DUTCHMEJ^. 

FABT SECOND. 

'^"TDUT, my brethren, how shall we gfit glory? and, what is 
J3 of more immediate necessity, how shall we get land to 
live in ? I have been thinking of this, and it has come into my 
mind that it has been too 15ng the custom for men to call them- 
selves warriors when they desire to be murderers^ and to invade 
the property and the lives of their neighbors ; and I have thought, 
as all the land is taken up, and as we can not, without great sin, 
invade the land, that we had better invade the seai where we can 
take, and wrdng no man. 

2. ^^ And who does not know, that has looked toward the sea, 
that there is much ground which seems properly to beWng nei- 
ther to the sea nor the land ? Sometimes it is covered wifli the 

> In' la my, the complete loss of character ; public disgrace. 
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waters, and sometimes it is partly bare,-r-a dreary, slimy, and 
pr6fitl6ss region, inhabited only by voracious* crabs, that make 
war upon one another, — the striJnger upon the weaker, — and 
searfowl, which come in like conquerors and subdue them, and 
devour them, and get what Van Manslaughter calls ^ great glory/ 
My brethren, let us invade the sea, — ^let us gSt piles, and beams, 
and stones, and dig up the earth, and make a large mound which 
will shut out the sea, and we shall have land enough and to spare/' 

8. As he finished his speech, there arose a deep murmur, that 
grew and grew, till it spread among the peopl/3 collected in thou- 
sands without, and at length became like the sound of the ocean 
itself; and then the people cried out, " Y^'S, we will invade the 
seaP' and so it was decreed. 

i. Then began they with axes to fell wood; with levers' and 
mattocks" to wrench up stones; and with wagons, horses, and 
oxen, to draw them to the sea. Now, it being the time of low 
water, and the tide being g6ne down v6ry far, they began to dig 
up the earth, and to make a mighty bank. So, when the sea 
came up again, it saw the bank and the people upon it in great 
numbers; but it took no notice thereot 

6. And it went down, and came up again, and they had pushed 
out the bank still fexther, and raised it higher, and secured it 
wi£h beams, and piles, and huge stones, and it began to wonder. 
And it went down and came up again, and they had pushed the 
bank still farther, so that, in great amaze, it said within itself, 
**What are these little insignificant creatures doing? Some 
great scheme is in their heads, but I wot* not what ; and one of 
these days I will come up and overturn their banks, and sweep 
both it and them &way together.*' 

6. But, at length, as it came up once on a time, it beheld that 
the bank was finished. It stretched &cr5ss from land to land, 
and the sea was entirely shut out Then was it filled wifli won- 
der that such little creatures had done so amazing a deed ; and 
mdth great indignation that they had presumed to interrupt the 

' Vo ra' ciouB, greedy for eating ; pressure, lift, or sustain a weight. 

eager to devour or siyallow ; very • MSt' took, a kind of pick-ax, 

Irangry. haying the iron ends, broad instead 

• lie' vor, a bar of metal, wood, of pointed. 

or other substance used to exert a ^ W5t, to know. 
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pr6gress of itself, — the miglity sea, which stretched round the 
whole world, and was the greatest moving thing in it Ketreat- 
ing in fury, it collected all its strength, and came with all its 
billows, and struck the bank in the midst as with thunder. 

7. In a moment there appeared on the top of the mound, on 
the whole length of it, a swarm of little stout men, thick as a 
swarm of bees. Marvelous was it to see how that thrdng of 
little creatures was all astir, running here, and running there ; 
stopping up crevices, and repairing damages done by that vast 
and tremendous enemy, that, roaring and foaming, repeated its 
blows like the strokes of a million of battering-rams, tiU tiie 
faces of the men were full of fear, and they said, " Surely the 
mound will faU!'' Then came the sea, swelling and raging 
more dreadfully than ever, and, urged by the assistance of a 
mighty wind, it thundered against the bank and burst it I The 
waters flowed triumphantly over all their old places, and many 
men perished. 

8. Then went Van Manslaughter among the people with 
great joy, and many loud words, saying, " See what has come 
of despising my counsel! See what glory your old counselor 
has brought you to ! Come now, follow me, and I will lead you 
to possessions where you need not fear the sea. Let us leave it 
to people this bog with fish. I am for no new-fangled schemes, 
but for the good old plan of fair and honorable war, which has 
been the highway to wealth and glory from the beginning of 
the world." 

9. Then began the people to be vSry sad, and to listen to his 
words ; but Mynheer Kindermann called them- again to him, and 
bid them be of good heart, and to repair the bank; to make it 
str5nger, and to build towers upon it, and to appoint men to 
dwell in them, that they might continually watch over and 
strengthen it So the people took courage and did so ; for they 
said, " Let us take no man^s goods, and let us do no murder.** 
Therefore they renewed the mound; and the sea came up in ten- 
fold wrath, and smote it worse than before ; but it was all in 
vain. It failed not, save a little here and there; and the 
people seeing it, set up a great shout, and cried, " The mound 
will stand T 

10. Then did they begin to dig and drain, to plant trees, to 
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build towns, and to lay out gardens ; and it became a beautiful 
country. Then the inhabitants rejoiced, saying, " Others have 
invaded lands, and killed people ; but we have hurt no man. We 
have only invaded the sea, and Heaven has made us out of it a 
goodly heritage !'^ 

11. These are the people whose wealth and in'dustry are 
known through the whole world. They have sent out colonies 
to the ends of the earth, and have got themselves the name of 
the H5n^ Dutchmen. Would that they had always been as 
wise and inesci&liis they were on that day! 

WiLISAM HOWITT. 
III. 

SO. WAR JfOT ALL A BLESSIJfO. 

IT was a sergeant' old and gray. 
Well singed and bronzed from siege and pillage. 
Went tramping in an army's wake,' 
Along the turnpike of the viUage. 
2. For days and nights the winding host 

Had through the little place been marching; 
And ever loud the rustics cheered. 
Till everjT throat was hoarse and parching. 
S. The squire and farmer, maid and dame. 
All took the sight's elec'tric" stirring; 
And hats were waved, and staves* were sung. 
And 'kerchiefs white were countless whirling. 

4. They only saw a gallant show 

Of heroes stalwart * under banners; 
And in the fierce heroic glow 
'Twas theirs to yield but wild hosannas. 

5. The sergeant heard the shrill hurrahs. 

Where he behind in step was keeping; 



* Sergeant (s&r' jent), a non-com- in the water ; hence in the way or 

missioned officer, next in rank above train of. 

the corporal, in a company of in- » B 1S6' tri6, relating to, or caused 

iantry, or troop of cavalry, whose by, electricity. 

duty is to instruct recruits in disci- * Stave, part of a psalm or hymn. 

pline^ to form the ranks, &c * Stalwart (stM' wart) brave ; 

« Wake, the track left^by a vessel strong ; violent. 
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But glancing down beside the road^ 
He saw a little maid sit weeping. 

6. " And how is this ?'' he graflBy said, 

A moment pausing to regard her ; 
" Why weep^st thou, my little chit r * 
And then she only cried the harder. 

7. " And how is this, my little chit ?" 

The sturdy trooper straight repeated, — 
" When all the village cheers us on. 
That you, in tears, apart are seated ? 

8. " We march two hundred thousand str6ngl 

And thaf s a sight, my baby beauty. 
To quicken silence into s5ng, 
And glorify the soldier's duty.'' 

9. " It's vSry, very grand, I know," 

The Httle maid gave s5ft replying ; 
" And father, mother, brother too. 
All say * hurrah,' while I am crying. 

10. "But think, Mr. Soldier! think. 
How many Httle sisters' brothers 
Are going all dway to fight. 
Who may be killedy as well as others !" 

IL " Why, bless thee, child," the sergeant said, 
His brawny' hand her curls caressing, 
'' Tis left for little ones like you 
To find that loar^s not all a blessingP 

12, And " bless thee !" once again " he cried ; 

Then cleared his throat, and looked indignant. 
And marched away with wrinkled brow 
To stop the straggling tear benignant* 

13, And still the ringing shouts went up 

From doorway, thatch, and fields of tillage, — 
The pall behind the standard seen 
By one alone of all the village. 

1 OhXt, a chUd or babe. > Again (& ^gnO. T 

^ Brawn' jr, having large, strong * Be nig' nant, kind ; gracious: 
mnsclee; fleshy; strong. favorable. 
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IJi* The oak and cedar bend and wrifhe/ 

When roars the wind through gap and braken ;* 
But 'tis the t^nder^st reed of all 
That trembles first when earth is shaken. 

J. X BOIOFACE. 

IV. 
51. WHERE IS THE EJfEMYf 

I HAVE somewhere read of a rdg'im^nt* ordered to march 
into a small town and take %t. I think it was in the Tyrol ;* 
but, wherever it was> it chanced that the place was settled by a 
colony who believed the gdspel of Christ, and proved their faith 
by works. 

2, A courier* from a neighboring village informed them 
that troops were advancing to take the town. They quietly 
answered, " If they vriU take it, they must'* 

5. Soldiers soon came riding in, wifli colors flying, and fifes 
piping their shrill defiance. They looked round for an enemy, 
saw the farmer at his plow, the blacksmith at his anvil, and the 
women at their chums and spinning-wheels. Babies crowed to 
hear the music, and boys ran out to see the pretty trainers, with 
feathers and bright buttons, — " the harlequins * of the nine- 
teenth century.** Of course none of these were in a proper 
position to be shot at. 

4. "Where are your soldiers?** they asked. — "We have 
none,** was the brief reply. — " But we have come to take the 
town.** — "Well, friends, it lies before you.** — "But is there 
nobody here to fight ?** — " No : we are all Christians.** 

6. Here was an emergency* altogether unprovided for, — ^a 

1 BrSk^ en, same as &raA;tf, a thick- sent with haste for conveTing let- 

et ; a place overgrown with shmbs ters or dispatches, usually on public 

and brambles, or with brakes. business. 

* "BA^ i ment, a body of soldiers, < Har' le quin, a man, dressed in 
commanded by a colonel, and con- party-colored clothes, who plays 
ffisting of a number of companies, tricks, often without speaking, to 
usually ten. divert the bystanders or an audience ; 

» T^rol (tir' rol), a province of the a merry-andrew. 

Austrian dominions, on the south- * E miea^ ^en cj^, a condition of 

west frontiers of Germany. things appearing suddenly or unex- 

* OoQzier (k^ rf er), a messenger pectedly. 
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sort of resistance which no bullet could hit, a fortress perfectly 
bomb-proof.* The commander was perplexed. " If there is 
nobody to fight vrithy of course we can not fight/* said he : " it 
is impossible to take such a town as this.'' So he ordered the 
horses' heads to be turned about, and they carried the human 
animals out of the Tillage as guiltless as they entered, and 
perchance somewhat wiser. 

6. This experiment, on a snuQl scale, indicates how easy it 
would be to dispense with armies and navies, if men only had 
faith in the religion they profess to believe. Mbs. CrnLD.^ 

V. 

62. THE TWO ARMIES. 

AS Life's unending colunm pours. 
Two marshaled hosts are seen, — 
Two armies on the trUmpled shores 
That Death flows black between. 

2. One marches to the drum-beat's roll, 

The wide-moufhed clarion's' bray. 

And bears upon the crimson scroll — 

" OUB GLOBY IS TO SLAY." 

S. One moves in silence by the stream, 
Wifh sad, y6t watchful eyes. 
Calm as the patient planet's gleam 
That walks the clouded skies. 

i. A15ng its front no sabers shine, 
KTo blood-red pennons wave ; 
Its banner bears the single line — 
" Our duty is to save." 

S, For those, no death-bed's lingering shade ; — 
At Honor's trumpet call. 
With knitted brows and lifted blade, 

In Glory's arms they fall. 

1 Bomb-proof (bibn^ prdf ), secure ten many educational, biographical, 

against the force of bombs, or shells, and religious works, and several 

' Iiydia Maria Child, an Ameri- novels, with almost uniform success. 

can authoress, was bom at Medford, ' Ol^ i on, a kind of trumpet, 

Mass., Feb. 11, 1803. She has writ- whose note is clear and shrill. 
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6. For these, no flashing falchions * bright. 

No stirring battle-cry ; — 
The bloodless stabber calls by jiight, — 
Each answers — " Hebe am I P 

7. For those, the sculptor's laureled bust, 

The builder's marble piles, 
The anthems pealing o'er their dust 
Through 16ng cathedral aisles." 

8. For these, the blossom-sprinkled turf 

That floods the lonely graves. 
When Spring rolls in her sea-green surf 
In flowerjT-foaming waves. 

P. Two paths lead upward from below. 
And angels wait above. 
Who count each burning life-drop's flow. 
Each falling tear of love. 

10. Though from the Hero's bleeding breast 

Her pulses Freedom drew ; 
Though the white lilies in her crest 
Sprang from that scarlet dew, — 

11, While Valor's haughty champions wait 

Till all their scars are shown : 
Love walks unchallenged through the gate. 
To sit beside the Throne 1 o. W. HoLMEa 



SECTION XV. 

L 
3S. j1 CHILD'S DBEAM OF A STAB. 

THERE was once a child, and he strolled' about a good 
deal, and thought of a number of things. He had a 
sister, who was a child too, and his constant companion. These 
two used to wonder all day 15ng. They wondered at the beauty 

of the flowers ; they wondered at the height and bluen^ss of 

" .^___— — 

1 Falchion (fSl'' cliun), a sliort, ' AisleB (Hz), alleys ; passagfes. 
crookM sword. ' StrOUed, wandered on foot. 
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the sky ; they wondered at the depth of the bright water ; they 
wondered at the goodness and the power of G6d, who made the 
lovely worid. 

2. They used to say to each other^ sometimeSy ^^ Supposing 
an the children upon the earth were to die, would the flowers, 
and the water, and the sky, be s5rry V^ They believed they 
would be sorry. For, said they, the buds are the children of 
the flowers, and the little playful streams, that gambol down the 
hill-sides, are the children of the water ; and the smallest bright 
specjks, playing at hide-and-seek in the sky all night, must 
surely be the children of the stars ; and they would all be 
grieved to see their playmates, the children of men, no more. 

5. There was one clear, shining star, that used to come out in 
the sky before the rest, near the church-spire above the graves. 
It was larger and more beautiful, they thought, than all the 
others; and every night they watched for it, standing hand in 
hand at a window. 

v^ Whoever saw it first, cried out, " I see the star P* And 
6iten. they cried out both together, knowing so well when it 
would rise, and where. So they grew to be such friends with it, 
that, before lying down in their beds, they always looked out 
once again, to bid it good-night ; and when they were turning 
round to sleep, they used to say, " G5d bless the star r 

6, But while she was still vSry young, — oh ! very, very young; 
— the sister drooped, and came to be so weak that she could 
no longer stand in the ^window at night ; and then the child 
looked sadly out by himself, and, when he saw the star, 
turned round and said to the patient, pale face on the bed, " I 
see the star I" and then a smile would come upon the face, and 
a little weak voice would say, tremulously, "God bless my 
brother and the star 1" 

6. And so the time came, — all too soon, — ^when the child 
looked out dione, and when there was no £eu^ on the bed ; and 
when there was a little grave among the graves, not there be- 
fore ; and when the star made 15ng rays down toward him, as 
he saw it through his tears. KTow, these rays were so bright, and 
they seemed to make such a shining way from earth to heaven, 
that when the child went to his solitary bed, he dreamed about 
the star ; and he dreamed that, lying where he was, he saw a 
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train of people taken up that sparkling road by angels.* And 
the star, opening, showed him a great world of light, where 
many more such angels waited to receive them. 

7. All these angels, who were waiting, turned their beaming" 
eyes upon the people who were carried up into the star; and 
some came out from the 15iig rows in which they stood, and 
fell upon the people^s necks, and kissed them tenderly, and went 
away wifh them down avenues* of light, and were so happy in 
their company, that, lying in his bed, he wept for joy. 

8. But there were many angels who did not go with them, 
and among them one he knew. The patient face that once had 
lain upon the bed was glorified^ and radiant,^ but his heart 
found out his sister among all the host* His sister's angel 
lingered ^ near the entrance of the star, and said to the leader 
among those who had brought the people fliither, " Is my brother 
come?^ And he said, «No.'' 

9. She was turning hopefully iway, when the child stretched 
out his arms, and cried, "0 sister, I am here! Take meP 
And then she turned her beaming eyes upon him, and it was 
night ; and the star was shining into the room, making 15ng 
rays down toward him as he saw it through his tears. From 
that hour forth, the child looked out upon the star as on the 
home he was to go to, when his time should come; and he 
thought he did not beldng to the earth &lone, but to the star 
too, because of his sister's angel gdne befdre. 

10. There was a baby bom to be a brother to the child ; and 
while he was so little that he never ySt had spoken a word, he 
stretched his tiny form out on his bed, and died. Again the 
child dreamed of the opened star, and of the company of angels, 
and the train of people, and the rows of angels, wifh their 
beaming eyes all turned upon those people's faces. 

11. Said his sister's angel to the leader, " Is my brother come ?*' 

^An^&el, a spirit employed by *Q15' rifted, made glorious op 

God to make known his wiU to man ; exceUent 

a ministering spirit ; a messenger. ^ RS' dX ant, beaming with bright- 

* Beam^ ing, sending forth beams ness ; shining, 

or rays of light ; shining. *H58t, an army; a muLtitude; 

> AV e nue, a way, opening, or any great number, 

passage ; an alley or walk ; a wide ^ Utn^ gered, delayed ; remained 

street or waited long 
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And he said, " Not that one, but another/* As the child beheld* 
his brother's angel in her arms, he cried, " sister, I am here ! 
Take mel" And she turned and smiled upon him, and the 
star was shining. 

12, He grew to be a young man, and was busy at his books, 
when an old servant came to him, and said, " Thy mother is no 
more. I bring her blessing on her darling son.'* Again at 
night he saw the star, and all that former company. Said his 
sister's angel to the leader, " Is my brother come ?" And he 
said, " Thy mother T A mighty cry of joy went forth through 
all the star, because the mother .was reunited to her two chil- 
dren. And he stretched out his arms, and cried, " mother, 
sister, and brother, I am here ! Take me P And they answered 
him, " Not ySi" And the star was shining. 

IS. He grew to be a man whose hair was turning gray, and 
he was sitting in his chair by the fireside, heavy with grief, 
and with his face bedewed * with tears, when the star opened 
once again. Said his sister's angel to the leader, "Is my 
brother come ?'* And he said, " Nay, but his maiden daughter.^ 
And the man who had been the child saw his daughter, newly 
16st to him, a celestial creature among thope three; and he 
said, "My daughter's head is on my sister's bosom, and her 
arm is round my mother's neck, and at her feet there is the 
baby of old time, and I can bear the parting from her, G6d be 
praised !" And the star was shining. 

H. Thus the child came to be an old man, and his once 
smooth face was wrinkled, and his steps were slow and feeble, 
and his back was bent. And one night, as he lay upon his bed, 
his children standing round, he cried, as he had cried so long 
ago, "I see the star!" They whispered one another, "He is 
dying." And he said, "I am. My age is falling from me like a 
garment, and I move toward the star as a child. And 0> my 
Father! now I thank thee that it has so 6iten. opened to receive 
those dear ones who await me." And the star was shining; and 
it shines upon his grave. Dickens.* 

^ Bedewed (be dhdf\ moistened most happily combine bumor and 
with dew, or as with dew. pathos. Some of his most beautiful 

* Charles Dickens, an English and striking passages have been 
novelist, was bom at Portsmouth, drawn from the sorrows and suffer- 
Feb. 7, 1812. His numerous writings ings of childhood. 
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III. 
55. LITTLE EDWARD. 

FABT FIRST. 

"TTTEEE any of you bom in New England, in the good old 

V V catechising/ church-going, school-going, orderly times ? 

If so, you may have seen my uncle Abel ; the most perpendicu- 

. laiv rectangular," upright, downright good man that ever labored 
six days and rested on the seventh. 

. 2. You remember his hard, weather-beaten countenance, 
where every line seemed drawn with " a pen of iron and the 
point,of a diamond f his considerate gray eyes, that moved over 
objects as if it were not best to be in a hurry about seeing ; the 
circumspect* opening and shutting 5f the mouth; his down- 
sitting and uprising, all performed with deliberate forethought; 
in short, the whole. ordering of his life and conversation, which 
was, after a military feshion, " to the right about face—-forwardy 
march I '' 
S. Now, if you supposed, from all this sternness of exterior, 
. that this good man had nothing kindly within, you were much 
mistaken. You often find the greendst grass under a snow- 
drift; and though my uncle's mind was not exactly of the 
flower-garden kind, still there was an abundance of wholesome 
and kindly vegetation there. 

4. It is true he seldom laughed, and never joked himself; but 
no man had a more serious and weighty conviction of what a 
joke was in another; and when a witticism* was uttered in his 
presence, you might see his face relax into an expression of 
solemn satisfaction, and he would look at the author with a sort 
of quiet wonder, as if it were past his comprehension how such 
a thing could ever come into a man's head. 

5. Uncle Abel, too, had some relish for the fine arts ;* in proof 
of which, I might adduce the pleasure with which he gazed at 

^ O^V e 6hl& ing, instructing by ' Cir^ cum spect, attentive to all 

asking questions, receiving answers, the circumstances of a case ; cau- 

and offering corrections and explana- tious ; watchful, 

lions, — usually in regard to religion. * Wit' ti cism, a jest ; a joke. 

' Rd6t a&' gu lar, right-angled ; ^ Fine Arts are those in which 

having one or more angles of ninety the mind is chiefly concerned, as 

degrees ; exact. poetry, music, painting. 
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the plates m Ms family Bible, the likeness whereof is neither in 
hearen, nor on earth, nor under the earth. And he was also so 
eminent a musician, that he could go through the singing-book 
«t one sitting, without the least fatigue, beating time like a 
windmill all the way. 

6, He had, too, a fiberal ha&d^ tiumgh his liberality was all by 
the rule of three. He did by his neighbor exactly as he would 
be done by ; he loved some things in this world v^iy rincerely ; 
he loved his 05d much, but he honored and feared him mdsa; 
he was exact with others, but he was more exact with himself, 
and he expected his God to be more exact still. 

7, Evdry thing in uncle AbeFs house was in the same time, 
place, manner, and form, from year's end to year's end. There 
was old Master Bose, a d5g after my uncle's own heart, who 
always walked as if he were studying the multiplication table. 

. There was the old clock, forever ticking in the chimney-comer, 
wifh a picture of the sun upon its face, forever setting behind a 
perpendicular row of poplar trees. There was the never-failing 
supply of red peppers and onions hanging over the chimney. 

8, There, too, were the yearly h511yh6cks and morning-glories 
blooming about the windows. There was the " best room," with 
its sanded floor; the cujoboard in one comer, with its glass 
doors; the evergreen asp&ragus bushes in the chimney; and 
there was the stand with the Bible and almanac on it in another 
comer. There, too, was aunt* Betsey, who* never looked, any 
older, because she always looked as old as she could; who always 
dried her catnip and wormwood the last of September, and be- 
gan to clean house the first of May. In short, this was the land 
of continuance.' Old Time never took it into his head to 
practice either addition or subtraction or multiplication, on its 
sum total.' 

P. This aunt Betsey aforenamed was the neatest and most 
efficient* piece of human machinery that ever operated in forty 
places at once. She was always ^v^rywhere, predominating* 
over and seeing to every thing; and though my uncle had been 

^ Aunt (&nt). ^ Efficient (ef f IsV ent), causing 

' Con Via' u ance, a holding on, or effects ; producing results ; able, ac- 

remaining in one condition ; stay. tive, and prompt. 

» T5' tal, whole ; entire ; not di- » Pre d6m' i nat ing, prevailing ; 

vided; complete. ruling. 
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twice married^ aunt Betsey's rule and authority had never been 
broken. She reigned over his wives when living, and reigned 
after them when dead; and so seemed likely to reign on till the 
end of the chapter. 

10. But my uncle's latest wife lefb aunt Betsey a much less 
tractable ' subject than ever before had fallen to her lot Little 
Edward was the child of my uncle's old age, and a brighter, 
merrier little blossom never grew on the verge of a snow-drift 
He had been committed to the nursing of his grandmamma till 
he had arrived at the age of indiscretion^ and then my old 
uncle's heart so yearned for him that he was brought home. 
His introduction into the £Eunily excited a terrible sensation. 
Never was there such a contemner" of dignities, such a violator 
of high places and sanctities,' as this same Master Edward. 

IL It was in vain to try to teach him decorum.* He was the 
mdst outrageously merry elf* that ever shook a head of curls. • 
He laughed and frolicked wifli every body and every thing that 
came in his way, not even excepting his solemn old father; and 
when you saw him with his fair arms around the old man's 
neck, and his bright blue eyes and blooming cheek peering* out 
beside the bleak face of uncle Abel, you might fancy yi)u saw 
Spring caressing Winter. Uncle Abel's metaphysics ^ were sorely 
puzzled by this sparkling, dancing compound of spirit and mat- 
ter ; nor could he devise any method of bringing it into any 
reasonable shape, for it did mischief with au energy and perse- 
verance that were truly astonishing. 

12. But uncle Abel was most of all perplexed to know what 
to do with him on the Sabbath ; for on that day Master Edward 
seemed to exert himself to be particularly diligent and enter- 
taining. " Edward 1 Edward must not play Sunday !" his father 

' Tr&ot' a ble, capable of being places, and to delight in mischievous 

easily led, taught, or managed. tricks ; hence, any small and sport- 

' Oon t^m^ ner, one who despises, ive being, 

slights, or neglects. * P5ei< ing, looking narrowly, or 

* B&bt^ ti tied, religions ; religious curiously ; peeping. 

rules or practices. ^ Mdt^ a phjrA^ 168, the science, or 

^ De 65^ mm, justness or fitness regulated knowledge, of the mind ; 

of manner or conduct ; decency. the science of the principles and 

* Blf^ a fidry; a little &ncied spirit, causes of all things existing; the 
supposed to live in wild and lonely science of real being. 
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would call out; and then Edward would hold up his curly head, 
and look as grave as the catechism ; but in three minutes you 
would see pussy scampering through the " best room," with Ed- 
ward at her heels, to the entire discomposure of all devotion in 
aunt Betsey, and aU others in authdrity. 

13. At length my uncle came to the conclusion that "it 
wasn^t in nature to teach him any better," and that "he could 
no more keep Sunday than the brook down in the lot" My 
poor uncle! he did not know what was the matter with his 
heart; but certain it was, he 15st all faculty of scolding when 
little Edward was in the case, and he would rub his spectacles a 
quarter of an hour longer than common when aunt Betsey was 
detailing his witticisms and clever doings. 

IV. 
66. LITTLE EDWARD. 

PABT SBCOIO). 

IN process of time, our hero had completed his third year, and 
arrived at the dignity of going to schooL He went through 
the spelling-book, and then attacked the catechism; went 
through with it in a fortnight, and at last came home in great 
delight, to tell his father that he had got to " Amen." 

2. After this, he made a regular business of saying over the 
whole every Sunday evening, standing with his hands folded in 
front, occasionally glancing around to see if pussy gave proper 
attention. And being of a practically benevolent turn of mind^ 
he made several commendable efforts to teach Bose the cate- 
chism, in which he succeeded as well as might have been ex- 
pected. In short, without further detail, Master Edward bllde 
fair to become a literary wonder. 

S. But, alas for poor little Edward ! his merry dance was soon 
over. A day came when he sickened. Aunt Betsey tried all 
her simple remedies, but in vain : he grew rapidly worse and 
worse. His father's heart was torn with sorrow, but he said 
nothing ; he only stayed by his child's bedside day and night, 
trying all means to save him, with affecting pertinacity.* 

4. " Can't you think of any thing more, doctor ?" said he to 

' Per"^ ti nSc' i tjr, great firmness in holding on to a thing ; fisednesa 
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the physician, when all had been tried in vain. " Nothing/* 
answered the physician* 

5. A momentary convulsion passed over my nncle^s face. 
"The will of the Lord be done/* said he, almost with a groan 
of anguish. 

6. Just at this moment, a ray of the setting sun pierced the 
checked curtains, and gleamed like an angel's, smile ^crdss the 
face of the little sufferer. He woke from troubled sleep. " Oh 
dear! I am so sick!" he gasped, feebly. His father raised him in 
his arms; he breathed easier, and looked up with a grateful 
smile. Just then his old playmate, the cat, crdssed the room. 
"There goes pussy,'* said he: "Oh dear! I shall never play 
any more.** 

7. At that moment, a deadly change passed over his coun- 
tenance. He looked up in his father's face with an imploring 

^expression, and put out his hand as if for help. There was one 
moment of agony, and then the sweet features settled into a 
smile of peace, and "mortality was swallowed up of life.'* My 
uncle laid him down, and looked one moment at his beautiful 
face. It was too much for his principles, too much for his con- 
sistency,* and he "lifted up his voice and wept." 

8. The next morning was the Sabbath, — the funeral day ; and 
it rose with "breath all incense, and with cheek all bloom." 
Uncle Abel was as calm and collected as ever ; but in his face 
there was a sdrrow-stricken expression touching to behold. I 
remember him at family prayers, as he bent over the great Bible, 
and began the psalm, " Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-place 
in all generations.** Apparently he was touched by the melan- 
choly splendor of the poetry, for, after reading a few verses, 
he stopped. 

9. There was a dead silence, interrupted only by the ticking 
of the clock. He cleared his voice repeatedly, and tried to go 
on, but in vain. He closed the book, and kneeled down to pray. 
The energy of sorrow broke through his usual formal reverence, 
and his language flowed forth with a deep and sorrowful pathos^ 
which I shall never forget. The G5d so much reverenced, so 

1 06n sist' en cj^, agreement of ' Pa' thos, passion ; warmth of 
one's belief or conduct at different feeling or action ; that which awak- 
timee ; sten^neBS. ens tender emotions or feelings. 
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much feared^ seemed to draw near to him as a tnssA and com- 
forter^ his refuge and strength^ ^'a y£ry present hetp in time 
of trouble.** 

10. My uncle rose, and I saw him walk to the room of the de» 
parted one. He uncovered the face. It was set with the seal of 
death; but oh, how surpassingly lovely 1 The brilliancy of life 
was gdne, but that pure, transparent* fiEU^e was touched with a 
mysterious,' triumphant brightness, which seemed like the 
dawning of heaven. 

11. My uncle looked long and earnestly. He felt the beauty 
of what he gazed on ; his heart was sdftened, but he had no 

' words for his feelings. He left the room unconsciously, and sat 
in the front door. 

12. The morning was bright, the bells were ringing for church, 
the birds were singing merrily, and little Edward's pet squirrel ' 
was frolicking about the door. My uncle watched him as he 
ran up one tree, and then down, and up another, and then over 
the fence, whisking his brush, and chattering just afi if nothing 
was the matter. 

13. With a deep sigh uncle Abel broke forth : " How happy 
that creature is 1 Well, the Lord's will be done."* That day the 
dust was committed to dust, &mld the l&mentations of all who 
had known him. 

H. Years have passed since then, and all that was mortal of 
my uncle has Idng since been gathered to his fathers ; but his 
just and upright spirit has entered the glorious liberty of the 
sons of Gdd. Y^s, the good man may have had opinions which 
the philosophical^ scorn, and weakndssds at which the thought- 
less smile ; but death shall change him into all that is enlight- 
ened, wise, and refined; for he shall awake in "His likeness,'' 
and "be satisfied." Mrs. Stowb.' 

1 Traiuparent (trans p&r^ ent), ad- American authoress, was bom in 

mitting the passage of light ; open ; Litchfield, Conn., June 15, 1812. She 

bright. has written frequently for periodicals, 

' Mj^s W ri CUB, secret ; not easily and published sevenJ novels, one of 

understood. which, "Uncle Tom's Cabin," has 

' Squirrel (skwilr^ rel). had a wider circulation than any 

^ TYiSy o w6^\i' 16 al, skilled in other work of fiction in the Englisli 

philosophy ; deeply learned ; wise. language. She is one of the most pop- 

^ Harriet Beeoher Stowe, an ular and successful of living writers. 
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V. 
67. THE DYIJfG CHILD. 

1. 

MOTHEB, Vm tired, and I would fain ' be sleeping; 
Let me repose upon thy bosom seek ; 
But promise me that thou "wilt leave 5ff weeping, 

Because thy tears fall hot upon my cheek. 
Here it is cold ; the t^mp^st rav^th madly ; 

But in my dreams all is so wondrous bright ; — 
I see the Sngdl children smiling gladly. 
When from my weary eyes I shut out light 

2. 

Mother, one stands beside me now ! and listen I 

Dost thou not hear the music's sweet accord ?' 
See how his white wings beautifully glisten! 

Surely, those wings were given him by our Lord ! 
Oreen, gold, and red are fldatixig all around me; 

They are the flowers the angel scdtterSth, 
Shall I have also wings whilst life has bound me? 

Or, mother, are they given &ldne in death ? 

3. 
Why dost thou clasp me as if I were going ? 

Why dost thou press thy cheek thus unto mine ? 
Thy cheek is hot, and yfit thy tears are flowing ; 

I will, dear mother, will be always thine 1 
Do not thus sigh, — ^it marrSth my reposing; 

And if thou weep, then I must weep with thee ! 
Oh 1 I am tired, — my weary eyes are closing; 

Look, mother, look ! the angel klsse^th me I Andersen.' 

1 Fftin, with joy or pleasure; at Odensee, April 2, 1806. Hiawrit- 

g^ladly. ingB generally are verj popular. His 

* A6 6ord^, the union of different novel, ** Improvisatore/' his charm- 
sounds, which is agreeable to the ing " Fairy Talcs '' for chUdren, and 
esx ; agreement of things. many of his other works have been 

* Hans Christian Anderseui a translated into almost every modern 
Danish poet and novelist, was bom language. 
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SECTION XVI. 

L 

68. THE MERRY SUMMER MOJ^THS. 

1. . 

THEY come 1 the merry summer months of beauty, song, and flowers ; 
They come I the gladsome months that bring thick leafin^ss to 
bowers. 
Up, up, my heart 1 and walk abroad ; fling cark * and care aside ; 
Seek silent hills, or rest thyself where peaceful waters glide ; 
Or, underneath the shadow vast of patriarchal tree, 
Scan through its leaves the cloudless sky in rapt tranquillity. 

2. 
The grass is soft, its velyet touch is grateful to the hand ; 
And, like the kiss of maiden love, the breeze is sweet and bland ; 
The daisy and the buttercup are nodding courteously ; 
It stirs their blood with kindest love, to bless and welcome thee : 
And mark how with thine own thin locks — they now are silvery gray — 
That blissful breeze is wantoning, and whispering, ^^BegayP^ 

3. 

There is no cloud that sails along the ocean of yon sky. 

But hath its own winged mariners to give it melody ; 

Thou seest their glittering fans outcpread, all gleaming like red gold ; 

And hark! with shrill pipe musical, their merry course they hold. 

God bless them all I those little, ones, who, far above this earth. 

Can make a scoffs of its mean joys, and vent* a nobler mirth. 

But s5ft 1 mine ear upcaught a sound, — ^fix)m yonder wood it came I 
The spirit of the dim green glade did breathe his own glad name : — 
Yes, it is he I the hermit bird, that, apart ftom all his kind, 
Slow spells his beads monotonous * to the soft western wind ; 
Cuckoo I Cuckoo 1 he sings again, — his notes are void of art ; 
But simpUst strains do soonest sound the deep founts of the heart 

S. 
Good Lord I it is a gracious boon "* for thought-crazed wight ' like me, 
To smell again these summer flowers beneath this summer tree I 

^ Cark, a state of anxiety or op- * Mo nbt^ o nous, presenting a 

pression under care ; solitude. tiresome sameness. 

^ S66ff, mockery ; reproach. ^ Boon, a gift ; a present. 

' V^nt, to utter ; to pour forth. • Wight, a being ; a person. 
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To suck once more in every breath their little souls away, 
And feed my fancy with fond dreams of youth's bright summer day, 
When, rushing forth like untamed colt, the rSckl^ss truant * boy 
Wandered through greenwoods all day long, a mighty heart of joy I 

6. 
I'm sadder now— I have had cause ; but oh I I'm proud to think 
That each pure joy-fount, loved of yore,' I yet delight to drink;— 
Leaf, blossom, blade, hill, valley, stream, the calm, unclouded sky 
Still mingle music with my dreams, as in the days gone by. 
When summer's loveliness and light fall round me dark and cold, 
I'll bear indeed life's heaviest curse,— a heart that hath waxed old ! 

MOTHKKWJfiLL.' 

n. 

69. SUMMER. 

I THANK heaven 6v6ry summer's day of my life that my 
lot was humbly cast within the hearing of r5mping brooks, 
and beneath the shMow of oaks. And from all the tramp and 
bus/k of the world, into which fortune has led me in these 
latter years of my life, I delight to steal away for days and for 
weeks together, and bathe my spirit in the freedom of the old 
woods, and to grow young again lying upon the brook-side, and 
counting the white clouds that sail along the sky, sdffcly and 
tranquilly— even as holy memories go stealing over the vault* 
of life. 

2. Two days since, I was sweltering in the heat of the city, 
jostled* by the thousand eager workers, and panting under the 
shadow of the walls. But I have stolen away ; and, for two 
hours of healthful regrowth into the darling past, I have been 
lying, this blessed summer's morning, upon the grassy bank of 
a stream that babbled* me to sleep in boyhood. Dear old 
stream! unchanging, unfaltering, — ^with no harsher notes now 
than then, — never growing old, smiling in your silver rusfle, 

1 Truant (trd'' ant), idle, and shirk- ^ Vault (vilt), a continaed arch or 

ing duty ; loitering. curved covering. 

' T5re, of yore, of old time ; long ' Jostled {}W Id), run against and 

since ; long ago. shaken ; caused to totter or move 

* William Motherwell, a Scot- unsteadily ; disturbed by crowding, 

tish poet and journalist, was bom in ' B^V bled, made a constant mur- 

Glasgow,Oct. 13, 1797, and died in muring noise ; uttered words imper- 

that city, Nov. 1, 1836. fectly. 
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and calming yourself in the broad, placid pools ; I love you as 
I love a friend. 

3. But now that the sun has grown scalding hot, and the 
waves of heat have come rocking under the shadow of the 
meadow oaks, I have sought shelter in a chamber of the old 
farm-house. The window-blinds are closed ; but some of them 
are sadly shattered, and I have intertwined in them a few 
branches of the late blossoming white azalea,* so that every pufT 
of the summer air comes to me cooled with fragrance. 

4. A dimple or two of the sunlight still steals through my 
flowery screen, and dances, as the breeze moves the branches, 
upon the oaken floor of the farm-house. Through one little 
gap, indeed, I can see the broad stretch of meadow, and the 
workmen in the field bending and swaying to their scythes. I 
can see, too, the glis^ming of the steel, as they wipe their blades ; 
and can just c&toh, floating on the air, the m^asui'ed^ tinkling 
thwack of the rifle* stroke. 

5. Here and there a lark, scared from his feeding-place in the 
grass, soars up, bubbling forth his melody ill globules' of 
silvery sound, and settles upon some tall tree, and waves his 
wings, and sinks to the swaying twigs. I hear, too, a quail 
piping from the meadow fence, and another trilling his answer- 
ing whisfl^ from the hills. Nearer by, the tyrant king-bird is 
poised on the tdpmost branch of a veteran pear-tree ; and now 
and then dashes down, assassin-like, upon some home-bound, 
honey-laden bee, and then, with a smack of his bill, resumes 
his predatory* watch. 

6. As I sit thus, watching through the interstices ' of my leafy 
screen the various images of country life, I hear distant mut- 
terings from bey5nd the hills. The sun has thrown its shadow 
upon the pewter dial, two hours beyond the meridian * line. 
Great cream-colored heads of thunder-clouds are lifting above 

' A za^ le a, a class of flowering ^ Pr^d^ a to xj^, hirngiy ; given to 

plants, mostly natives of China or plunder. 

North America. * In^ ter stice, that which comes 

^ RI^ fle, a thin blade or strip of between or separates one thing and 

wood covered with emerj or similar another ; an empty space between 

materiaI,Ti8ed for sharpening scythes; things; a hole, 

also, a whetstone for a scythe. * Me rid'' i an, the point directly 

' 016b'' ule, a little globe. overhead ; mid-day. 
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the sharp, cleaar line of the western horizon ; the light breeze 
dies away, and the air becomes stifling, even under the shadow 
of my withered boughs in the chamber window. 

7. The white-capped clouds roll up nearer and nearer to the 
sun, and the creamy masses below grow dark in their seams. 
The mutterings, that came faintly before, now spread into 
wide volumes of rolling sound, that echo again and again from 
the eastward heights. I hear in the deep intervals the men 
shouting to their teams in the meadows; and great companies 
of startled swallows are dashing in all directions around the 
gray roofe of the bam. 

8. The clouds have now well-nigh reached the sun, which 
seems to shine the fiercer for its coming eclipse. The whole 
west, as I look from the sources of the brook to its lazy drifts 
under the swamps that lie to the south, is hung with a curtain 
of darkness ; and, like swift-working golden ropes that lift it 
toward the zenith,* long chains of lightning flash through it, 
and the growling thunder seems like the rumble of the pulleys. 

P. I thrust away my azalea boughs, and fling back the shat- 
tered blinds, as tiie sun and the clouds meet ; and my room 
darkens with the coming shadows. For an instant the edges of 
the thick, creamy masses of cloud are gilded by the shrouded 
sun, and show gorgeous scallops' of gold that t5ss upon the 
hem of the storm. But the blazonry ' fedes as the clouds mount, 
and the brightening lines of the lightning dart up from the 
lower skirts, and heave the billowy masses into the middle 
heaven. 

10. The workmen are urging their oxen fast &cr6ss the 
meadow; and the loiterers come straggling after, with rakes 
upon their shoulders. The air freshens, and blows now from 
the face of the coming clouds. I see the great elms in the plain, 
swaying their tops, even before the storm-breeze has reached - 
me ; and a bit of ripened grain, upon a swell of the meadow, 
waves and tdsses like a billowy sea. 

11. Presently I hear the rush of the wind, and the cherry and 

1 Z5^ nith, that point of the heav- into i)arto of circles ; a kind of sea 

ens directly overhead. shell-fish. 

^ Scallop (skftr lap), a recess or ' Bla^ zon xj^, showy display ; ex< 

curving of the edge of any thing, hibition of coats of arms. 
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pear trees rustle through all their leaves, and iny paper is 
whisked away by the intruding blast There is a quiet of a 
moment, in which the wind, even, seems weary and feint ; and 
nothing finds utterance save one hoarse tree-toad, doling ont 
his lugubrious * notes. 

12. Now comes a blinding flash from the clouds; and aquick, 
sharp clang clatters through the heavens, and bellows loud and 
long among the hills. Then — ^like great grief spending its pent 
agony in tears — come the big drops of rain, pattering on the 
lawn, and on the leaves, and most musically of all upon the 
roof above me ; not now with the light fall of the spring 
shower, but with strong steppings, Uke the first, proud tread of 
youth. Mitchell.* 

m. 

60. THAJTE GOD FOB SUMMER. 

I LOVED the Winter once with all my soul. 
And 15nged for snow-storms, hail and mantled skies; 
And sang their praises in as gay a troll' 
As troubadours have poured to Beauty's eyes. 

2. I deemed the hard, black fr5st a pleasant thing, 

For 15gs blazed high, and horses' hoofs rung out ; 
And wild birds came, with tame and gentle wing. 
To eat the bread my young hand flung about 

3. But I have walked into the world since then. 

And seen the bitter work that cold can do — 
Where the grim Ice King levels babes and men 
With bloodless spear, that pierces through and through. 

4. I know now, there are those who sink and lie 

Upon a stone bed at the dead of night; 
I know the roofless and unfed mv^t die. 
When even lips at Plenty's feast turn white. 
6. And now whene'er I hear the cockoo's s6ng 
In budding woods, I bless the joyous comer ; 

^ Iju gu^ bri ous, moumfal ; indi- works have been well receiyed. His 

eating sorrow. style is quiet, pure, and effectiya 

> Donald G. Mitchell, an Ameri- < TrSU, a song, the parts of which 

can author, was bom in Norwich, are sung in succession ; a catch ; a 

Conn., in April, 1822. His numerous round. 
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While my heart runs a cadence in a thr5ng 
Of hopeful notes, that say — " Thank G6d for summer 1" 

6. IVe learnt that sunshine bringfith more than flowers, 

And fruits, and f5r6st leaves to cheer the earth ; 
For I have seen sad spirits, like dark bowers, 
light up beneath it with a grateful mirth. 

7. The agSd limbs that quiver in their task 

Of dragging life on, when the north-winds goad. 
Taste once again contentment, as they bask 
In the straight beams that warm their churchyard road. 

8. And Childhood— poor, pinched Childhood, half forgets 

The starving pittance * of our cottage homes. 
When he can leave the hearth, and chase the nets 
Of gossamer that cross him as he roams. 

9. The moping idiot seem^th less distraught' 

When he can sit upon the grass all day. 
And laugh, and clutch the blades, as though he thought 
The ySllow sun-rays challenged him to play. 

10. Ah ! dearly now I hale the nightingale, 

And greet the bee — ^the merry-going hummer; — 
And when the lilies peep so sweet and pale, 
I kiss their cheeks, and say—" Thank God for summer P' 

11. Feet that limp, blue and bleeding as they go 

For dainty cresses in December's dawn, 

Can wade and dabble in the brooklet's flow, 

And woo the gurgles, on a July mom. 

12. The tired pilgrim, who would shrink with dread 

If Winter's drowsy torpor lulled his brain, 
Is free to choose his m5ssy summer bed. 
And sleep his hour or two in some green lane. 

IS. Oh I Ice-toothed King, I loved you once — ^but now 
I never see you come without a pang 
Of hopeless pity shadowing my brow. 
To think how nakc^d flesh must feel your fang. 

^ Pit^ tanoe, an allowance of food, ^ Dis traught^, distracted ; per- 
griven in charity; anysmall allowance, plexed. 
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H. My eyes watch now to see the ehns unfold. 
And my ears listen to the callow * rook ; 
I hunt the palm-trees for their first rich gold, 
And pry for violets in the southern nook.' 

15. And when feir Flora * sends the butterfly 

Painted and spangled, as her herald mummer,* — 
" Now for warm holidays,^^ my heart will cry, 

" The poor will suflfer less ! Thank Oodfor Summer r 

TCT.raA CoOK-* 



SECTION XVII. 



61. THE WISDOM OF ALEXAJ^BER. 



PAST FIRST. 



THE bannered hosts of Macedon • stood arrayed in splendid 
might. Crowning the hills, and filling the valleys, for 
and wide extended the millions in arms, who waited on the 
word of the young Alexander^ — the most superb array of 
human power which sceptered ambition ever evoked ^ to do its 
bidding. 

2. That army was to sweep nations 5ff the earth, and make a 
continent its camp ; following the voice of one whose Bword 



^ C^^ 15w, naked ; unfledged ; 
destitute of feathers. 

^ Nook (n6k), a narrow place be- 
tween bodies ; a comer ; a recess ; a 
retired place. 

' F15^ ra, the Roman goddess of 
flowers and spring. 

^ Milm^ mer, one who makes diver- 
sion in disguise ; a masker; a down. 

' BUza Cook, an English author- 
ess, was bom in London about 1818. 
A coUection of her poems was first 
published in 1840. For several years 
she was editress of " Eliza Cook's 



Journal," a popular weekly publica- 
tion. She has contributed much, 
both in prose and verse, to different 
periodicals. 

* M^c^ e don, an ancient country 
of S. E. Europe, N. of Greece. 

T Alexander the Great, son of 
Philip, king of Macedon, was bom 
in the autunm, B.c. 856. He made 
so many conquests that he was styled 
the Conqueror of the World. He 
died in May or June, b.c. 823. 

^ £2 v5ked^, called out ; summoned 
forth. 
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waa the index to glory, whose command was the sjhionjm* of 
. triumph. It now stood expectant, for the king y6t hngered. 

3. While his war-horse fretted at the gate, and myriads' thus 
in silence awaited his appearance, Alexander took his way to the 
apartment of his mother. The sole ligament' which bound 
him to virtue and to feeling was the loye of that mother; and 
the tie was as strdng as it was tender. 

4. In mute dejection,* they embraced ; and Alexander, as he 
gazed upon that affectionate face, which had never been turned to 
him but in t^ndem^ss and yearning love, seemed to ask, ^^ Shall 
I ever again behold that sweet smile T^ The anxiety of his 
mother's countenance denoted the same sad curiosiiy; and 
without a word, but with the self-same feeling in their hearts, 
they went out together to seek the firacles' in the temple of 
Philip, to learn their fate. 

6. Alone, in unuttered sympathy, the two ascended the steps 
of the sacred temple, and approached the shrine. A priest 
stood behind the altar. The blue smoke of the incense curled 
upward in front, and the book of 5racles was before him. 

6. ** Where shall my grave be digged ?'' said the king; and 
the priest opened the book, and read, " Where the soil is of 
iron, and the sky of gold, there shall the grave of the monarch 
of men be digged.'^ 

7. To the utmost limit, Asia ^ had become the possession of the 
Macedonian. Fatigued with conquest, and anxious to seek a 
country where the difficulty of victory should enhance ' its value, 
the hero was returning to Europe. A few days would have 
brought him to the capital of his kingdom, when he fell sud- 
denly ilL He was lifted from his horse, and one of his generals, 

> Bfu^ o njhn, one of two or more ness of spirits caused by grief or mis- 
words in the same language wMch fortune. 

are the precise equivalents of each ' Oracle (Ar^ a kl), the answer of 

other, or which have very nearly the a god, or some person siud to be a 

some meaning. god, aniong the heathen, to an in- 

' "Ntfj^ i ad, the number of ten quiry made in regard to some future 

thousand — sometimes used for any event ; the god who gave the an- 

very large number. swer, or the place where it was given ; 

* lAf^ a ment, any thing that ties the Sacred Scriptures ; a wise person. 
or unites one thing or part to another ; ' Asia (&^ shI &). 

a bond. ^ Bnhance (en h&nsO> raise to a 

* Dejection (de j&k' shun), low- higher point ; advance ; increase. 
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unlacing his armor, spread it out for him to lie upon, and held 
his golden shield to screen him from the mid-day sun. 

8. When the king raised his eyes, and beheld the glittering 
canopy, he was conscious of the omen. " The 5racle has said 
that where the ground should be of iron, and the sky of gold, 
there should my grave be made I . Behold the fulfillment ! It is 
a mournful thing! The young cypress is cut down in the 
vigor of its strength, in the first fullness of its beauty. The 
thread of life is snapped suddenly, and with it a thousand pros- 
pects vanish, a thousand hopes are crushed ! But let the will 
of fate be done ! She has 15ng obeyed my behest 1 * I yield 
mysejf now to hers 1 YSt, my mother !" 

9. And the monarch mused in mel'ancholy silence. At length 
he turned to his attendants, and ordered his tablets to be 
brought; and he took them, and wrote, "Let the customary 
alms, which my mother shall distribute at my death, be given, 
to those who have never felt the miseries of the world, and 
have never 15st those who were dear to them f and sinking 
back upon his iron couch, he yielded up his breath. They 
buried him where he died, and an army wept over his grave ! 

n. 

62. THE WISDOM OF ALEXAJTDEB. 

PABT SECOin). 

"YTT'HEN" the intelligence of the death of Alexander was 
V V brought to his mother, as she sat among her ladies, she 
was overwhelmed by anguish.' "Ah! why,*' she exclaimed, 
" was I exalted so high, only to be plunged into such depth of 
misery ? ' Why was I not made of lowlier condition, so, haply, 
I had escaped such grief? The joy of my youth is plucked up, 
the comfort of my age is withered ! Who is more wretched 
than I ?" And she refused to be comforted. 

2. The last wish of her son was read to her, and she resolved to 
perform that one remaining duty, and then retire to solitude,* to 

^ Be h^st^, that which is willed or ' Mis' er J", wretchedness ; woe ; 

ordered ; command. g^reat unhappiness. 

' Anguish (ftng' ^wlsh), extreme ^ Sbr i tude, the state of beings 

pain of body or mind ; bitter sorrow, alone ; loneliness. 
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indulge her grief for the remainder of her life. She ordered her 
servants to go into the city, and bring to the palace such as the 
will of Alexander directed — selecting those who were the poorest. 

5. But the messengers, ere 15ng, returned, and said that there 
were none of that description to be found among the poor. 
"Go, then,'' said the queen, "and apply to all classes, and 
return not without bringing some who have never 16st any who 
were dear to them.'' 

i. And the order was proclaimed through all the city, and all 
heard it and passed on. The neighboring villages gave no better 
success ; and the search was extended through all the country ; 
and they went over all Macedonia, and throughout Greece, and 
at Sv^ry house they stood, and cried, " If there are any here 
who have never known misery, and never 15st those that were 
dear to them, let them come out, and receive the bounty of the 
queen ;" but none came forth. 

6. And they went to the haunts * of the gay, and into the 
libraries of the phil5sophers; to the seats of public office, and 
to the caves of hermits ; they searched among the rich, and 
among the poor — ^among the high and among the low; but 
not one person was found who had not taated misery : and they 
reported the result to the queeu. 

6. "It is strange!" said she, as if struck with sudden 
astdnishmdnt. " Are there none who have not 16st their friend ? 
And is my condition the condition of all ? It is not credible. 
Are there none here, in this room, in this palace, who have 
always been happy ?" But there was no reply to the inquiry. 

7. " You, young page, whose countenance is gay, what s6r- 
row have you ever known ?" — " Alas ! madam, my father was 
killed in the wars of Alexander, and my mother, through grief, 
has followed him !" 

8. And the question was put to others ; but all had 16st a 
brother, a fether, or a mother. " Can it be ?" said the queen, 
in perplexity, " can it be that all are as I am ?" 

9. "All are as you are, madam," said an old man that was 
present, " excepting in these splendors and these consolations. 
By poverty and humility, you might have Idst the alleviations,' 

1 Haunta (h&nts), resorts ; places * Al 15^ vi Sf tion, that which 
often visited. mitigates, or makes more tolerable. 
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but you could not hare escaped the blow. There are nights 
without a star ; but there are no days without a cloud. To 
suffer is the lot of all ; to bear, the glory of a few !'' — " I recog- 
nize,^ said the queen, "the wisdom of Alexander!'* and she 
bowed in resignation, and wept no more. WAUiACB.^ 

m, 

63. SOLOMOJf AJfD THE BEES. 

11 THEN Solomon was reigning in his glory, 
V V XJnto his throne the Queen of Sheba came— 

(So in the Talmtid^ you may read the story) — 
Drawn by the m^gic of the monarch's fame. 

To see the splendors of his court, and bring 

Some fitting tribute' to the mighty king. 

2. Nor this Uohe : much had her Highness heard 

What flowers of learning graced the royal speech ; 

What gems of wisdom dropped with fiySry word ; 
What wholesome lessons he was wont* to teach 

In pleasing proverbs; and she wished, in sooth. 

To know if Eumor spoke the simple truth. 

8. Besides, the Queen had heard (which piqued' her most) 
How through the deepest riddles he could spy ; 

How all the curious arts that women boast 
Were quite transparent to his piercing eye ; 

And so the Queen had come — ^a royal guest — 

To put the sage's' cunning to the test. 

4. And straight she held before the monarch's view, 
In either hand, a r§,diant wreath of flowers ; 
The one, bedecked wifli Sv6ry charming hue, 

1 Horace Biimey WaUace, an brew laws, traditions, and explana- 

American lawyer and author, was tions, or the book that contains them, 

bom in Philadelphia, Feb. 26, 1817. ' Trib'' nte, a personal gift be- 

His essays and other miscellaneous stowed in token of services rendered, 

writings display great depth of or as that which is due or deserved, 

thought, power of description, and a * Wont (w&nt), used ; accustomed, 

finely cultivated taste. He died sud- ^ Piqued (p^kt), wounded the pride 

denly in Paris, Dec. 16, 1852. of ; offended. 

> T&l" mud, the body of the He: * Sa^Oj a wise man. 
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Was newly culled from Nature's choicest bowers; 
The other, no less fair in every part. 
Was the rare prfiduct * of divin^st Art 

5. " Which is the true, and which the false V^ she said. 

Great Solomon was silent. All amazed. 
Each wondering courtier* shook his puzzled head; 

While at the garlands Idng the monarch gazed. 
As one who sees a miracle,' and fein, 
For v€ry rapture, ne'er would speak again. 

6. "Which is the true ?" once more the woman asked. 

Pleased at the fond &mazemdnt* of the King; 
^ So wise a head should not be hardly tasked. 

Most leamM liege,* with such a trivial thing P 
But stUl the sage was silent; it was plain 
A deepening doubt perplexed the royal brain. 

7. While thus he pondered, presently he sees. 

Hard by the casement," — so the story goes, — 
A little band of busy, bustling bees. 

Hunting for honey in a withered rose. 
The monarch smiled, and raised his royal head ; 
** Open the window I" — ^that was all he said. 

8. The window opened at the King's command; 

Within the ropms the eager insects flew. 
And sought the flowers in Sheba's dexter^ hand ! 

And so the King and all the courtiers knew 
Thai wreath was Nature's ; — and the baffled ^ Queen 
Betumed to tell the wonders she had seen. 

1 Pr5d^ u6t, that which is pro- surprise, or wonder, at what is not 

dnoed, brought forth, or effected; understood, 

firuit ; work. * Lie&e, a lord or superior ; a sov- 

^ Cdurt^ ier, one who attends or ereign. 

frequents the courts of princes ; one * Case^ ment, a frame or sash, fur- 

who courts or solicits &vor; one nished with glass, opening on hinges, 

who flatters to please. which are affixed to the upright sides 

* Bffitr^ a 61e, a wonder ; an event of the frame into which it is fitted, 

or act beyond, or contrary to, the ^ X>$z^ ter, pertaining to, or situ- 

laws of nature. ated on, the right hand ; right 

^ A mSi%e^ ment, the act or condi- ^ Baffled (b&f ''fid), checked ; foiled *, 

tion of being filled with fear, sudden defeated. 
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9. My story teaches (every tale should bear 

A fitting m5ral *) that the wise may find 
In trifles light as atoms in the air 

Some useful lesson to enrich the mind, — 
Some truth designed to profit or to please, — 
As Israel's king learned wisdom from the bees ! Saxes.* 

IV. 

64. COMPEJfSATIOJf. 

ONE day an Antelope* was lying with her fawn* at the foot 
of the flowering Mimosa.* The weather was intensely* 
sultry/ and a Dove, that had sought shelter from the heat 
among the leaves, was cooing above her head. 

2. "Happy birdT said the Antelope, — "happy birdP to 
whom the air is given for an inheritance,* and whose flight is 
swifter than the wind. At your will you ahght upon the 
ground, at your will you sweep into the sky, and fly races with 
the driving clouds ; while I, poor I, am bound a prisoner to this 
miserable earth, and wear out my pitiable * life crawling to and 
fro upon its surface.'* 

3. Then the Dove answered, "It is sweet to sail aWng the 
sky, to fly from land to land, and coo among the valleys; but, 
Antelope, when I have s&te above amidst the branches, and 
watched your little one close its tiny lips upon your breast, and 
feed its life on yours, I have felt that I could strip off my wings, 

^ Mbi< al, the inner meaning of a *' Fawn, a joung deer ; a deer of 
fiible, narrative, or occurrence ; the the first year, 
practical lesson which any thing is ' MX m5^ sa, a faeunily of pod-bear- 
intended or fitted to teach. ing plants, of many varieties, in- 

' John Q. Saxe, an American eluding the sensitive plant, 

poet and journalist, was bom in * In tense^ Ijf*, to an extreme de- 

Highgate, Franklin Co., Vermont, gree. 

June 2, 1816. His numerous poems ' Sul' try, very hot, burning, and 

abound in fine wit and satire. oppressive. 

' An^ te lope, an animal almost ^ In h^r^ it ance, land, money, or 

midway between the deer and goat, other property received as a right on 

Its horns are almost always round the death of a parent or other an- 

and ringed. The eyes of some va- cestor ; possesion, 

rieties are large, black, and very • Pit' i a ble, deserving pity ; sor- 

beautiful. rowful ; wretched. 
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lay down my plumage, and remain all my life upon the ground, 
only once to know such blessed enjoyment. 

^ The breeze sighed among the boughs of the Mimosa, and 
a voice came trembling out of the rustling leaves : " If the Ante- 
lope mourns her destiny,* what should the Mimosa do ? The 
Antelope is the swiftest among the animals. It rises in the 
morning: the ground flies under its feet, — ^in the evening it is 
a hundred miles S,way. 

5. " The Mimosa is feeding its old age on the same soil which 
quickened its seed-cell into activity. The seasons roll by me, 
and leave me in the old place. The winds sway among my 
branches, as if they Idnged to bear me away with them; but they 
pass on, and leave me behind. The wild birds come and go. 
The flocks move by me in the evening on their way to the 
pleasant waters. I can never move. My cradle must be 
my grave.*^ 

6. Then from below, at the root of the tree, came a voice 
which neither bird, nor Antelope, nor tree had ever heard, as a 
Bock Crystal from its prison in the hmestone followed on the 
words of the Mimosa. 

7. "Are ye all unhappy?" it said. "If ye are, then what am 
I ? Ye aU have life. You ! Mimosa ! you, whose fair flowers 
year by year come again to you, ever young, and fresh, and beau- 
tiful, — ^you who can drink the rain with your leaves, who can 
wanton with the summer breeze, and open your breast to give a 
home to the wild birds, — ^look at me, and be ashamed. I only 
am truly wretched.'^ 

8. " AlasT said the Mimosa, "we have life, which you have 
not, it is true. We have also what you have not, its diadow — 
death. My beautiful children, which year by year, I bring out 
into being, expand in their loveliness only to die. Where they 
are g5ne I too shall soon follow, while you will flash in the light 
of the last sun which rises upon the eari;h. Fboudb.* 

* D«g' ti ny, that to which any of the late Archdeacon Froude, was 

person or thing is appointed, intend- horn at Dartington Rectory, Fotness, 

ed, or doomed. Devonshire, in 1818. He is a bold 

' James Anthony Froude, an ^^'^ original thinker, and a finished 

English historian and journalist, son writer. 
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SECTION XVIII. 

L 
65. DESTIJ^T OF AMERICA. 

THE Mnse^' disgusted at an age and clime 
Barren of every glorious theme, 
In distant lands now waits a better time 
Producing subjects worthy fame : 

2. In happy climes, where, from the genial sun 

And virgin earth, such scenes ensue, 
The force of Art by Nature seems outdone, 
And fancied beauties by the true : 

3. In happy climes, the seat of innocence. 

Where Nature guides, and Virtue rules ; 
Where men shall not impose for truth and sense 
The pedantry' of courts and schools : 

i. There shall be sung another golden age, 
The rise of empire and of arts ; 
The good and great inspiring epic' rage, 
The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 

6. Not such as Europe breeds in her decay : 
Such as she bred when fresh and young ; 
When heavenly flame did animate her clay, — 
By future poets shall be sung. 

6. Westward the course of empire takes its way: 
The four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama* wifli the day : 

Time's noblest fiflfspring is the last. Berkeley.* 

1 Mode, one of the nine &bled ^ Dra^ ma (or dr&'' m&), a story 

goddesses of tlie ancients, originally which is acted, not related ; a num- 

of song, and afterward of aU kinds ber of connected events ending in 

of poetry, and of the arts and sciences, some interesting or striking result 

' P^d'' ant ry, a boastful display ' George Berkeley, Bishop of 

of knowledge of any kind. Cloyne, was born at Thomastown, 

' Bp^ 16, containing narrative or County of Ealkenny, Ireland, in 1684, 

recital ; relating to an epic or heroic and died at Oxford, England, in 1753. 

poem, in which the deeds of some He was the author of several works, 

great hero are narrated. He visited America in 1728. 
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IL 
66. OUR COUJ^TRY'S HOJfOR OUR OWJ{. 

I PROFESS to feel a str5ng attaohmfint to the liberty of the 
United States— to the constitution and free institutions of 
the United States—to the honor, and I may say the glory, of 
this great government and great country. 

2. I feel Sv6ry injury inflicted upon this country, almost as a 
personal injury. I blush for every fault which I think I see 
committed in its public councils, as if they were fiaults or mis- 
takes of my own. 

S. I know that, at this moment, there is no object upon 
earth so attracting the gaze of the intelligent and civilized 
nations of the earth as this great Bepublic. All men look at 
us, aU men examine our course, aU good men are anxious for a 
favorable result to this great experiment of Republican liberty. 

4. We are on a hill, and can not be hid. We oan not with- 
draw ourselves either from the commendation or the reproaches 
of the civilized world. They see us as that star of empire 
which half a century ago was predicted * as making its way 
westward. 

5. I wish they may see it as a mild, placid, though brilliant 
orb, making its Way athwart the whole heavens, to the enlight- 
ening and cheering of mankind; and not a meteor' of fire and 
blood, terrifying the nations. Webster.^ 

m. 

67. THE rOUJ^G AMERICAJf. 



s 



CION* of a mighty stock 
Hands of iron, — ^hearts of oak,- 



1 Pre (U6t^ ed, presaged ; fore- can orators, jurists, and statesmen, 

Bhowed; foretold. was bom in Salisbury, N. H., Jan. 18, 

• Me' te or, a fire-ball or other 1783. His works, arranged by his 
shining body seen in the sky ; any friend Edward Everett, were pub- 
appearance in the atmosphere, as lished in six volumes, in 1851. He 
clouds, rain, snow, &c. died at Marshfield, Mafl8.,0ct. 24,1852. 

' Danid Webster, one of the ' Sol' on, a shoot or twig of a plant ; 

greatest, if not the greatest, of Ameri- hence, a descendant ; an heir. 
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Follow with unflinching tread 
Where the noble &thers led. 

^. Craft and subtle treachery, 

Gallant youth ! are not for thee ; — 
Follow ttiou in word and deeds 

• Where the G5d within thee leads. 

8. Honesty with steady eye, 
Truth and pure simplicity, 
Love that gently winnSth hearts, — 
These shall be thy only arts. 

-4. Prudent in the council train, 
Dauntless on the battle plain. 
Beady at thy country's need 
For her glorious cause to bleed. 

6. Where the dews of night distil 
Upon Vernon's holy hill ; 
Where aboye it, gleaming far. 
Freedom lights her guiding star, — 

6. Thither turn the steady eye. 
Flashing with a purpose high ; 
Thither with devotion meet 
Often turn the pilgrim feet 

7. Let thy noble motto be, 

Oody — the Country y — Liberty! 
Planted on Keligion's rock, 
Thou shalt stand in every shock. 

8. Laugh at danger far or near; 
Spurn at baseness, spurn at fear; 
Still, with persevering might. 
Speak the truth, and do the right. 

P. So shall peace, a charming guest, 
Dovelike in thy bosom rest ; 
So shall honor's steady blaze 
Beam upon thy closing days : 
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10. Happy if celestial fayor 

Smile upon the high endeavor; 

Happy if it be thy call 

In the holy cause to fall A. H. Everett.^ 

IV. 
68. OUR JfATIOJ^AL BAJ^J^ER. 

ALL hail to our glorious ensign ! courage to the heart, and 
strength to the hand, to which, in all time, it shall be 
intrusted ! May it ever wave in honor, in unsullied glory, and 
patri5tic hope, on the dome of the capitol, on the country^s 
Btrfinghold, on the entented plain, on the wave-rocked topmast 

2. Wherever, on the earth's surface, the eye of the American 
shall behold it, may he have reason to bless it ! On whatsoever 
spot it is planted, there may freedom have a foothold, humanity 
a brave champion, and religion an altar. 

S. Though stained with blood in a righteous cause, may it 
never, in any cause, be stained with shame. Alike, when its 
gorgeous folds shall wanton in lazy holiday triumphs on the 
summer breeze, and its tattered fragments be dimly seen 
through the clouds of war, may it be the joy and the pride of 
the American heart. 

Jh First raised in the cause of right and liberty, in that cause 
&lone may it forever spread out its streaming blazonry to the 
battle and the storm. Having been borne victoriously &cr5ss 
the continent, and on every sea, may virtue, and freedom, and 
peace forever fdllow where it leads the way. Everett.' 

1 Alexander H. Sverett, an where he died in Canton, May 29, 

American diplomatist, and accom- 1847. 

plished man of letters, was bom in ' XSdward XSverett, an American 
Boston, March 19, 1793. He wrote statesman, orator, and man of let- 
much and welL For five years he ters, brother of the preceding, was 
wa« editor and proprietor of the bom in Dorchester, Mass., April 11, 
" North American Review." He was 1794. As a scholar, rhetorician, and 
U. S. Minister to the Netherlands, orator, he had but few equala He 
to Spain, and Commissioner to China, died in Boston, Mass., Jan. 15, 1865. 
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. SECTION XIX. 

L 

69. THE EMIORAJ^TS SOJfO. 

BID &dieu to the homestead, adieu to the Tale ; 
Though the memory recalls them, give grief to the gale: 
There the hearths are unlighted, the embers are black, 
Where the feet of the onward shall neyer turn back. 
For afl well might the stream that comes down from the mount, 
Glancing up, heave the sigh to return to its fount; 
YSt the lordly Ohio feels joy in his breast 
As he fdllows the sun onward into the West. 

^. Oh 1 to roam, like the riyers, through empires of woods. 
Where the king of the eagles in majesty broods; 
Or to ride the wild horse o'er the boundless domain, 
And to drag the wild buflGalo down to the plain ; 
There to chase the fleet stag, and to track the huge bear. 
And to face the lithe * pS-nther at bay in his lair. 
Are a joy which alone cheers the pioneer's breast; 
For the only true hunting-ground lies in the West I 

8. Leaye the tears to the maiden, the fears to the child^ 
While the future stands beckoning afar in the wild ; 
For there Freedom, more fair, walks the primeval* land. 
Where the wild deer all court the caress of her hand. 
There the deep f5r6sts fall, and the old shadows fly. 
And the palace and temple leap into the sky. 
Oh, the East holds no place where the onward can rest. 
And alone there is room in the land of the West ! 

Read.' 

n. 

70. LIFE IJf THE WEST. 



H 



1 brothers,— come hither and list to my story, — 
Mgrry and brief will the narrative be : 



1 Iil&e, pliant ; limber. in Chester Ck)., Penn., March 12, 1822. 

' Pri me' val, primitive ; belong- A new edition of his poetical works 

ing to the earliest times ; original. in a collected form appeared in 1860. 

' Thomas Buchanan Read, an His verse is always musical, and his 

American painter and poet, was bom homely descriptions beautiful. 
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Here, like a monarch, I reign in my glory, — 

Master am I, boys, of all that I see. 
Where once frowned a f5r6st, a garden is smiling, — 

The meadow and moorland are marshes no more; 
And there curls the smoke of my cottage, beguiling 

The children who cluster like grapes at the d5or. 
Then enter, boys; cheerly, boys, enter and rest; 
The land of the heart is the land of the West. 

2. Talk not of the tpwn, boys, — give me the broad prairie. 

Where man, like the wind, roams impulsive and free ; 
Behold how its beautiful colors all vary. 

Like those of the clouds, or the deep-rolling sea ! 
A life in the woods, boys, is even as changing: 

With proud independence we season our cheer; 
And those who the world are for happiness ranging 

Won't find it at all, if they don't find it here. 
Then enter, boys; cheerly, boys, enter and rest; 
111 show you the life, boys, we live in the West. 

S. Here, brothers, secure from all turmoil and danger. 

We reap what we sow ; for the soil is our own : 
We spread hdspitality's board for the stranger. 

And care not a fig for the king on his throne. 
We never know want, for we live by our labor. 

And in it contentment and happiness find ; 
We do what we can for a friend or a neighbor. 

And die, boys, in peace and good will to mankind. 
Then enter, boys ; cheerly, boys, enter and rest ; 
You know how we live, boys, and die in the West I 

Geo. p. M0BB1& 

m. 

71. THE BISOJT TRACK. 

1. 

STRIKE the tent I the sun has risen ; not a vapor streaks the dawn, 
And the frosted prairie brightens to the westward, far and wan ', 
Prime afresh the trusty rifle,— sharpen well the hunting spear ; 
For the frozen sod is trembling, and a noise of hoofs I hear I 
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Fiercely stamp the tethered * horseB, as they snuff the morning's fire ; 
Their impatient heads are tossing, and they neigh with keen desire. 
Strike the tent I the saddles wait us, — let the bridle-reins be slack, — 
For the prairie's distant thunder has betrayed the bison's track. 

3. 
See I a dusky line approaches : hark ! the onward-surging roar, 
Like the din of wintry breakers on a sounding wall of shore ! 
Dust and sand behind them whirling, snort the foremost of the van, 
And their stubborn horns are clashing through the crowded caravan. 

4. 
Now the storm is down upon us : let the maddened horses go I 
We shall ride the living whirlwind, though a hundred leagues it blow I 
Though the cloudy manes should thicken, and the red eyes' angry glare 
Lighten round us as we gallop through the sand and rushing air I 

6. 
Myriad hoofs will scar the prairie, in our wild, resistless race, 
And a sound, like mighty waters, thunders down the desert space : 
Yet the rein may not be tightened, nor the rider's eyes look back — 
Death to him whose speed should slacken, on the maddened bisons' 
track I 

6. 
Now the trampling herds are threaded, and the chase is close and warm 
For the giant bull that gallops in the edges of the storm : 
Swiftly hurl the whizzing lasso, — swing your rifles as we run : 
See I the dust is red behind him,— shout, my comr^es, he is won ! 

7. 
Look not on him as he staggers, — 't is the last shot he will need ! 
More shall fall, among his fellows, ere we run the mad stampede,' — 
Ere we stem the brindM ' breakers, while the wolves, a hungry pack, 
Howl around each grim-eyed carcass, on the bloody bison track I 

Taylor.* 

* TSfli' ered, confined with a rope hence, any sudden flight caused by 

or chain, for feeding within certain a panic, 

limits. < Brin' ded, streaked ; spotted ; 

^ St^Un p§de^, a sudden fright having different colors, 

seizing upon large bodies of cattle * Bayard Taylor, the noted Amer- 

or horses, in droves or encampments lean traveler and author, was horn in 

upon the prairies, and leading them Kennet Square, Chester Ck)., Penn., 

to run for many miles, until they often Jan. 11, 1825. A complete edition 

sink down or die under their terror ; of his poems appeared in 1864. 
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SECTION XX. 

L 
7Z. THE PIJfE-TBEE SHILLIJfGS. 

CAPTAIN" JOHN" HULL was the mint-master of Massa- 
chusetts, and coined all the money that was made there. 
This was a new line of husin^ss ; for, in the earlier days of the 
colony, the current coinage consisted of gold and silver money 
of England, Portugal, and Spain. These coins being scarce, the 
people were dften fdrced to barter their commodities, instead of 
selling them. For instance, if a man wanted to buy a coat, he 
perhaps exchanged a bear-skin for it. If he wished for a barrel 
of molasses, he might purchase it with a pile of pine boards. 

2. Musket-bullets were used instead of farthings. The In- 
dians had a sort of money, called wampum, which was made of 
clam-shells ; and this strange sort of specie was likewise taken 
in payment of debts, by the English settlers. Bank-bills had 
never been heard of. There was not money enough of any kind, 
in many parts of the country, to pay the salaries of the minis- 
ters ; so that they sometimes had to take quintals of fish, bushels 
of com, or cords of wood, instead of silver or gold. 

S. As the people grew more numerous, and their trade one 
with another increased, the want of current money was still 
more sensibly felt To supply the demand, the general court 
passed a law for establishing a coinage of shillings, sixpences, 
and threepences. Captain John HuU was appointed to manu- 
facture this money, and was to have about one shilling out of 
every twenty, to pay him for the trouble of making them. 

4. Hereupon, all the old silver in the colony was handed over 
to Captain John HulL The battered silver cans and tankards, 
I suppose, and silver buckles, and broken spoons, and silver 
buttons of worn-out coats, and silver hilts of swords that had 
figured at courts, — ^all such curious old articles were doubtless 
thrown into the melting-pot together. But by far the greater 
part of the silver consisted of bullion * from the mines of South 
America, which the English buccaneers — who were little better 

* Bullion (b&l' yon), uncoined gold or silver in the mass. 
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than pirates — ^had taken from the Spaniards, and brought to 
Massachusetts. 

6. All this old and new silrer being melted down and coined, 
the result was an immense amount of splendid shillings, six- 
pences, and threepences.' Each had the date, 1652, on the one 
side, and the figure of a pine tree on the other. Hence they 
were called pine-tree shillings. And for every twenty shillings 
that he coined, you will remember. Captain John Hull was en- 
titled to put one shilling into his own pocket. 

6. The magistrates soon began to suspect that the mint- 
master would haye the best of the bargain. They dffered him a 
large sum of money, if he would but give up that twentieth 
shilling, which he was continually dropping into his own pocket. 
But Captain Hull declared himself perfectly satisfied with the 
shilling. And well he might be ; for so diligently did he labor, 
that, in a few years, his pockets, his money-bags, and his strdng 
box, were overflowing with pine-tree shillings. This was prob- 
ably the case when he came into possession of Grandfather's 
chair; and, as he had worked so hard at the mint, it was cer- 
tainly proper that he should have a comfortable chair to rest 
himself in. 

7. When the mint-master had grown v^ry rich, a young man, 
Samuel Sewell by name, came a courting to his only daughter. 
His daughter — whose name I do not know, but we will call her 
Betsey — was a fine, hearty damsel, by no means so slender as 
some young ladies of our own days. On the contrary, having 
always fed heartily on pumpkin-pies, doughnuts, Indian pud- 
dings, and other Puritan dainties, she was as round and plump 
as a pudding herself. 

8. With this round, rosy Miss Betsey, did Samuel Sewell fall 
in love. As he was a young man of good character, industrious 
in his business, and a member of the church, the mint-master 
very readily gave his consent " YSs, you may take her,'' said 
he, in his rough way; "and youll find her a heavy burden 
enough !" 

9. On the wedding-day, we may suppose that hdndst John 
Hull dressed himself in a plum-colored coat, all the buttons of 
which were made of pine-tree shillings. The buttons of his 

1 Threepence (thrlp^ ens). 
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waistcoat were sixpences; and the knees of his smallclothes 
were buttoned with silver threepences. Thus attired, he sat 
with great dignity in Grandfather's chair; and, being a portly 
old gentleman, he completely filled it from elbow to elbow. On 
the opposite side of the room, between her bridemaids, sat Miss 
Betsey. She was blushing with all her might, and looked like 
a full-blown peony, or a great red apple. 

10. There, too, was the bridegroom, dressed in a fine purple 
coat, and gold-lace waistcoat, with as much other finery as the 
Puritan laws and customs would allow him to put on. His hair 
was cropped close to his head, because Governor Endicott ' had 
forbidden any man to wear it below the ears. But he was a 
v6ry personable" young man; and so thought the bridemaids, 
and Miss Betsey hersel£ 

11. The mint-master also was pleased with his new son-in- 
law ; especially as he had courted Miss Betsey out of pure love, 
and had said nothing at all about her portion. So when the 
marriage ceremony was over. Captain Hull whispered a word to 
two of his men-servants, who immediately went out, and soon 
returned, lugging in a large pair of scales. They were such a 
pair as whdlesale merchants use, for weighing bulky commodi- 
ties; and quite a bulky commodity was now to be weighed 
in them. 

12. "Daughter Betsey,^ said the mint-master, "gSt into one 
side of these scales.** Miss Betsey — or Mrs. Sewell, as we must 
now call her — did as she was bid, Uke a dutiful child, without 
any question of the why and wherefore.' But what her father 
could mean, unless to make her husband pay for her by the 
pound (in which case she would have been a dear bargain), she 
had not the least ide'a. 

IS. " And now,^ said h6n6st John Hull to the servants, " bring 
that box hither/' The box to which the mint-master pointed 

^ John Sndicott, governor of should wear veils in public aifisem- 

Mass., was bom in Dorchester, Eng., biles, and did all in his power to 

in 1589, and died in Boston, Mass., establish what he deemed a pure 

March 15, 1665. He was a sincere church. 

and zealous Puritan, ri^d in his * Pe]< son a ble, having a well- 

prindples, and severe in the execu- formed body or person ; graceful, 

tion of the laws. He was opposed ' Wherefore (wh&r^ f6r), for what 

to long hair, insisted that women or which reason. 
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was a huge, square, iron-bound, oaken chest; it was big enough, 
my children, for all four of you to play at hide-and-seek in. The 
servants tugged with might and main, but could not lift this 
enormous receptacle,* and were finally obliged to drag it ^crfiss 
the floor. 

H. Captain Hull then took a key from his girdle, unlocked 
the chest, and lifted its ponderous' lid. Behold! it was full to 
the brim of bright pine-tree shillings, fresh from the mint; and 
Samuel Sewell began to think that his father-in-law had got 
possession of all the money in the Massachusetts treasury. But 
it was only the mint-master's honest share of the coinage. 

16. Then the servants, at Captain HuU's command, heaped 
double handfuls of shillings into one side of the scales, while 
Betsey remained in the other. Jingle, jingle, went the shillings, 
as handful after handful was thrown in, till, plump and pon- 
derous as she was, they fairly weighed the young lady from 
the floor. 

16. "There, son Sewell P cried the honest mint-master, re- 
suming his seat in Grandfether's chair, "take these shillings 
for my daughter's portion. Use her kindly, and thank Hearen 
for her. It is not Sv6ry wife thaf s worth her weight in silrer P 

Hawthobnb.* 

n. 

73. THE SWAJTS JfEST.* 

LITTLE EUie sits &l6ne 
Mid the beeches of & mSadSw, 
By a stream-side, on the grass; 
And the trees are showering down 
Doubles of their leaves in shaddw. 
On her shining hair and face. 

1 Re c«p' ta 61e, any thing capur May 19, 1864 His literary reputa- 
ble of receiving or holding. tion was not confined to his own 

* P6n' der ons, weighty ; very country. His most important works 

heavy. have been republished and widely 

' Nathaniel Hawthorne, an Amer- read in England, and, in the form of 

ican novelist and essayist, was bom translations, in Germany, 

in Salem, Mass., July 4, 1804. He ^ lUustration, see the frorUispiece 

died suddenly in Plymouth, N. H., fiunng the title-page. , 
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2, She has thrown her b5nnet by ; 
And her feet she has been dipping 

In the shallow water's flow ; — 

Now she holds them nakedly 
In her hands, all sleek and dripping, 

While she rfickdth to and fro. 

S. Little Ellie sits alone; 
And the smile she s5ftly uses, 

Fills the silence like a speech ; 

While she thinks what shall be done, — 
And the sweetest pleasure chooses, 

For her future within reach. 

4. Little EUie in her smile 
Choos^th — ^^ I wiU have a lover. 

Hiding on a steed of steeds ! 
He shall love me without guile ; 
And to Mm I will discover 
That swan's nest among the reeds. 

5. " And the steed shall be red-roan. 
And the lover shall be noble. 

With an eye that takes the breath ; 
And the lute he plays upon 
Shall strike ladies into trouble. 
As his sz(;ord strikes men to death. 

6. *^ And the steed it shall be shod 
All in silver, housed in &zure, 

And the mane shall swim the wind : 
And the hoofs ^long the sod 
ShaU flash onward and keep measure. 
Till the shepherds look behind. 

7. " But my lover will not prize 
All the glory that he rides in. 

When he gazes in my face. 
He will say, * Love, thine eyes 
Build the shrine my soul abides in ; 
And I kneel here for thy grace.' 
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8. "Then, ay! then he shall kneel low, 
Wifh the red-roan steed &near him, 

Which shall seem to understand — 
Till I answer, * Kise and go ! 
For the world must love and fear him 
Whom I gift with heart and hand.' 

9. " Then he will arise so pale, 

I shall feel my own lips tremble 

With a y& I must not say — 

N&thless ' maiden-braye, ^ Farewell,' 
I will utter and dissemble — 

* Light to-morrow with to-day/ 

10. " Then hell ride among the hills 
To the wide world past the river. 

There to put away all wrdng : 
To make straight distorted wills, 
And to empty the broad quiver 
Which the wicked bear &15ng. 

11. "Three times shall a young foot-page 
Swim the stream and climb the mountain 

And kneel down beside my feet — 

* Lo ! my master sends this gage," 
Lady, for thy pity's counting! 

What wilt thou exchange for it ?* 

12. "And the first time I will send 
A white, rosebud for a guerdon* — 

And the second time, a glove : 
But the third time— I may bend 
From my pride, and answer — ^ Pardon — 
If he comes to take my love/ 

13. " Then the young foot-page will run— 
Then my lover will ride fiauster. 

Till he kneeldth at my knee : 

iNathle88(n&tli^l^), nevertheless; the ground by the challenger, and 

not the less ; notwithstanding. taken up by the acceptor of the 

* QS^e, a pledge or pawn ; a chal- challenge, 

lenge to combat ; that is, a gauntlet, ' Querdon (gSr^ don), a ruqnital ; 

a glove, a cap, or the like, cast on a recompense, or reward. 
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* I am a duke^s eldest son ! 
Thousand serfs do call me master, — 

But, Love, I love but theeT 
1^. " He will kiss me on the mouth 
Then ; ' and lead me as a loyer. 

Through the crowds that praise his deeds: 

And, when soul-tied by one tr6th,* 
Unto Mm I will discover 

That swanks nest among the reeds.'* 

15. Little EUie, with her smile 
Not y6t ended, rose up gayly. 

Tied the b5nnet, donned the shoe — 
And went homeward, round a mile, 
Just to see, as she did daily," 

What more eggs were with the two. 

16. Pushing through the elm-tree c5pse' 
Winding by the stream, light-hearted. 

Where the osier pathway leads — 
Past the boughs she stoops — and stops 1 
Lol the wild swan had deserted, — 
And a rat had gnawed the reeds. 

17. Ellie went home sad and slow: 
If she found the lover ever. 

With his red-roan steed of steeds. 
Sooth' I know notl but I know 
She could never show him — never. 
That swan's nest among the reeds 1 

Mrs. BaowNme.'* 

m. 

74. DAVID MATSOK. 

TART FIBST. 

OlfE bright summer morning, more than three idcore years 
ago, David Matson, with his young wife and his two healthy, 

^ Trbth, truth ; belief ; faith. greatest, if not the greatest, was bom 

* 06pse, a wood of smaU growth, in London, in 1809. She died in 

' Sooth, truth. .Florence, the principal residence of 

^ZSlisabeth Barrett Browning, the Brownings for several years, 

an English poetess, and one of the June 39, 1861. 
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barefooted boys, stood on the bank of the river, near their 
dwelling. They were waiting there for Pelatiah Curtis to come 
round the point with his wherry/ and take the husband and 
father to the Port, a few mijes below. The Lively Turtle was 
about to sail on a voyage to Spain, and David was to go in her 
as mate. 

2. They stood there in the level morning sunshine talking 
cheerfully; but had you been near enough, you could have seen 
tears in Anna Matson's blue eyes, for she loved her husband, 
and knew there was always danger on the sea And David's 
bluff, cheery voice trembled a little now and then, for the honest 
sailor loved his snug home on the Merrimack, with the dear 
wife and her pretty boys. 

3. But presently the wherry came alongside, and David was 
just stepping into it, when he turned back to kiss his wife and 
children once more. " In with you, man,'' said Pelatiah Curtis; 
" there's no time for kissing and such fooleries when the tide 
serves. 

i. And so they parted. Anna and the boys went back to 
their home, and David to the Port, whence he sailed 6ff in the 
Lively Turtle. And months passed, — autumn followed the sum- 
mer, and winter the autumn, and then spring came, and anon 
it was summer on the river-side, and he did not come back. 

6. And another year passed, and then the old sailors and fisher- 
men shook their heads solemnly, and said that the Lively Turtle 
was a 15st ship, and would never come back to port. And poor 
Anna had her bombazine^ gown dyed black, and her straw 
bdnnet trimmed in mourning ribbons, and thenceforth she was 
known only as the Widow Matson. 

6. And how was it all this time with David himself? Now 
you must know that thp Mohammedan people of Algiers' and 
Trip'oir, and M5gadore' and Salle,' on the Barbary coast, had 
for a long time been in the habit of fitting out galleys and 
armed boats to seize upon the merchant-vessels of Christian 
nations, and make slaves of their crews and passengers, just as 

1 Wh«r' rfy a shallow, Hglit boat, twilled fabric, of wbich the warp is 

built long and narrow, and sharp at silk, and the weft worsted, 

both ends, for &st rowing or sailing. ' Salle (&&' U) a fortified seaport- 

.'Bombazine (btim^ ba zSnO, a town of Morocco. 
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men calling themselves Christians in America were sending 
vessels to Africa to catch black slaves for their plantations. 

7. The Lively Turtle fell into the hands of one of these 
roving sea-robbers, and the crew were taken to Algiers, and sold 
in the market-place as slaves, poor David Matson among the 
rest When a boy, he had learned the trade of a ship-carpenter 
with his father on the Merrimack ; and now he was set at work 
in the dock-yards. 

8. His master, who was naturally a kind man, did not over- 
work him. He had daily his three loaves of bread, and when 
his clothing was worn out, its place was supplied by the coarse 
cl5th of wool and camel's hair woven by the Berber women. 
Three hours before sunset he was released from work, and 
Friday, which is the Mohammedan Sabbath, was a day of 
entire rest Once a year, at the season called Eamadan, he was 
left at leisure * for a whole week. 

9. So time went on, — days, weeks, months, and years. His 
dark hair became gray. He still dreamed of his old home on 
the Merrimack, and of his good Anna and the boys. He won- 
dered whether they y§t lived, what they thought of him, and 
what they were doing. The hope of ever seeing them again 
grew fainter and fainter, and at last nearly died out ; and he 
resigned himself to his fate as a slave for life. 

IV. 

75. DAVID MATSOJ^. 

PART SECOND. 

BUT one day a handsome middle-aged gentleman, in the 
dress of one of his own countrymen, attended by a great 
5fficer of the Dey,' entered the ship-yard, and called up before him 
the American captives. The stranger was none other than 
Joel Barlow,* Commissioner of the United States to procure the 
liberation of slaves belonging to that government 

1 Iieisure (li' aSr), vacant time. was published. It was received with 

' Dey (d&), the governor of Al- flattering favor, and was reprinted 

giers, before the French conquest. in London and in Paris. His great- 

' Joel Barlow, an American poet est work, the " Columbiad," ap- 

and politician, was bom at Reading, peered in 1807. While minister to 

in Conn., in 1755. In 1787 his poem France, he died near Cracow, in Po- 

entitled the " Vision of Columbus " land, Dec; 22, 1812. 



Bhouted and sang. ^^^^^^ ^It down ou the chip 

/ David Matson ^ holidays. ^^ S^*' ^ ^ a watch 

6. «I rather think I *», ^^^^.e is mme ^^"^ S^^" 
"Your wife!" cried ihe o*^^'^ '.ftL pother of my childre^. 
man I am David Mataon, and she w the mo ^^^ ^ ^^y 

°T« rd mine tool" said ^^^^^^ ^'Z ng^ to her « 

in her arms. If you «^, I^^^^*^? /am not the man to 
outlawed; at aiiyrat«,8he 18 mme, ana X 

n^ «G5Tis greatr said poor David Watson -T^^ffl 
.^ti^gthrSarwordBofM^WB^^^^^^ ^^e 

be done. I loved her, but I «^«^, "fj^":^ and the hoys," a^^ 
these, with my blessing, to ?^« g-J^i:^^^ cont^ning the 
he handed over, with a sigh, *h® ^^^Lv vLids with hisnv^ 
giflsfoivhiswife^djchild^^ 

from a regular narration, and ad- *?'l"^ ** f^;^ of loaaiBg or 
areesing persons or things absent or ^^jj^ ^^t^^ ' 

*niKga,aseaport<.tyof Spain. '"^ M6.'!em. a trae Molu««nea«. 
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" Pelatiah,^ he said, lookmg back as he left the ship, " be kind 
to Anna and my boys.** 

P. " Ay, ay, sir P responded the sailor in a careless tone. He 
watched the poor man passing slowly up the n&rrow street until 
out of sight " If s a hard case for old David,** he said, helping 
himself to a fresh quid of tobacco, " but I am glad I *ve seen 
the last of him.** 

10. When Pelatiah Curtis reached home, he told Anna the 
story of her husband, and laid his gifts in her lap. She did not 
shriek nor faint, for she was a healthy woman with strong 
nerves; but she stole away by herself and wept bitterly. She 
lived many years after, but could never be persuaded to wear the 
pretty shawl which the husband of her youth had sent her as 
his farewell gift. There is, however, a tradition that, m accord- 
ance with her dying wish, it was wrapped about her poor old 
shoulders in the c5ffin, and buried with her. The little old bull's- 
eye watch, which is still in the possession of one of her grand- 
children, is now all that remains to tell of David Matson, — ^the 
lost man. Johk G. WmmBB. 

V. 

76, DOBA. 

PABT FIRST. 

"TTTITH farmer Allan at the farm abode 

VV WiUiam and Dora. William was his son, 
And she his niece. He 6Uen. looked at them. 
And often thought, "I'll make them man and wife." 
Now Dora felt her uncle's will in all. 
And yearned toward William ; but the youth, because 
He had been always with her in the house, 
Thought not of Dora. 

2. Then there came a day 

When Allan called his son. and said, " My son, 
I married late, but I would wish to see 
My grandchild on my knees before I die ; 
And! have set my heart upon a match. 
Now, therefore, look to Dora; she is well 
To look to ; thrifty too bey6nd her age. 
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She is my brother's daughter; he and I 
Had once hard words, and parted, and he died 
* In foreign lands ; but for his sake I bred 
His daughter Dora: take her for your wife; 
For I have wished this marriage, night and day, 
For many years.'' 

S. But William answered short : 

"I can not marry Dora ; by my life, 
I will not marry Dora." Then the old man 
Was wroth, and doubled up his hands^ and said : 
" You will not, boy ! you dare to answer thus ! 
But in my time a father's word was law. 
And so it shall be now for me. Look to't ; 
Consider, William : take a month to think, 
And let me have an answer to my wish ; 
Or, by the Lord that made me, you shall pack, 
And never more darken my doors again I" 

4. But Wilham answered madly ; bit his lips. 
And broke &way. The more he looked at her. 
The less he liked her; and his ways were harsh ; 
But Dora bore them meekly. Then before 
The month was out, he left his father's house, 
And hired himself to work within the fields ; 
And half in love, half spite, he wooed and wed 
A laborer's daughter, Mary Morrison. 

5. Then, when the bells were ringing, Allan called 
His niece and said : " My girl, I love you well ; 
But if you speak with him that was my son. 
Or change a word with her he calls his wife. 
My home is none of yours. My will is law." 
And Dora promised, being meek. She thought, 
" It can not be ; my uncle's mind will change I" 

6. And days went on, and there was bom a boy 
To William ; then distrSss^s came on him ; 
And day by day he passed his father's gate. 
Heart-broken, and his father helped him not 
But Dora stored what little she could save. 
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And sent it them by stealth, nor did they know 
Who sent it ; till at last a fever seized 
On William, and in harvest time he died. 

7. Then Dora went to Mary. • Mary sat 

And looked with tears upon her boy, and thought 

Hard things of Dora. Dora came and said : 

"I have obeyed my uncle until now. 

And I have sinned, for it was all through me 

This evil came on William at the first 

But, Mary, for the sake of him that's gfine, 

And for your sake, the woman that he chose, 

And for this orphan, I am come to you. 

You know there has not been for these five years 

So full a harvest : let me take the boy, 

And I will set him in my uncle's eye 

Among the wheat ; that when his heart is glad 

Of the full harvest, he may see the boy. 

And bless him for the sake of him that's gone." 

8. And Dora took the child, and went her way 
Acr5ss the wheat, and sat upon a mound 
That was unsown, where many poppies grew. 
Far 5ff the farmer came into the field 

And spied her not ; for none of all his men 
• Dare tell him Dora waited with the child ; 
And Dora would have risen and gone to him. 
But her heart failed her ; and the reapers reaped, 
And the sun fell, and all the land was dark. 

VI. 
77. DORA. 

FABT 8BC0KD. 

BTTT when the m5rr6w came, she rose and took 
The child once more, and sat upon the mound ; 
And made a little wreath of all the flowers 
That grew about, and tied it round his hat 
To make him pleasing in her uncle's eye. 
Then, wnen the farmer passed into the field. 
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He spied her, and he left his men at work, 

And came and said, " Where were you yesterday ? 

Whose child is that ? What are you doing here ?^' 

So Dora cast her eyes upon the ground. 

And answered softly, " This is William's child T 

2. "And did I not,'' said Allan, "did I not 
Forbid you, Dora ?'' Dora said again : 

" Do with me as you will, but take the child 
And bless him for the sake of him thaf s gone P 
And Allan said, "I see it is a trick 
Got up betwixt you and the woman there. 
I must be taught my duty, and by you 1 
You knew my word was law, and yet you dared 
To slight it Well,— for I will take the'boy ; 
But go you hence, and never see me more/' 

3. So saying, he took the boy, that cried aloud 
And struggled hard. The wreath of flowers fell 
At Dora's feet She bowed upon her hands. 
And the boy's cry came to her from the field. 
More and more distant. She bowed down her head, 
Bemembering the day when first she came. 

And all the things that had been. She bowed down 
And wept in secret; and the reapers reaped. 
And the sun fell, and all the land was dark. 

^ Then Dora went to Mary's house, and stood 
Upon the thrSsh'old. Mary saw the boy 
Was not with Dora. She broke out in praise 
To 65d, that helped her in her widowhood. 
And Dora said, " My uncle took the boy ; 
But, Mary, let me live and work with you ; 
He says that he will never see me more." 

5. Then answered Mary, "This shall never be. 
That thou shouldst take my trouble on thyself; 
And, now I think, he shall not have the boy. 
For he will teach him harshness, and to slight 
His mother; therefore thou and I will go. 
And I will have my boy, and bring him home ; 
And I will beg of him to take thee back ; 
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But if he will not take thee back again, 
Then thou and I will live within one house, 
And work for William's child until he grows 
Of age to help us/' 

6. So the women kissed 
Each other, and set out and reached the farm. 
The door was 5ff the latch ; they peeped, and saw 
The boy set up betwixt his grandsire's knees, 
Who thrust him in the h511ows of his arm. 
And clapt him on the hands and on the cheeks, 
like one that loved him ; and the lad stretched out 
And babbled for the golden seal that hung 

From Allan's watch, and sparkled by the fire. 
Then they came in ; but when the boy beheld 
His mother, he cried out to come to her; 
And Allan sat him down, and Mary said: 

7. "0 father! — if you let me call you so, — 
I never came a-begging for myself, 

Or William, or this child ; but now I come 
For Dora : take her back ; she loves you well. 
.0 sir ! when William died, he died at peace 
With all men ; for I asked him, and he said. 
He could not ever rue his marrying me, — 
I had been a patient wife : but, sir, he said 
That he was wrdng to cr5ss his father thus ; 
* Gdd bless him I' he said, * and may he never know 
The troubles I have gdne through !' Then he turned 
His face and passed, — unhappy that I am 1 
But now, sir, let me have my boy, for you 
Will make him hard, and he will learn to slight 
His father's memory ; and take Dora back, 
And let all this be as it was before." 

8. So Mary said, and Dora hid her face 

By Mary. There was silence in the room ; 

And all at once the old man burst in sobs : — 

" I have been to blame— to blame 1 I have killed my son 1 

I have killed him,— but I loved him,— my dear son ! 

May God forgive me ! — I have been to blame. 

Kiss me, my children !" 
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9. " Then they clung about 

The old man's neck, and kissed him many times. 
And all the man was broken with remorse ; 
And all his love came back a hundred-fold ; 
And for three hours he sobbed o'er William's child. 
Thinking of William.— rSo those four abode 
Within one house together; and as years 
Went forward, Mary took another mate ; 
But Dora lived unmarried till her death. Tennyson.' 



SECTION XXL 

I. 

78. THE MOJ^TH OF AUGUST. 

THOU visit^st the earth, and water^st it; thou greatly 
enrichdst it with the river of G6d, which is full of water ; 
thou preparest them com, when thou hast so provided for it ; 
thou water^st the ridges thereof abundantly ; thou settl6st the 
furrows thereof; thou mak^st it 65ft with showers ; thou bless- 
6st the springing thereof; thou crown^st the year with thy 
goodness, and thy paths drop fatness. They drop upon the 
pastures of the wilderness ; and the little hills rejoice on ^v6ry 
side. The pastures are clothed with flocks ; the valleys also are 
covered over with com ; they shout for joy, they also sing.' 

2. How beautiful are the words of the inspired' poet, read in 
this month of harvests, nearly three thousand years after they 
were written ! For nearly three thousand years since the royal 
minstrel* looked over the plains of Judea covered with the 
bounty of G6d, and broke forth into his magnificent hymn of 
praise, has the earth rolled on in her course, and the hand of 
God has blessed her and all her children with seed-time and 
harvest, with joy and abundance. 

1 Alfred Tennyson, poet-laureate tliTougli many editions both in £ng- 
of England, was bom in Lincoln- land and America, 
shire in 1810. ffis first volume was ^ From Psalm LXV., 9-13. 
published in 1830. Many of his poems » In spired'', having divine author- 
are simple, true to nature, and very ity or direction ; sacred, 
beautiful. His poems have passed * Royal minstrelj King David. 
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5. The v^ry steadfastness of the Almighty^s liberality, flowing 
like a mighty ocean through the infinite ' vast of the universe, 
makes his creatures forget to wonder at its wonderfuln^ss, to 
feel true thanksgiving for its immeasurable goodness. The sun 
rises and sets so surely, the seasons run on amid all their 
changes with such inimitable * truth, that we take as a matter 
of course that which is amazing beydnd all stretch of the 
imagination, and good beyond the widest expansion of the 
noblest human heart 

4, The poor man, with his half-dozen children, toils, and 
5ft«n dies, under the vain labor of winning bread for them. 
God feeds his family of countless myriads swarming over the 
surface of all his countless worlds, and none (nun) know need 
but through the follies or the cruelty of their fellows. God 
pours his light from innumerable " suns on innumerable rejoic- 
ing planets ; he waters them everywhere in the fitting moment; 
he ripens the food of globes and of nations, and gives them fear 
weather to gamer it ; and from age to age, amid his creatures 
of endless forms and powers, in the beauty and the sunshine, 
and the magnificence of Nature, he seems to sing throughout 
creation the glorious sdng of his own divine joy in the inunor- 
taJity * of his youth, in the omnipotence * of his nature, in the eter- 
nity* of his patience, and the abounding boundlessness of his love. 

6. What a family hangs on his sustaining arm ! The life 
and souls of infinite ages and uncounted worlds ! Let a mo- 
ment's failure of his power, of his watchfulness, or of his will 
to do good, occur, and what a sweep of death and annihilation^ 
through the universe ! ^ How stars would reel, planets expire, 
and nations perish ! 

6. But from age to age no such catastrophe occurs, even in 

1 In^ fi nite, without limit or ^ Om nip^ o tence, the state of 

boTmds ; perfect ; very great. being all-powerful. 

* In Xm^ i ta ble, not capable of "^ Eternity (e tlr^ ni tl), the state 
being imitated or copied ; surpass- or condition which begins at death ; 
inglj excellent or superior. everlastingness. 

' In nu' mer a ble, that can not * An vl^ hi la^ tion, the act of re- 
be numbered. ducing to nothing ; the act of de- 

* Im'^ mor t^' i ty, the quality of stroying the form of a thing, 
being exempt from death and de- ^ U^ ni verse, all things created 
struction ; deathlessness. as a whole ; the world. 
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the midst of nd,tional crimes, and of atheism * that denies the 
hand that made and feeds it : life springs with a power eyer 
new, food springs up as plentifully to sustain it, and sunshine 
and joy are poured over all from the invisible throne of God, as 
the poetry of the existence he has given. If there come seasons 
of dearth or of failure, they come but as warnings to proud and 
tyra,nnic' man. The potato is smitten, that a nation may not 
be oppressed forever ; and the harvest is diminished, that the 
laws of man's unnatural avarice * may be rent asunder. And 
then again the sun shines, the rain falls, and the earth rejoices 
in a renewed beauty, and in a redoubled plenty. 

7. It is amid one of these crises that we at this moment stand, 
and hail the month of harvests with unmingled joy. Never 
did the finger of God demonstrate* his beneficent* will more 
perspicuously* than at this moment The nations have been 
warned and rebuked, and again the bounty of heaven overflows 
the earth in golden billows of the ocean of abundance. God 
wills that all the arts of man to check his bounty, to create 
scarcity, to establish deam^ss to enfeeble the hand of the 
laborer, and curse the table of the poor, shall be put to shame ; 
that his creatures shall eat and be glad, whether corn-dealers 
and speculators live or die. 

8. Nations, therefore, have fittingly rejoiced in Svdry century 
since the creation, in the joyfuln^ss of hai*vest. It has been a 
time of activity and of songs. Never was there a generation 
that had more cause to put forth their reaping and rejoicing 
hands and sing so heartily as ours. The coming month will see 
the Pharaoh^ of monstrous monopoly,' and all his wretched 
selfish hosts, drowned in the Eed Sea of abundance. The corn- 
dealers will be smothered in the showering down heaps of their 
own commodity ; the speculator who has so 15ng sought his own 

1 A^ the ism, the disbelief or denial ^ Be n^f ^ i cent, abounding in 

of the existence of a God, or supreme acts of goodness ; charitable, 

intelligent Being. ' Per spib^ u ons Ij^, in a manner 

' T^ r^n^ ni6, unjustly severe in dear to the imderstanding ; plainly, 

government ; oppres^ve ; cruel. ^ Pharaoh (f&^ ib), see Exodus, 

' Av' a rice, undue love of money ; Chap. XIV. 

greediness of gain. ^ Mo n6p^ o ly, the only power 

4 De m6n^ strate, to prove to a of dealing in any kind of goods ; the 

certainty, or with great clearness. sole conmiand or possession. 
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fattening at the edst of a nation's starvation and misery shall 
find that there is a greater speculator in the blue serene above 
him, whose hand can whelm him in the gulf of his own 
schemes, and craze all the chariot-wheels of his cunning. ' 

9, Praise to God — the God of harvests — and to Him whose 
cattle are on a thousand hills. Let us go out and rejoice amid 
the sunshine, and the wheat stooping to the sickle, and the 
barley to the scythe, and in the certain assurance that the loaf 
never was cheaper than it shall be within the next six months, 
never the heart of labor more strengthened with abundance. 

10, There is no month more beautiful than August. It has a 
serene splendor and maturity about it that is delightfuL The 
soil is dry, the sky is bright, and beautiful with scattered and 
silvery clouds. The fohage is full and luxuriant: the grass- 
fields mown in June and July are now full of the richest green, 
and cattle.wander in finest condition through them, or lie in 
groups around, worthy of a painter's hand. 

IL There is a sort of second spring in trees, the oak and the 
elm, especially, putting f5rth new shoots of a lighter tint The 
hedges put on the same vernal-looking hue, and the heather* on 
the moors, and blue chicory, the large white convolvulus,' hawk- 
weeds, honeysuckles, and the small blue campanula,' make the 
fields gay. The nuts, still green, hang in prodigal clusters on 
the tall old hedges of old woodland lanes. Young fr5gs in 
thousands are issuing from the waters, and traversing the roads; 
and birds having terminated their spring cares, are out enjoying 
their fisunilies in the sunny and plentiful fields. 

WnjiiAM Howrrr. 

IL 
79. SOJfG OF THE SOWER. 

THE maples redden in the sun ; 
In aututon gold the beeches stand; 
Eest, faithful plow, thy work is done 
Upon the teeming land. 

^ Htf afii^ er, a heath ; a place over- beautiful ; called also hind-weed. 

grown with heath. * Cam p^' u la, a clafls of plants 

* Con Tbr vu Ins, a dass of plants bearing bell-shaped flowers, often of 

of many varieties, some of which are great beautj ; also called beU-flower, 
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Bordered wifli trees whose gay leaves fly 
On every breath that sweeps the sky, 
The fresh, dark acres furrowed lie, 

And ask the sower's hand. 
Loose the tired steed and let him go 
To pasture where the gentians * blow ; 
And we, who till the grateful ground. 
Fling we the golden shower around. 

2. Fling wide the generous grain 1 we fling 
O'er the dark mold the green of spring : 
For thick the emerald blades shall gr5w. 
When first the March winds melt the snow. 
And to the sleeping flowers, below. 

The early bluebirds sing. 
Fling wide the grain 1 we give the fields 

The ears that nod in summer's gale. 
The shining stems that summer gilds. 

The harv(5st that o'erflows the vale. 
And swells, an amber* sea^ between 
The full-leaved woods, its shores of green. 

S, Hark 1 from the murmuring clods I hear 
Glad voices of the coming year : 
The 85ng of him who binds the grain. 
The shout of those that load the wain ;• 
And from the distant grange* there comes 

The clatter of the thresher's flail, 
And steadily the millstone hums 

Down in the willowy vale. 

^. Fling wide the golden shower ! we trust 
The strength of armies to the dust, — 
This peaceful lea* may haply yield 
Its harvest for the tented field. 
Ha! feel ye not your fingers thrill, 

^ Oentian (j6n^ shan), a flowering ^ QrSn^e, a house for Btoring 

plant of several species. strain ; a gr&nary ; a bam ; hence, 

' Am^ ber, of an amber or jeUow- also, a farm -with its stables and 

ish color. other buildings. 

* WSin, a wagon. ^ Lea, sward-land or a meadow. 
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As o'er them, in the yCUow grains, 
Glide the warm drops of blood that fill 

For mortal strife, the warrior's veins; 
Such as, on Solferino's * day, 
Slaked the brown sand and flowed away ; — 
Flowed till the herds, on Mincio's* brink, 
Snuffed the red stream, and feared to drink ; — 

6. Blood that in deeper pools shall lie 

On the sad earth, as time grows gray, — 
When men by deadlier arts shall die. 
And deeper darkness blot the sky 

Above the thundering fray ; 
And realms that hear the battle-cry 

Shall sicken with dismay ; 
And chieftians to the war shall le^ 
Whole nations, with the tempest's speed. 

To perish in a day ; — 
Till man, by love and mercy taught. 
Shall me the wreck his fury wrought. 

And lay the sword &way. 
Oh ! strew, with pausing, shuddering hand, 
The seed upon the helpless land, 
As if, at every step, ye cast 
The pelting hail and riving blast. 

6, Nay, strew, with free and joyous sweep. 

The seed upon the expecting soil ; 
For hence the plenteous year shall heap 

The garners of the men who toil 
Strew the bright seed for those who tear 
The matted sward with spade and share. 
And those whose sounding axes gleam 
Beside the lonely f5r^st stream. 

Till its broad banks lie bare ; 
And him who breaks the quarry-ledge, 

1 Solferino (sol f& r^^ no), a village allied French and Sardinians and the 

of Italy in E. Lombardy. It has a Aostrians, June 24, 1859, in which 

rained castle, once the seat of a prince the latter were defeated, 

of Solferino ; but chiefly noted for a * Mincio (mln' cho), a river of 

great battle fought here between the North Italy. 
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With hammer-blows, plied quick and string. 
And him who, with the steady sledge, 
Smites the shrill anvil all day Idng. 

7. Sprinkle the furrow's even trace 

For those whose toiling hands uprear 
The roof-trees of our swarming race. 

By grove and^lain, by stream and mere ; * 
Who forth from crowded city lead 

The lengthening street, and overlay 
Green orchard-plot and grassy mead 

With pavement of the murmuring way. 
Cast, with full hands, the harvest cast, 
For the brave men that climb the mast, 
When to the billow and the blast 

It swings and stoops, with fearful strain. 
And bind the fluttering mainsail fast, 

Till the tossed bark shall sit, again. 

Safe as a seabird in the main. 

8. Fling wide the grain for those who throw 
The clanking shuttle to and fro, 

In the Idng row of humming rooms, 

And into ponderous masses wind 
The web that, from a thousand looms. 

Comes forth to clothe mankind. 
Strew, with free sweep, the grain for them. 

By whom the busy thread, 
Along the garment's even hem 

And winding seam is led, — 
A pallid sisterhood, that keep 

The lonely lamp alight, 
In strife with weariness and sleep, 

Beydnd the middle night 
Large part be theirs in what the year 
Shall ripen for the reaper here. 

P. Still strew, with joyous hand, the wheat 
On the s5ft mold beneath our feet; 
For even now I seem 

' Mere, a pool or laka 
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To hear a sound that lightly rings 
From murmuring harp and vioFs strings, 

As in a summer dream. 
The welcome of the wedding-guest, 

The bridegroom's look of bashful pride. 

The faint smile of the pallid bride. 
And the bridemaid's blush at matron's jest, 
And dance, and 85ng, and generous dower. 
Are in the shining grains we shower. 

10. Scatter the wheat for shipwrecked men. 
Who, hunger-worn, rejoice again 

In the sweet safety of the shore ; 
And wanderers, 16st in woodlands drear. 
Whose pulses bound with joy to hear 

The herd's Ught bell once more. 

Freely the golden spray be shed 
For him whose heart, when night comes down 
On the close alleys of the town, 

Is faint for lack of bread. 

11. In chill roof-chambers, bleak and bare. 
Or the damp cellar's stifling air. 

She who now sees, in mute despair. 

Her children pine for food. 
Shall feel the dews of gladness start 
To lids Idng tearless, and shall part 
The sweet loaf, with a grateful heart. 

Among her thin, pale brood. 
Dear, kindly Earth, whose breast we till ! 
0, for thy famished children, fill> 

Where'er the sower walks. 
Fill the rich ears that shade the mold 
With grain for grain, a hundred-fold. 

To bend the sturdy stalks. 

12. Strew silently the fruitful seed. 

As sdftly o'er the tilth ye tread. 
For hands that delicately knead 

The consecrated bread. 
The mystic loaf that crowns the board. 
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When, round the table of their Lord, 

Within a thousand temples set, 
In memory of the bitter death 
Of him who taught at Nazareth, 

His followers are met. 
And thoughtful eyes with tears are wet. 

As of the Holy One they think. 
The glory of whose rising, ySt 

Makes bright the grave's mysterious brink. 

13. Brethren, the sower's task is done ; 
The seed is in its winter bed: 
Now let the dark brown mold be spread, 

To hide it from the sun. 
And leave it to the kindly care 
Of the still earth and brooding air : 
As when the mother, from her breast, 
Lays the hushed babe apart to rest, 
And shades its eyes, and waits to see 
How sweet its waking smile will be. 

i^ The tSmp^st now may smite, the sleet 
All night on the drowned furrow beat, 
And winds that, from the cloudy hold. 
Of winter breathe the bitter cold, 
Stiffen to stone the mgllow mould, 

YSt safe shall lie the wheat ; 
Till, out of heaven's unmeasured blue. 

Shall walk again the genial year, 
To wake with warmth, and nurse with dew. 

The germs we lay to slumber here. 

15. blessed harvest ySt to be I 

Abide thou with the love that keeps. 
In its warm bosom, tenderly, 

The life which wakes, and that which sleeps. 
The love that leads the willing spheres 
Along the unending track of years. 
And watches o'er the spS.rrow's nest. 
Shall brood above thy winter rest. 
And raise thee from the dust, to hold 
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Light whisperings with the winds of May, 
And fill thy spikes with living gold, 

From summer's y(511ow ray. 
Then, as thy gamers give thee forth. 

On what glad errands shalt thou go. 
Wherever, o'er the waiting earth, 

Eoads wind, and rivers flow 1 
The ancient East shall welcome thee. 
To mighty marts bey5nd the sea ; 
And they who dwell where palm-groves sound 
To summer winds the whole year round. 
Shall watch, in gladness, from the shore. 
The sails that bring thy glistening store. Bbyant. 

III. 
80. AUTUMJr. 

ONCE more I am upon this serene hill-top I The air is v^ry 
clear, very still, and very solemn, or, rather, tenderly sad, 
in its serene brightness. It is not that moist spring air, full of 
the smell of wood, of the soil, and of the odor of vegetation, 
which warm winds bring to us from the south. It is not that 
summer atmosphere, full of alternations of haze and fervent 
clearness, as if Nature were calling into life every day some in- 
fluence for her m;^ad children; sometimes in showers, and 
sometimes with coercive heat upon root and leaf; and, like a 
universal task-master, were driving up the hours to accomplish 
the labors of the year. 

^. Nol In these autumn days there is a sense of leisure and 
of meditation. The sun seems to look down upon the labors of 
its fiery hands with complacency.* Be satisfied, seasonable 
Sun ! Thou hast shaped an ample year, and art garnering up 
harvests which well may swell thy rejoicing heart with gracious 
gladness. 

3. One who breaks 6flF in summer, and returns in autumn to 
the hills, needs almost to come to a new acquaintance with the 
most fiamiliar things. It is another world ; or it is the old world 
masquerading;' and you halt, like one scrutinizing a disguised 

^ Oom pla^ cen c;^, a feeling, of * Masquerading (m&s'^ker hA^m^i), 
quiet pleasure ; satisfaction. appearing in a mask, or in disguise. 
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friend, between the obTious* dissemblance* and the snbtile* 
likeness. 

4. Southward of our front door there stood two ehns, leaning 
their branches toward each other, forming a glorious arch of 
green. Now, in faint ySllow, they grow attenuated,* and seem 
as if departing ; they are losing their leaves, and fading out of 
sight as trees do in twilight Y6nder, over against that young 
growth of birch and evergreen, stood, all summer long, a perfect 
maple-tree, rounded out on every side, thick with luxuriant 
foliage, and dark with greenndss, save when the morning sun, 
streaming through it, sent transparency to its very heart. Now 
it is a tower of gorgeous red. So sober and solemn did it seem 
aU sunmier, that I should think as soon to see a prophet dancing 
at a peasant's holiday, as it transfigured to such intense gayeiy. 
Its fellows, too, the birches and the walnuts, bum from head to 
foot with fires that glow but never consume. 

5. But these h61iday hills ! Have the evening clouds, suffused 
with sunset, dropped down and become fixed into solid forms ? 
Have the rainbows that followed autumn storms faded upon the 
mountains and leffc their mantles there ? YSt, with all their 
brilliancy, how m5ddst do they seem ; how patient when bare, 
or burdened with winter; how cheerful when flushed with sum- 
mer-green ; and how modest when they lift up their wreathed 
and crowned heads in the resplendent days of autumn I 

6. I stand alone upon the peaceful summit of this hill, and 
turn in every direction. The east is all aglow ; the blue north 
flushes all her hills with radiance ; the west stands in burnished 
armor; the southern hills buckle the zone of the hori'zon to- 
gether with emeralds and rubies, such as were never set in the 
fiibled girdle of the gods! Of gazing there can not be enough. 
The hunger of the eye grows by feeding. 

7. Only the brotherhood of evergreens — ^the jrine, the cedar, 
the spruce,* and the hemlock — refuse to join this universal reveL 
They wear their sober green through autumn and winter, as if 
they were set to keep open the path of summer through the 

' Ob' vl otla, easily discovered, • SiiV tile, thin ; rare ; delicate, 
seen, or understood ; open. ^ At t^n' n at ed, made thin or 

' Dis sSm' blance, want of resem- slender. 
Glance. « Spruce (sprds). Rule 4, p. 26. 
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whole year, and girdle all seasons together with a clasp of end- 
less green. But in vain do they give solemn examples to the 
m^rry leaves which frolic with every breeze that runs sweet riot 
in the glowing shades. Gay leaves will not be counseled, but 
will die bright and laughing. But both together, — ^the trans- 
figured leaves of deciduous ' trees, and the calm, unchangeable- 
ndss of evergreens, — ^how more beautiful are they than either 
alone! The solemn pine brings color to the cheek of the 
beeches, and the scarlet and golden maples rest gracefully upon 
the dark foliage of the million-fingered pine. 

8. Lifted far above all harm of fowler, or impediment of 
mountain^ wild fowl are steadily flying southward. The simple 
sight of them fills the imagination with pictures. They have 
all summer 16ng called to each other from the reedy fens and 
wild oat-fields of the far north. Summer is already extinguished 
there. Winter is following their track, and marching steadily 
toward us. The spent flowers, the seared leaves, the thinning 
tree-tops, the morning fr6st, have borne witness of a change on 
earth; and these clir'avans of the upper air confirm the tidings. 
Summer is g5ne : winter is coming ! 

9. The wind has risen to-day. It is not one of those gusty, 
playful winds, that frolic with the trees. It is a wind high up 
in air, that moves steadily, with a solemn sound, as if it were 
the spirit of summer journeying past us; and, impatient of de- 
lay, it does not stoop to the earth, but touches the tops of the , 
trees with a murmuring sound, sighing a sad farewell, and 
passing on. 

10. Such days fill one with pleasant s&dnfiss. How sweet a 
pleasure is there in sadness ! It is not s5rrow ; it is not despond- 
ency ;" it is not gloom ! It is one of the moods of joy. At any 
rate I am vfiry happy, and ySt it is sober, and very sad happiness. 
It is the shadow of joy upon the souL 

IL I can reason about these changes. I can cover over the 
dying leaves with imaginations as bright as their own hues; 
and, by Christian faith, transfigure the whole scene with a 
blessdd vision of joyous dying and glorious resurrection. But 

^ De cXd"^ u oils, fSalling off ; not or other things that are shed yearly, 
permanent ; said of trees whose * De sp5nd^ en cy, a complete sur- 
leaves fall in autumn, or of leaves render of hope ; discouragement. 
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what then? Such thoughts glow Kke evening clouds, and not 
fiur beneath them are the evening twilights, into whose dusk 
they will soon melt away. And all communions, and all admi- 
rations, and all associations, celestial or terrene,' come alike into 
a pensive sadness, that is even sweeter than our joy. It is the ' 
minor' key of the thoughts. H. W. Bebcher. 
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L 

81. THE WOLVES. 

YE who lis/^n to stories told, 
When hearths are cheery, and nights are cold. 
Of the lone wood-side, and the hungry pack 
That howls on the feinting traveler's track, — 
Flame-red eyeballs that waylay, 
By the wintry moon, the belated sleigh, — 
The 15st child sought in the dismal wood. 
The little shoes and the stains of blood 
On the trampled snow, — ye that hear, 
With thrills of pity, or chills of fear. 
Wishing some angel had been sent 
To shield the hapldss and innocent, — 
Know ye the fiend that is cruder far 
Than the gaunt,* gray herds of the fSrest are ? 

2. Swiftly vanish the wild, fleet tracks 
Before the rifle and woodman's ax ; 
But hark to the coming of unseen feet, 
Pattering by night through the city street I 

S. Each wolf that dies in the woodland brown 
Lives a specter,* and haunts the town. 
By square and market they slink and prowl,* — 
In lane and alley they leap and howl. 

1 Ter rene^, eaxtbly. * Spec' ter, an apparition ; a g^host. 

^ Mi'^ nor, less ; in mvMCy less or ^ Prowl, to rove over, throug^h, or 

lower by half a tone. about ; to rove or wander, especially 

' Qaimt (g&nt), slender ; lean. for prey. 
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^ All night they snuff and snarl before 

The poor patched window and broken door. 
They paw the clapboards/ and claw the latch, — 
At every crevice they whine and scratch. 

6. Their tongues are subtle/ and 15ng, and thin, 
And they lap the living blood within. 
Icy keen are the teeth that tear, 
Red as ruin the eyes that glare. 

6. Children crouched in corners cold 
Shiver in tattered garments old, 
And start from sleep with bitter pangs 

At the touch of the phantoms' ^ viewless fangs. 

7. Weary the mother, and worn with strife. 
Still she watches and fights for life; 

But her hand is feeble, her weapon small, — 
One little needle against them all 1 

8. ye that listen to stories told. 

When hearths are cheery, and nights are cold, 

Weep no more at the tales you hear ; 

The danger is close, and the wolves are near ! 

9. Pass not by, with averted* eye, 

The door where the stricken children cry. 
But when the beat of the unseen feet 
Sounds by night through the stormy street. 
Follow thou where the specters gUde ; 
Stand hke Hope by the mother's side ; 
And be thyself the angel sent 
To shield the hapless and innocent 

10. He gives but little who gives his tears. 
He gives his best who aids and cheers; 
He does well in the f6r6st wild 
Who slays the monster, and saves the child; 
But he does better, and merits m5re. 
Who drives the wolf from, the poor man's door. 

1 Oldpboards (kl&b' b6rdz;. < PhSn^ torn, a specter ; a ghost. 

* Subtle (s&f 1), sly in design ; art- * Averted (a v5rt' ed), turned or 
ful ; cunning. caused to turn cfij aside^ or away. 
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IL 
82. HUJfOEB AJ^D COLD. 

SISTERS two, aU praise to you, 
Wifli your &oes pinched and blue ; 
To the poor man youVe been true 

Prom of old : 
You can speak the keendst word. 
You are sure of being heard, 
Prom the point you're never stirred. 
Hunger and Gold I 

2. Let sleek statesmen temporize ; 
Palsied are their shifts and lies 
When they meet your bloodshot eyes, 

Grim and bold ; 
Policy you set at naught. 
In their traps youTl not be caught. 
You're too hdndst to be bought, 

Hunger and Gold ! 

5. Bolt and bar the palace-door; 
While the mass of men are poor, 
Naked truth grows more and more 

Uncontrolled: 
You had never ySt, I guess, 
Any praise for bashfulndss ; 
You can visit sans ' court-dress, 

Hunger and Gold I 

4. While the music fell and rose. 
And the dance reeled to its close. 
Where her round of c5stly woes 

Fashicm strolled, 
I beheld, with shuddering fear. 
Wolves' eyes through the windows peer; 
Little dream they you are near, 

Hunger arid Cold 1 

6. When the toiler's heart you clutch, 
Gonscience is not valued much, 

» sans, without. 
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Bush in and savagely demand, 
With brutal voice and oath profane. 
The startled boy for exile's chain 1 

6. The mother sprang with gesture wild, 
And to her bosom clasped her child ; 
Then, with pale cheek and flashing eye, 
Shouted, with fearful energy, 
^^ Back, ruffians, back! nor dare to tread 
Too near the body of my dead ! 
" Nor touch the living boy ; I stand 
Between him and your lawless band ! 
Take mey and bind these arms, these hand8> 
With Eussia's * heaviest iron bands. 
And drag me to Siberia's wild, 
To perish, if 't will save my child T 

6. *^ Peace, woman, peace T the leader cried. 
Tearing the pale boy from her side. 
And in his ruffian grasp herbdre 

His victim to the temple door. 

" One moment !" shrieked the mother, " one I 

Will land or gold redeem my son ? 

Take heritage, take name, take all. 

But leave him free from Eussian * thrall ! * 

Take these T and her white arms and hands 

She stripped of rings and diamond bands. 

And tore from braids of 16ng black hair 

The gems that gleamed like starlight there. 

Her cr6ss of blazing rubies, last 

Down at the Eussian's feet she cast 

7. He stooped to seize the glittering store ; — 
Up springing from the marble floor 

The mother, with a cry of joy. 
Snatched to her leaping heart the boy ! 
But no I the Eussian's iron grasp 
Again undid the mother's clasp. 

1 Ruisia (rftflh'' 1 &). < Thrall, a slave ; slavery ; bond- 

* Rnasian (r&sh^ an). age ; servitude. 
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Forward she fell with one long cry 
Of more than mortal agony. 
8. But the brave child is roused at length, 

And^ breaking from the Bussian's hold^ 
He stands, a giant in the strength 

Of his young spirit fierce and bold. 
Proudly he towers ; his flashing eye 

So blue, and ySt so bright, 
Seems kindled from the eternal sky, 

So brilliant is its light 
His curling lips and crimson cheeks 
Foretell the thought before he speaks. 
With a full voice of proud command 
He turns upon the wondering band : 
" Ye hold me not 1 no, no, nor can ! 
This hour has made the boy a man. 
I knelt beside my slaughtered sire, 
Nor felt one throb of vengeful ire. 
I wept upon his marble brow, 
Y6s, wept ! I was a child ; but now — 
My noble mother on her knee 
Has done the work of years for me P' 

P. He drew aside his broidered vest. 

And there, like slumbering serpent's crest, 
The jeweled haffc* of poniard* bright 
Glittered a moment on the sight. — 
*'Ha! start ye back? Fool! coward! knave! 
Think ye my noble father's glave* 
Would drink the life-blood of a slave ? 
The pearls that on the handle flame 
Would blush to rubies in their shame ; 
The blade would quiver in thy breast. 
Ashamed of such ignoble rest. 
No ! thus I rend the tyrant's chain. 
And fling him back a hoxfs disdain P^ 

' Haft (hift), a handle. » Glave, a curved cutting instro- 

• Poniard (p6n' yard), a pointed ment, having its edge on the outer 

instrument for stabbing ; a small curve, and fastened to the end of a 

dagger. pole— herw used {orpoiiiard. 
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10. A moment, and the funeral light 

Flashed on the jeweled weapon bright ; 
Another, and his young heart's blood 
Leaped to the floor, a crimson flood! 
Quick to his mother's side he sprang, 
And on the air his clear voice rang : 
*^ Up mother, up ! Fm free ! Fm free 1 
The choice was death or slavery! 
Up, mother, up ! Look on thy son I 
His freedom is forever won ! 
And now he waits one holy kiss 
To bear his father home in bliss ; 
One last embrace, one blessing — one! 
To prove thou know'st, approv'st, thy son. 
What ! silent yet ? Canst thou not feel 
My warm blood 6*er thy heart congeal? 
Speak, mother, speak ! lift up thy head ? 
What ! silent still ? Then art thou dead ! 

Great G6d ! I thank thee ! Mother, I 

Eejoice with thee — and thus — to die !" — 
One long, deep breath, and his pale head 
Lay on his mother's bosom — dead I 

Mbs. Ann S. Stephens. 



SECTION XXIV. 

L 
88. THE BATTLE OF LEXIJ^OTOJf. 

ON the afternoon of the day on which the provincial con- 
gress of Massachusetts adjourned [April 15, 1776], Gage 
took the light infimtry and grenadiers off duty, and secretly 
prepared an expedition to destroy the colony's stores at Concord. 
But the attempt had for several weeks been expected ; a strict 
watch had been kept ; and signals were concerted to announce 
the first movement of troops for the country. Samuel Adams * 

1 Samuel Adams, a leading actor long settled there, where he died, 
in the American revolution, was bom Oct. 3, 1803. He was eight years a 
in Boston, Sept. 27, 1722, of a fjEonilj member of the Continental Congress. 
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and Hancock/ who had not ySt left Lexington for Philadelphia, 
leceived a timely message from Warren,' and in consequence, 
the committee of safety removed a part of the public stores, and 
secreted the cannon. 

2. On Tuesday, the eighteenth, ten or more sergeants in dis- 
guise dispersed themselves through Cambridge and further west, 
to intercept all conmiunication. In the following night, the 
grenadiers and light infantry, not less than eight hundred in 
number, the flower of the army at Boston, crdssed in the boats 
of the transport-ships from tiie foot of the common to East 
Cambridge. There they received a day^s provisions^ and near 
midnight, after wading through wet marshes, that are now cov- 
ered by a stately town, they took the road through West Cam- 
bridge to Concord. 

5. "They will miss their aim,'* said one of a party who ob- 
served their departure. " What aim ?'' asked Lord Percy, who 
overheard the remark. " Why, the cannon at Concord,^ was the 
answer. Percy has/med to Gage,' who instantly directed that 
no one should be suffered to leave the town. But Warren had 
abready, at ten o'clock, dispatched William Dawes through Box- 
bury to Lexington, and at the same time desired Paul Severe to 
set 6ff by way of Charlestown. 

i. Eevere stopped only to engage a friend to raise the con- 
certed signals, and five minutes before the sentinels received the 
order to prevent it, two friends rowed him past the Somerset 
man-of-war ^crdss Charles Eiver. All was still, as suited the 
hour. The ship was winding with the young flood ; the waning 
moon just peered above a clear horl'zon ; while from a couple of 
lanterns in the tower of the North Church, the beacon * streamed 
to the neighboring towns, as fast as light could travel 

6. A little bey5nd Charlestown Neck, Eevere was intercepted 
by two British 5fficers on horseback; but being himself well 

' John Hancock, an American in 1741, and killed in the battle of 

statesman, first president of the Con- Bnnker Hill, June 17, 1775. 
tinental Congress, was bom in 'Thomas Gki|;e, the last royal 

Quincy, Ma8&, Jan. 12, 1737, and died governor of Masa, was bom in Eng- 

there, Oct. 8, 1793. He was eleven land, and died there in April, 1787. 
years govemor of Massachusetts. ^ Beacon (bi' kn), a signal-fire to 

* Joseph Warren, an American make known the approach of an 

patriot, was bom in Roxbury, Mass., enemy ; that which warns. 
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monnted^ he turned suddenly^ and leading one of them into a 
clay pond, escaped from the other by the road to Medford. As 
he passed on, he waked the captain of the minute *-men of that 
town, and continued to rouse ahnost Sydry house on the way to 
Lexington. 

6. Lexington, in 1775, may have had seven hundred inhabit- 
ants, forming one parish, and having for their minister the 
learned and fervent Jonas Clark, the bold inditer' of patridtic' 
^tate papers that may y^t be read on their town records. In 
December, 1772, they had instructed their representative to 
demand ^^a radical^ and lasting redress of their grievances, for 
not through their neglect should the people be enslaved." A 
year later, they spumed the use of tea. la 1774, at various 
town-meetings, they voted "to increase their stock of ammuni- 
tion,*' — ^^ to encourage military discipline, and to put themselves 
in a posture of defense against their enemies.*' In December, 
they distributed to "the train band and alarm list** arms and 
ammunition, and resolved to " supply the training soldiers with 
bayonets.** 

7. At two in the morning, under the eye of the minister, and 
of Hancock and Adams, Lexington common was alive with the 
minute-men ; and not with them only, but with the old men 
also, who were exempts, except in case of immediate danger to 
the town. The roll was called, and of militia and alarm men, 
about one hundred and thirty answered to their names. The 
captain, John Parker, ordered every one to load with powder 
and ball, but to take care not to be the first to fire. Messengers 
sent to look for the British regulars reported that there were no 
signs of their approach. A watch was therefore set, and the 
company dismissed with orders to come together at beat of 
drum. Some went to their own homes; some to the tavern, 
near the south-east comer of the common. Adams and Hancock, 
whose proscription had already been divulged, and whose seizure 
was believed to be intended, were compelled by persuasion to 
retire toward Wobum. 

' Blinnte (mm^ it). country : directed to the public safety 

* In dlt"^ er, one who directs, die- and wel&re. 

tatcB, suggests, or prompts what is ^ R&d'' i 6al, pertaining, or relat- 

to be spoken or written ; a writer. ing, to the root or origin ; thorough- 

» PS^ trX 6f i6, fuU of love of going. 
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8. The last stars were yanlshipg from night, when the fore- 
most party^ led by Pitcaim/ a major of marines^' was discovered, 
advancing quickly and in silence. Alarm guns were fired, and 
drums beat^ not a call to village husbandmen only, but the 
reveille' to humanity. Less than seventy, perhaps less than 
sixty, obeyed the summons, and in sight of half as many boys 
and unarmed men, were paraded in two ranks, a few rods north 
of the meeting-hQuse. 

P. How Mten in that building had they, with renewed profes- 
sions of their Mth, looked up to G6d as the stay of their fathers, 
and the protector of their privileges I How often on that village 
green, hard by the burial-place of their forefathers, had they 
pledged themselves to each other to combat manfully for their 
birthright inheritance of liberty ! There they now stood^ side by 
side, under the provincial bajiner, with arms in their hands, 
silent and fearless, willing to fight for their privileges, scrupu- 
lous not to begin civil war, and as y^t unsuspicious of inmiediate 
danger. The ground on which they trod was the altar of fiiee- 
dom, and they were to furnish its victims. 

10. The British van, hearing the drum and the alarm-guns, 
halted to load ; the remaining companies came up ; and at half 
an hour before sunrise, the advance party hurried forward at 
double-quick time, almost upon a run, closely followed by the 
grenadiers.* Pitcaim rode in front and when within five or six 
rods of the minute-men, cried out, "Disperse, ye villains, ye 
rebels, disperse ; lay down your arms ; why don't you lay down 
your arms and disperse Y^ The main part of the countrymen 
stood motionldss in the ranks, witndssSs against aggression ; too 
few to resist, too brave to fly. At this, Pitcaim discharged a 
pistol, and with a loud voice cried, " Fire P The order was in- 
stantly followed, first by a few guns, which did no execution, 
and then by a heavy, close, and deadly discharge of musketry. 

IL In the disparity* of numbers, the common was a field of 

1 Pitcaim (plt^ k&m). rise, and for the sentinels to forbear 

' Marine (m& r^n^, a sea soldier : chaUengring. 

one of a body of troops trained to do ^ Gr^n^ a dier^, one of a company 

duty in vessels of war. of picked men attached to most Euro- 

'Reveme (revfil'^yft), the beat pean regiments; distinguished for 

of dram about break of day, to give height and fine personal appearano& 

notice that is time for the soldiers to ' Dis p&r' i t j^, disproportion. 
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7. Grim dashed ihey &way as they bounded. 

The hunters to hem in the. prey, 
And with Deekard^s long rifles surrounded, 

Then the British rose fest to the fray ; 
And never, with arms of more vigor, 

Did their bayonets press through the strife. 
Where, with every swift pull of the trigger, 

The sharp-shooters dashed out a life ! 

8. 'Twas the meeting of eagles and lions; 

'Twas the rushing of tempests and waves, — 
Insolent triumph 'gainst patriot defiance. 

Bom freemen 'gainst sycophant ' slaves ; 
Scotch Ferguson sounding his whistle. 

As from danger to danger he flies, 
Feels the m5ral that lies in Scotch thistle, 

With its "touch me who dare P and he dies ! 

9. An hour, and the battle is over ; 

The eagles are rending the prey ; 
The serpents seek flight into cover, 

But the terror still stands in the way : 
More dreadful the doom that on treason 

Avenges the wr5ngs of the state ; 
And the oak tree for many a season 

Bears fruit for the vultures of fate I W. G. Simms.« 



SECTION XXV. 

L 
91. WHITTLIJfO. 

THE Yankee boy, before he's sent to school. 
Well knows the mysteries of that magic tool, 
The pocket-knife. To tiiat his wistful eye 
Turns, while he hears his mother's lullaby ; 

> Bf</ o phant, a base hanger-on ; has written much, both in prose and 

a mean flatterer. verse. His writings are character- 

* William Qilmorcc Simma, an ized by earnestness, sincerity, and 

American author, was bom in thoroughness. He now resides on 

Charleston, S. C, April 17^ 1806. He his plantation near Midway. 
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His hoarded * cents he gladly gives to get it, 

Then leaves no stone untamed till he can whet it ; 

And in the education of the lad 

!N'o little part that implement hath had. 

His pocket-knife to the young whittler brings 

A growing knowledge of material things. 

2, Projectiles,* music, and the sculptor's* art, 
His chestnut whistle and his shingle dart, 
His elder pop-gun with its hickdry rod. 
Its sharp explosion and rebounding wad, ^ 

His corn-stalk fiddle, and the deeper tone 
That murmurs from his pumpkin-stalk trdmbone, 
Conspire to teach the boy. To these succeed 
His bow, his firrow of a feathered reed. 
His wind-mill, raised the passing breeze to win. 
His water-wheel, that turns upon a pin ; 
Or, if his father lives upon the shore, 
You^ see his ship, ^^beam ends upon the floor,'' 
Full rigged, with raking masts, and timbers stanch,* 
And waiting, near the wash-tub, for a launch.* 

S. Thus, by his genius* and his jack-knife driven. 
Ere 16ng hell solve you any problem given ; 
Make any jim-crack, musical or mute, 
A plow, a couch, an organ, or a flute ; 
Mkke you a locomotive or a clock, 
Cut a canal, or build a floating-dock, 
Or lead forth Beauty from a marble block; — 
Make any thing, in short, for sea or shore, 
From a child's rattle to a seventy-four; — 
Make it, said I ? — ay ! when he undertakes it. 
He'll make the thing and the machine that makes it. 

* Hoard^ ed, collected and laid up ; ^ Launch (l&nch), to cause to move 
stored secretly. or slide from the land into the water ; 

» Pro j«6t' He, a body or thing to send forth, 
thrown out, or impelled forward, by • Oenius (jin' yus), the i>ecu]iar 

force, especially through the air. form of mind with which each per- 

* SdiUp^ tor, one whose business son is £Eivored by nature ; the high 
it is to carve images or figures. and peculiar gifts of nature which 

^ Stanch (st&nch), strong and force the mind to certain fieivoiite 
tight ; firm ; sound. kinds of labor. 
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9. I laid my cheek against the ice-cold barriers, and looked out 
at the sky : not a star was visible ; it was as black as ink over- 
head« Then I made a noise ! I shouted until I was hoarse, and 
ruined our preserving-kfittle with the poker. That brought our 
d6gs out in full bark, and between us we made night hideous. 

10. Then I thought I hear^ a voice, and lis^med : it was 
Mrs. Sparrowgrass calling to me from the top of the stair-case. 
I tried to make her hear me, but the infernal ^ dogs united with 
hpwl, and growl, and bark, so as to drown my voice, which is 
naturally plaintive ^md tender. Besides, there were two bolted 
doors and double deafened floors between us. How could she 
recognize my voice, even if she did hear it ? 

IL Mrs. Sparrowgrass called once or twice, and then got 
frightened; the next thing I heard was a sound as if the roof 
i had fsJlen in, by which I understood that Mrs. Sparrowgrass 

\ was springing the rattle 1 That called out our neighbor, already 

wide &wake ; he came to the rescue with a bull-terrier, a New- 
foundland ' pup, a lantern, and a revolver. The moment he saw 
me at the window, he shot at me, but fortunately just missed me. 
, 12. I threw myself under the kitchen table, and ventured to 
expostulate* with him, but he would not lis^^ to reason. In 
the excitement I had forgotten his name, and that made matters 
worse. It was not until he had roused up everybody around, 
broken in the basement door with an ax, gotten into the kitchen 
with his cursed savage dogs and shooting-iron, and seized me 
by the collar, that he recognized me, — and then, he wanted me 
to explain it! 

13. But what kind of an explanation could I make to him? 
I told him he would have to wait until my mind was composed, 
and then I would let him understand the niatter fully. But he 
never would have had the particulars from me, for I do not ap- 
prove of neighbors that shoot at you, break in your door, and 
treat you in your own house as if you were a jail-bird. He 
knows all about it, however, — somebody has told him, — some- 
tody tells everybody every thing in our village. Cozzens.* 

^ Infernal (in £8r^ nal), malicious ; ^ Frederic 8. Oozzens, an Amer- 

fiendish. lean author, was bom in New York, 

< Newfoundland (^a^ ftlnd l&nd^). March 5, 1818. The " Sparrowgrass 

' Bx pbst' n late, to remonstrate ; Papers/' from which the above is an 

to reason earnestly. extract, was published in 1850. 
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IV. 
94. THE FIED PIPER. 

PABT FIBST. 

HAMELDf Town's in Brunswick, 
By famons Hanover city ; 
The river Weser, deep and wide, 
Washes its wall on the southern side ; 
A pleasanter spot you never spied ; 

But, when begins my ditty, 
Ahnost five hundred years ago. 
To see the townsfolk suflfer so 
From vermin, was a pity. 

2. BatsI 

They fought the dogs, and killed the cats. 

And bit the babies in the cradles. 
And ate the cheeses out of the vats. 

And licked the soup from the cook's own ladles, 
Split open the kegs of salted sprats. 
Made nests inside men's Sunday hats. 
And even spoiled the women's chats. 

By drowning their speaking 
. With shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and flats. 

S. At last the people in a body 

To the Town HaU came flocking : 
"'Tis clear," cried they, "our Mayor's a noddy ;^ 

And as for our Corporation — shocking 
To think we buy gowns lined with ermine 
For dolts* that can't or won't determine 
Whaf s best to rid us of our vermin ! 
You hope, because you're old and obese,' 
To find in the furry civic * robe ease ? 
Rouse up, sirs ! Give your brains a racking 
To find the remedy we're lacking. 
Or, sure as fate, well send you packing 1" 

* Nbd' dy, a simpleton ; a fool. « O bese^, very fet ; fleshy. 

* D51t, a heavy, stupid feUow; a ^ OXv^ 16, relating to, or derived 
blockh e ad. from, a city or citizen. 
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At this the Mayor and Corporation 
Quaked with a mighty consternation. 

^. An hour they s&te in council — * 

At kngth the Mayor broke silence : 
" For a gilder * I'd my ermine gown sell ; 

I wish I were a mile hence 1 
If s easy to bid one rack one's brain — 
Fm sure my poor head aches again, 
Fve scratched it so, and all in yain ; — 
Oh for a trap, a trap, a trap P 

B, Just as he said this, what should hap 
At the chamber door but a gentle tap ? 
"Bless us,'' cried the Mayor, "what's that P"* 
(With the Corporation as he sat. 
Looking little, though wondrous fat; 
Nor brighter was his eye, nor moister 
Thjan a too 16ng-open^ oyster, 
Save when at noon his paunch grew mutinous * 
For a plate of turtle, green and glutinous)' — 
"Only a scraping of shoes on the mat ? 
Any thing like the sound of a rat 
Makes my heart go pit-a-pat !" 

6. " Come in !" — the Mayor cried, looking bigger : 
And in did come the strangest figure 1 
His queer 16ng coat from heel to head 
Was half of ySUow and half of red ; 
And he himself was tall and thin. 
With sharp, blue eyes, each like a pin. 
And light, loose hair, yet swarthy skin. 
No tuft on cheek, nor beard on chin, 
But lips where smiles went out and in — 
There was no guessing his kith and kin ! 
And nobody could enough admire 
The tall man and his quaint* attire. 

1 QUd' or, a Dutch coin of the or openly resisting such authority, 
value of about thirty-eight cents. ' Qlu' ti nofia, having the quality 

* Mu'ti nous, disposed to resist the of glue ; resembling glue ; sticky, 
authority of rightful laws and regu- ^ Quaint, odd and of old &8hion ; 

lations, especially in an army or navy, singular; unusual. 
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Qnoth one, **If8 as my great-grandsire, 

Starting up «t the Trump of Doom^s tone, 

Had walked this way from his painted tomb-stone !'^ 

7. He adyanced to the council-table. 

And, ** Please your honors," said he, " Tm able. 

By meana of a secret charm, to draw 
All creatures living beneath the sun. 
That creep, or swim, or fly, or run. 

After me so as you never saw 1 

And I chiefly use my charm 

On creatures that do people harm, — 

The mole, and toad, and newt,* and viper ; 

And people call me the Pied Piper." 

8. (And here they noticed round his neck 

A scarf of red and yfiUow stripe. 
To match with the coat of the selfsame check ; 

And at the scarf's end hung a pipe ; 
And his fingers, they noticed, were ever straying 
As if impatient to be playing 
Upon this pipe, as low it dangled 
Over his vesture so old-fangled). 

9. " T6t," said he, " poor piper as I am, 
In Tartary I freed the Cham,* 

Last June, from his huge swarms of gnats ; 

I eased in Asia the Xiz^m ' 

Of a monstrous brood of vampire-bats ; 

And, as for what your brain bewilders — 

K I .can rid your town of rats. 

Will you give me a thousand gilders ?" 

" One ! — fifty thousand 1" — ^was the exclamation 

Of the astonished Mayor %nd corporation. 

10, Into the street the piper stepped. 
Smiling first a little smile. 
As if he knew what magic slept 
In his quiet pipe the while ; 



1 Newt (ntLt), a small lizard. ' NX zSm^, a ruler or eoverei^ 

* Oham (k&m), the eovereign prince ; the title of the native sov- 
prince of Tartary. ereigns of Hyderabad, in India. 
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Then, like a musical adept/ 

To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled, 

And green and blue his sharp eyes twinkled, 

Like a candle flame where salt is sprinkled ; 

And ere three shrill notes the pipe uttered, 

You heard as if an army muttered ; 

And the muttering grew to a grumbling ; 

And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling ; 

And out of the houses the rats came tumbling. 

11. Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats. 
Brown rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny rats, 

* A dSpt^, one faUy skilled or well versed in any art. 
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Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 

Fathers, mothers, nncles, cousins. 
Cocking tails and pricking whiskers. 

Families by tens and dozens, 
Brothers, sisters, husbands wives, — 
Followed the Piper for their lives. 
From street to street he piped advancing, 
And step for step they followed dancing, 
Until they came to the river Weser 
Wherein all plunged and perished — 
Save one who, stout as Julius Caesar,* 
Swam across, and lived to carry 
(As the manuscript he cherished). 
To Bat-land home his comment^. 
Which was: 

12. ^ At the first shrill notes of the pipe, 

I heard a sound as of scraping tripe. 
And putting apples, wondrous ripe. 
Into a eider-presses gripe — 
And a moving away of pickle-tub boards. 
And a leaving ajar of conserve-cupboards, 
And a drawing the corks of train-oil flasks, 
And a breaking the hoops of butter-casks ; 
And it seemed as if a voice 
(Sweeter far than by harp or by psaltery 
Is breathed) called out, ^ rats, rejoice 1 
The world is grown to one vast diysaltery 1 ' 
So munch on, crunch on, take your nunchion. 
Breakfast, supper, dinner, luncheon V 
And just as a bulky sugar-puncheon. 
All ready staved, like a great sun shone 
Glorious, scarce an inch before me. 
Just as methought it said, ^ Come, bore me P — 
I found the Weser rolling 6*er me/' 

* Jnliufl OaBsar, a Roman warrior, * Dry saltier y, the articles kept 

statesman, and man of letters, who by, or the business of, a drysaltery — 

was one of the most remarkable a dealer in salted or dried meats, 

men of any age. pickles, sauces, &c. 
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V. 
55. TffU PIED PIPER. 

FAST BBCOin). 

Toil shonld have heard the Hamelin people 
Bmging the bells till they rocked the steeple ; 
" Go," cried the Mayor, " and ggt Idng poles ! 
Poke out the nests, and block np the holes I 
Gonsnlt wifh carpenters and builders. 
And leaye in our town not even a trace 
Of the rats V — when suddenly, np the face 
Of the Piper perked in the market-place. 
With a " First, if you please, my thousand gilders !" 
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2. A thousand gilders I The Mayor looked bine ; 
So did the Corporation too : 

For conncil dinners make rare hayoc 
With Claret,* Moselle/ Vin-de-Grave/ H6ck;' 
And half the money wonld replenish 
Their cellar's biggest butt with Khfin'ish.* 
To pay this sum to a wandering KUow 
With a gypsy coat of red and ySllow ! 

3. " Besides/* quoth the Mayor, with a knowing wink, 
" Our business was done at the river's brink ; 

We saw with our eyes the vermin sink, 

And whaf s dead can^t come to life, I think. 

So, friend, We're not the folks to shrink 

Prom the duty of giving you something to drink* 

And a matter of money to put in your poke ; 

But, as for the gilders, what we spoke 

Of them, as you vfiry well know, was in joke. 

Besides, our losses have made us thrifty ;' 

A thousand gilders ! Come, take fifty !'' 

-^ The Kper's face fell, and he cried, 
" No trifling 1- 1 can't wait 1 beside, 
I've promised to visit, by dinner-time, 
Bagdat, and accept the prime 
Of the Head Cook's pottage, all he's rich in, 
For having left, in the Caliph's kitchen, 
Of a nest of scorpions no survivor — 
With him I proved no bargain-driver. 
With you, don't think I'll bate a stiver 1' 
And folks who put me in a passion 
May find me pipe to another fashion." 

6. " How?*' cried the Mayor, " d'ye think 111 brook 
Being worse treated than a cook ? 
Insulted by a lazy ribald* 
With idle pipe, and vesture piebald ? * 

^ Wines of different names. ^ lUib' aid, a low, vulgar, brutal, 

» Thrift' y, frugal ; sparing. foul-mouthed fellow. 

* SU' ver, a Dutch coin of the ^ Pie' bald, of various colors ; di- 

^ue of two cents. versified in color. 
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Tou threaten us, fSUow? Do your worst, 
Blow your pipe there till you burst T 

6. Once more he stepped into the street ; 
And to his lips again 

Laid his 16ng pipe of smooth, straight cane ; 

And ere he blew three notes (such sweet 

Sdft notes as ySt musician^s cunning 

Never gave the enraptured* air). 

There was a rustling, that seemed like a bustling 

Of mSrry crowds justling at pitching and hustling ; 

Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clattering, 

little hands clapping, and little tongues chattering ; 

And like fowls in the farm-yard when barley is scattering, 

Out came the children running. 

All the little boys and girls. 

With rosy cheeks, and flaxen curls, 

And sparkling eyes, and teeth like pearls. 

Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 

The wonderful music with shouting and laughter. 

7. The Mayor was dumb, and the Council st»od 
As if they were changed into blocks of wood, 
TJnable to move a step, or cry 

To the children merrily skipping by — 
And could only f611ow with the eye 
That joyous crowd at the Piper's back. 
But how the Mayor waa on the rack. 
And the wretched Council's bosoms beat, 
As the Piper turned from the High Street 
To where the Weser rolled its waters 
Bight in the way of their sons and daughters 1 

S. However, he turned from south to west, 
And to Koppelberg Hill his steps addressed. 
And after him the children pressed ; 
Great was the joy in every breast 
*^ He never can cross that mighty top ! 
He's forced to let the piping drop. 
And we shall see our children stopT 

1 Bn rSpt' nred, delighted beyond measure. 
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When, lo ! as they reached the mountain's side, 

A wondrous portal * opened wide, 

As if a cavern was suddenly hollowed ; 

And the Piper advanced, and the children followed ; 

And when all were in, to the v6ry last, 

The door in the mountain side shut fest 

9. Did I say all? No: one was lame, 

And could not dance the whole of the way ; 

And in after years, if you would blame 
His sftdndss, he was used to say : 

** Ifs dull in our town since my playmates left I 

I can't forget that Fm bereft 

Of all the pleasant sights they see, 

Which the Kper also promised me ; 

For he led us, he said, to a joyous land. 

Joining the town, and just at hand, 

Where waters gushed, and fruit-trees grew. 

And flowers put forth a fairer hue. 

And every thing was strange and new ; 

The sp&rrows were brighter than peacocks here, 

And tiieir dogs outran our fallow deer. 

And honey-bees had 16st their stings, 

And horses were borne with eagles' wings ; 

And just as I became assured 

My lame foot would be speedily cured. 

The music stopped, and I stood still. 

And found myself outside the Hill, 

Left alone against my will. 

To go now limping as before. 

And never hear of that country moreT 

10. Alas, alas for HameUn I 

There came into many a burgher's • pate 
A text which says, that Heaven's Gate 
Opes to the rich at as easy rate 
As the needle's eye takes a camel in ! — 
The Mayor sent east, west, north, and south, 

1 PSrt' al, a smaU door or gate ; ' Burgher (b^rg/er), an inhabitant 
hence, sometimeB, any passage-way. of an incorporated town or village. 
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To dflfer the Piper by word of mouth, 
Wherever it was men^s lot to find him, 

Silver and gold to his heart's content, 

If he'd only return the way he went. 
And bring the children behind him. 

11. But when they saw 'twas a 16st endeavor, 
And Piper and dancers were gone forever. 
They made a decree that lawyers never 

Should think their records dated duly 
If j after the day of the month and year. 
These words did not as well appear : 
" And so long after what happened here 

On the Twenty-second of July, 
Thirteen hundred and seventy-six ;" — 
And, the better in memory to fix 
The place of the children's last retreat. 
They called it the Pied Piper's Street— 
Where any one playing on pipe or tabor 
Was sure for the future to lose his labor. 

12. Nor suffered they hostelry or tavern 

To shock with mirth a street so solemn ; 
But opposite the place of the cavern 

They wrote the story on a column. 
And on the Great Church window painted 
The same, to make the world acquainted 
How their children were stolen &way; — 
And there it stands to this v^ry day. 

13. And I must not omit to say 

That in Transylvania there's a tribe 
Of alien people that ascribe 
The outlandish ways and dress 
On which their neighbors lay such stress. 
To their fathers and mothers having risen 
Out of some subterranean prison 
Into which they were trapanned,* 
Long time ago, in a mighty band, 

> Tra pftnned'', trapped ; insnared. 
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Out of Hamelin town in Brunswick land. 
But how or why, they don^t understand. 

H. So, Willy, let you and me be wipers, 

Of scores out with all men — especially pipers : 

And, whether they pipe us free from rats or from mice, 

U weVe promised them aught, let us keep our promise. 

ROBBBT BBOWNIKO. 



SECTION XXVI. 
I. 

96. SIR LUCIUS AJ^D BOB ACRES. 

[The instmctor is here reminded of the unportance of referring daUy to 
the more important prindples of elocution, illustrated by each lesson. 
While the four lessons of this section call into play, to a wonderful extent, 
nearly all the elements of Expressian, they will especially test the students' 
powers of Personation. In the firtt, the reader must exert himself to 
the utmost to express the pitiful cowardice of Acres, a principal in a duel, 
and the cool demeanor of Sir Lucius, his second ; in the second^ the ^n- 
tempt in which the dandy lord is held by Hotspur ; and in the third, the 
hasty, impulfidve, unscrupulous character of Cassius, and the honest, noble, 
uncompromising, yet tender and generous, disposition of Brutus. In the 
Uut, the most admirable accompanying description, as well as the aid 
afforded by the notes, will be necessary to prepare the student to i)ersonato 
suooessfully Begulus in his supposed speech.] 

ACRES. By my yalor, then, Sir Lucius, forty yards is a 
. good distance. Odds levels and amis ! — I say it is a good 
distance. 

Sir Lucius. Is it for muskets or small field-pieces? Upon 
my conscience, Mr. Acres, you must leave those things to me. — 
Stay, now, — ^I'U show you. [Measures paces (dong the floor.] 
There, now, that is a vSry pretty distance, — a pretty gentle- 
man's distance. 

Act. Zounds ! we might as well fight in a sentry-box ! I tell 
you. Sir Lucius, the further he is 6flF, the cooler I shall take 
my aim. 

Sir L. Faith 1 then I suppose you would aim at him best of 
all if he was out of sight I 
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Acr. No, Sir Lucins; but I should think forty or eight-and- 
thirty yards — 

Sir L. Pooh 1 pooh ! nonsense ! Three or four feet between 
the mouths of your pistols is as good as a mile. 

Act. Odds bullets, no! — ^by my valor 1 there is no merit in 
killing him so near! Do, my dear Sir Lucius, let me bring him 
down at a 16ng shot; — a long shot, Sir Lucius, if you love mel 

Sir L. Well, the gentleman's friend and I must settle that 
But tell me now, Mr. Acres, in case of an accident, is there any 
little will or commission I could execute for you ? 

Act. I am much obliged to you. Sir Lucius, — but I don't 
understand — 

Sir L. Why, you may think there's no being shot at without 
a little risk; and if an unlucky bullet should carry a quie'tus* 
with it, — ^I say it will be no time then to be bothering you about 
family matters. 

Acr, A quietus 1 

Sir L. For instance, now, — ^if that should be the case, — ^would 
you choose to be pickled and sent home ? — or would it be the 
same to. you to lie here in the Abbey? — I'm told there is v6ry 
snug lying in the Abbey. 

Acr. Kckled! — Snug lying in the Abbey! — Odds tremors! 
Sir Lucius, don't talk so ! 

Sir L. I suppose, Mr. Acres, you never were engaged in an 
afi&ir of this kind before P 

Act. No, Sir Lucius, never before. 

Sir L. Ah! that's a pity! — there's nothing like being used 
to a thing. Pray, now, how would you receive the gentle- 
man's shot? 

Act. Odds files! — Pve practiced that, — ^there. Sir Lucius, — 
there. \PutB himself in an attitude,'] A side front, hey ? Ill 
make myself small enough ; I'll stand edgeways. 

Sir L. Now, — ^you're quite out, — for if you stand so when I 
take my aim — [Leveling the pistol at him.] 

Act. Zounds ! Sir Lucius, — are you sure it is not cocked ? 

Sir L. Never fear. 

Act. But — ^but — ^you don't know, — it may go 6ff of its own 
head! 

1 Qui e^ tils, rest ; repose ; death. 
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Sir L. Poohl be easy. Well, now, if I hit you in the body, 
my bnllet has a donble chance; for, if it misses a yitaP 
pwi; of your right side, 't will be yery hard if it don't succeed 
on the left. 

Acr. A vital part 1 

Sir L. But there, fibt yourself so, {^pldcing him] — ^let him see 
the broadside of your full front; there, now, a ball or two 
may pass clean through your body, and never do any harm 
atalL 

Acr. Can go through me, — a ball or two clean through me I 

Sir L, Ay, may they; and it is much the genteeldst attitude 
into the bargain. 

Acr. Look'ee, Sir Lucius I Td just as lief be shot in an 
awkward posture as a genteel one; so, by my valor! I will 
stand edgeways. 

Sir L. [Looking at his wcUch.] Sure they don't mean to dis- 
appoint us. Ha! no, I think I see them coming. 

Acr. Hey! — ^what! — coming! — 

Sir L. Ay. Who are those ydnder, getting over the stile ? 

Acr. There are two of them, indeed 1 Well, — ^let them come, 
— ^hey. Sir Lucius ! we — ^we — ^we — ^we — ^won't run ! 

Sir L. Bun! 

Acr. No, — ^I say, — ^we won't run, by my valor! 

Sir L. Whaf s the matter with you ? 

Acr. Nothing — ^nothing — ^my dear friend, — my dear Sir Lu- 
cius! but I — ^I — I don't feel quite so bold, somehow, as I did. 

Sir L. 0, fy ! Consider your honor. 

Acr. Ay — ^true — ^my honor. Do, Sir Lucius, edge in a word 
or two Svery now and then about my honor. 

Sir L. Well, here they're coming. 

Acr. Sir Lucius, if I wa'n't with you, I should almost think 
I was afraid ! K my valor should leave me! — ^Valor will come 
and go. 

Sir L. Then pray keep it fast while you have it. 

Acr. Sir Lucius, I doubt it is going ! — ^ySs, — ^my valor is cer- 
tainly going! — ^it is sneaking off! I feel it oozing out, as it 
were, at the palms of my hands ! 

Sir L. Your honor ! your honor ! Here they are. 
' Vi' tal, highly Important ; necessary to life. 
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Acr. mercy !— now — that I was safe at Clod Halll or could 
be shot before I was aware ! [Sir Lucius takes Acres by the 
arm, and leads him reltictantly off.'] Sheridan.* 

n. 

97. HOTSPUR TO KIJ^O HEJ^RY IV. 

MY liege, I did deny no prisoners ; 
But, I remember, when the fight was done, 
When I was dry with rage and extreme toil, 
BrSathldss and faint, leaning upon my S2^6rd, 
Came there a certain lord, neat, trimly'dressed, 
Fresh as a bridegroom ; and his chin, new reaped,^ 
Showed like a stubble-land at harv6st-home ; 
He was perfumed like a milliner; 
And ^twixt his finger and his thumb he held 
A pouncet-box,' which ever and anon 
He gave his nose, and took't away again ; — 
Who, therewith angry, when it next came there. 
Took it in snuff: — and still he smiled and talked ; 
And, as the soldiers bore dead bodies by, 
He called them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 
To bring a slovenly, unhandsome corse 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 

2. With many holiday and lady terms 

He questioned me ; among the rest, demanded 

My prisoners, in your majesty's behalf. 

I then, all smarting with my wounds being cold^ 

To be so pestered with a popinjay," 

Out of my grief and my impatience, 

Answered neglectingly, I know not what ; 

He should, or he should not ; — ^for he made me mad, 

' Richard Brinsley Sheridan, a and speeches were veiy carefully 
British dramatist and politician, — elaborated, and the most striking pas- 
son of Thomas Sheridan, the actor, sages often re-written several times, 
elocutionist, and lexicographer, — ' Poun' cetF-box, a small box with 
was bom in Dublin in Sept., 1751, and openings on the top, to hold perfume 
died in London, July 7, 1816. As a for smelling. 

comic dramatist, and as an orator, he ' P5p^ in J^y, a gay, trifling young 

has had but few equals. His writings man ; a fop. 
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To Bee him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet, 

And talk so like a waiting-gentlewoman, 

Of guns, and drums, and wonnds, (God save the mark !) 

And telling me the soyereign'st thing on earth 

Was parmacity,* for an inward bruise ; 

And that it was great pity, so it was, 

That yillanous saltpeter should be digged 

Out of the bowels of the harmless earth. 

Which many a good tall fellow had destroyed 

So cowardly ; and, but for these vile guns. 

He would himself hare been a soldier. 

This bald, unjointed chat of his, my lord, 

I answered indirectly, as I said ; 

And, I beseech you, let not this report 

Come current for an accusation. 

Betwixt my love and your high majesty. SHAxflFBABB.* 



m. 

98. QUARREL OF BRUTUS AJ^D CASSIUS. 

CASSrCTS. That you hare wrftnged me doth appear in this: 
You have condemned and noted Lucius' P^lla, 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians ; 
Wherein my letters (praying on his side. 
Because I knew the man) were slighted offl 

Brutus, Tou wrdnged yourself, to write in such a case. 

Cos. At such a time as this, it is not meet 
That every nice offense should bear its comment 

Bru, Let me tell you, Cassiiis,* you yourself 
Are much condemned to have an itching palm ; 
To sell and mart your 6flSces for gold, 
To undeservers. 



^ Par^ ma cit^ j^, used for iperma- 
cUi, a faXij matter taken from the 
head of a spermaceti whale. 

'Wmiam Shakspeare, an Eng- 
lish dramatist, one of the greatest of 
all poets, and the greatest of dram- 
atists, was horn in Stratford-npon- 



Avon, Warwickshire, in April, 1564^ 
and died there, April 23, 1616. 

> Ludiifl QXiT Shi ils). 

^lionginns Gains Oasstiui, the 
leader of the conspiracy against Cm- 
sar, a hrave and skillful general, 
died by his own hands in 42 K G. 
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Ccis. I an itching palm ? 

You know that you are Brutus * that speak this, 
Or, by the gods! this speech were else your last 

Bru. The name of Cassius honors this corruption, 
And ch&s^tisemdnt doth therefore hide its head. 

Gas. Ghas^tisement! 

Bru. Eemember March, the ides' of March remember! 
Did not great Julius bleed for justice' sake ? 
What villain touched his body, that did stab. 
And not for justice ? — ^What 1 shall one of us, 
That struck the foremost man of all this world, 
But for supporting robbers, — shall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with base bribes. 
And sell the mighty space of our large honors 
For so much trash as may be grasped thus ? — 
I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon. 
Than such a Boman ! 

Cos. Brutus, bay not me ! 

HI not endure it. You forgfit yourself, 
To hedge me in: I am a soldier, I, 
Older in practice, abler than yourself 
To make conditions. 

Bru. Go to 1 you're not, Cassius. 

Ccis. • I am. 

Bru. I say you are not. 

Cos. Urge me no more : I shall forget myself: 
Have mind upon your health : tempt me no farther! 

Bru. Away, slight man! 

Gas. Is 't possible ? 

Bru. Hear me, for I will speak. 

Must I give way and room to your rash choler?' 
Shall I be frighted when a inadman stares ? 

Gas. Must I endure all this ? 

Bru. All this ? Ay, more ! Fret till your proud heart break : 
Go, show your slaves how choleric you are, 

1 Maiciu Jimiiui Brutus, one of ^ Ides, the fifteenth day of March, 

the leading conspirators against Cte- May, July, and October, and the 

sar, and the noblest of them all, was thirteenth day of the other months. 

bom in the autumn of 85 B. C, and * Oholer (kSl' er), the bile ; irrita- 

died by his own hands, 42 B. C. tion of the passions ; anger. 
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And make your bondmen tremble. Must I budge ? 
Must I observe you ? Must I stand and crauch 
Under your testy humor ? 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 
Though it do split you ; for, from this day forth, 
111 use you for my mirth, — ^ye% for my laughter, — 
When you are waspish. 

C(i8. Has it come to this P 

Bru. You say you are a better soldier : 
Let it appear so ; make your vaunting true, 
And it shaU please me welL For mine own part, 
I shaU be glad to learn of noble men. 

Cos. You wrfing me 6v6ry way ; you wrong me, Brutus ; 
I said an elder soldier, not a better. 
Did I say better? 

Bru. If you did, I care not. 

Cos. When Caesar lived, he durst not thus have moved me. 

Bru, Peace, peace ! you durst not so have tempted him. 

Cos. I durst not ? 

Bru. No. 

Cos. What! durst not tempt him ? 

Bru. For your life you durst not. 

Cos. Do not presume "too much upon my love. 
I may do that I shall be s5rry for. 

Bru. You have done that you should be sorry for. 
There is no terror, Cassitis, in your threats; 
For I am armed so strfing in honesty. 
That they pass by me as the idle wind. 
Which I respect not. I did send to you 
For certain sums of gold, which you denied me; 
For I can raise no money by vile means : 
I had rather coin my heart. 
And drop my blood for drdcAmas,' than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash 
By any indirection. I did send 
To you for gold to pay my legions, — 
Which you denied me. Was that done hke Cassius ? 

1 Drachma (dr&k' m&), a silver coin among the Greeks, of the average 
value of about 18 cents. 
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Should I have answered Caius Oagsius so ? — 
When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 
To lock such rascal counters from his friends. 
Be ready, gods 1 with all your thunderbolts — 
Dash him to pieces 1 

Cos. I denied you not 

Bru. You did. 

Cos. I did not: he was but a fool 

That brought my answer back. Brutus hath rived my heart. 
A friend should bear a friend's infirmities; 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 

Bru. I do not, till you practice them on me. 

Cos. You love me not. 

Bru. I do not like your faults. 

Gas. A friendly eye could never see such faults. 

Bru. A flatterer's would not, though they do appear 
As huge as high Olympus.* 

Cos. Come, Antony,' and young Octavius,* come I 
Eevenge yourselves alone on Cassiiis ; 
For Cassius is aweary of the world, — 
Hated by one he loves ; braved by his brother ; 
Checked like a bondman ; all his faults observed. 
Set in a note-book, learned, and conned by rote. 
To cast into my teeth. Oh, I could weep 
My spirit from my eyes ! — There is my dagger. 
And here my naked breast ; within, a heart. 
Dearer than Plutus' * mine, richer than gold ; 
If that thou be 'st a Eoman, take it forth : 
I, that denied the gold, will give my heart. 
Strike as thou didst at Csesar ; for I know, 

^ O Ij^i'^piu, here refers to a lofty 80 B. G. It was his soldiership and 

group of mountains in Greeca Mount sword that defeated Cassius and 

Olympus was called the residence of drove Brutus to suicide. 

Jupiter. ' Oaius Oc ta'' vi us, the adopted 

* Mark Antony, the Roman tri- son of Julius Caesar, second emperor 

unrnr [one of the three men who of Rome, first of the emperors styled 

jointly held the sovereign power in Augustus, was bom Sept. 23, 63 B. C, 

Rome], one of the most extraordinary and died Aug. 29, A. D. 14 

characters of history, was horn 86 ^ Plu' tus, the ancient god of 

B. 0., and died by his own hands, wealth 
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When thou didst hate him worst, thou loyedst him better 
Than ever thou loyedst Cassius. 

Bru. Sheathe your dagger ; 

Be angry when you will, it shall have scope : 
Do what you will, dishonor shall be humor, 
Cassius ! you are yok^d with a lamb. 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire ; 
Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark. 
And straight is cold again. 

Cos. Hath Cassius liyed 

To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 
When grief and blood ill-tempered vexdtii him ? 

Bru, When I spoke that, I was ill-tempered too. 

Cos, Do you confess so much ? Give me your hand. 

Bru. And my heart too. — 

Cos. Brutus 1 

Bru. Whaf s the matter ? 

Cos. Have you not love enough to bear with me. 
When that rash humor which my mother gave me 
Makes me forgetful? 

Bru. Yes, Cassius ; and, henceforth^ 

When you are over-earnest with your Brutus, 
He^ think your mother chides, and leave you so. 

Shj^ksfbabb. 

IV. 
99. SUPPOSED SPEECH OF BEOULUS. 

THE beams of the rising sun had gilded the lofty domes of 
Carthage,* and given, with its rich and mallow light, a 
tinge of beauty even to the frowning ramparts' of the outer 
harbor. Sheltered by the verdant shores, a hundred triremes' 
were riding proudly at their anchors, their brazen beaks glitter- 
ing in the sun, their streamers dancing in the morning breeze, 
while many a shattered plank and timber gave evidence of 
desperate conflict with the fleets of Eome. 

» Carthage (k&r' thig), the ancient of earth ronnd a place, upon which 

capital of a country of the same name the parapet or wall is raised, 

in Northern Africa, and the most « Tri' reme, an ancient galley or 

famous ancient commercial dty. vessel with three benches or ranks 

* R&m^part, an elevation or mound of oars on a side. 
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2. No murmur of busindss or of revelry arose from the city. 
The artisan had forsaken his shop^ the judge his tribunal, the 
priest the sanctuary,* and even the stem stoic' had come forth 
&om his retirement to mingle with the crowd that, anxious and 
agitated, were rushing toward the senate-house, startled by the 
report that Regulus' had returned to Carthage. 

3. Onward, still onward, trampling each other under foot, 
they rushed, farious with anger, and eager for revenge. Fathers 
were there, whose sons were groaning in fetters; maidens, 
whose lovers, weak and wounded, were dying in the dungeons 
of Borne, and gray-haired men and matrons, whom- the Boman 
Bt&ord had left childless. 

4. But when the stem features of Begulus were seen, and his 
coldssal * form towering above the ambassadors who had returned 
with him from Bome ; when the news passed from lip to lip 
that the dreaded warrior, so far from advising the Boman senate 
to consent to an exchange of prisoners, had urged them to pur- 
sue, with exterminating vengeance, Carthage and Carthaginians, 
— the multitude swayed to and fro like a fdr^st beneath a t^m- 
pSst, and the rage and hate of that tumultuous thrdng vented 
itself in groans, and curses, and yells of vengeance. 

5. But calm, cold, and immovable as the marble walls around 
him, stood the Boman ; and he stretched out his hand over that 
frenzied crowd, with gesture as proudly commanding as though 
he still stood at the head of the gleaming cohorts* of Bome. 
The tumult ceased; the curse, half muttered, died upon the 
lip ; and so intense was the silence, that the clanking of the 

> S^6t^ n a r^, a sacred place ; a pus, a Spartan. After five years' 
church ; the most retired and holy captivity, he was sent to Rome with 
part of a temple. an embassy to solicit peace, or an 

' 8t5^ 16, one of an ancient sect exchange of prisoners, on condition 
who believed that men should be that he would return if unsuccessful, 
free from passion, unmoved by joy By his persuasion, however, the Bo- 
or grief, and submit, without com- man senate refused to make peace, 
plaining, to the necessity by which all and he returned to Carthage, where 
things are governed. he is said to have been put to a most 

> Rdg^ n lus, a Boman general, cruel death, about 250 B. C. 

and twice a consul, who, after gain- ^ Oo Itts'sal, gigantic ; of great siza 

ing many victories over the Cartha- * 06' hort, a body of about five 

ginians, was defeated and taken or six hundred soldiers ; any band 

prisoner by their general Xanthip- or body of warriors. 
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braz^ manacles ' apon the wrists of the captive fell sharp and 
full upon fiydry ear in that vast assembly, as he thus addressed 
them: — 

6. ** Ye doubtless thought — ^for ye judge of Boman virtue by 
your own — ^that I would break my plighted* oath, rather than, 
returning, brook* your vengeance. I might give reasons for 
this, in Punic* comprehension, most foolish act of mine. I 
might speak of those eternal principles which make death for 
one*s country a pleasure, not a pain. But, by great Jupiter! ' 
methinks I should debase myself to talk of such high things to 
you ; to you, expert in womanly inventions; to you, well-skilled 
to drive a treacherous trade with simple Africans for ivory 
and gold ! 

7. **If the bright blood that fills my veins, transmitted free 
from godlike ancestry, were like that slimy ooze which stagnates 
in your arteries, I had remained at home, and broke my plighted 
oath to save my life. I atn a Eoman citizen ; therefore have I 
returned, that ye might work your will upon this mass of flesh 
and bones, that I esteem no higher than the rags that cover them. 

8. " Here, in your capital, do I defy you. Have I not conquered 
your armies, fired your towns, and dragged your generals at my 
chariot wheels, since first my youthful arms could wield a spear? 
And do you think to see me crouch and cower before a tamed 
and shattered senate ? The tearing of flesh and rending of 
sinews is but pastime compared with. the mental agony that 
heaves my frame. 

9. "The moon has scarce y5t Waned since the prouddst of 
Rome's proud matrons, the mother upon whose breast I slept, 
and whose fair brow so oft had bent over me before the noise of 
battle had stirred my blood, or the fierce toil of war nerved my 
sinews, did, with fdnddst memory of bygone hourd, entreat me to 
remain. I have seen her. Who, when toy country called me to 
the field, did buckle on my harness With trembling hands, whOe 
the tears fell thick and fast down the hard corselet scales, — I 
have seen her tear her gray locks and beat her agAd breast, as 

1 MJkof^ a 61e, Bbackle ; biuidcuff ^ Pa^ nid, like the Carthaginians ; 

« Plight' ed, given as security for deceitful ; faithless, 

the perfonnanoe of some act ; pledged. * Jtl' pi ter, or Jove, the greatest 

» Brook (brfik), hear; endure. of the Greek and Roman gods. 
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on her knees she begged me not to return to Carthage ; and all 
the assembled senate of Bome^ grave and reverend men, proffered 
the same request The puny torments which ye have in store 
to welcome me withal, shall be, to what I have endured, even as 
the murmur of a sunmier's brook to the fierce roar of angry 
surges on a rocky beach. 

10. " Last night, as I lay fettered in my dungeon, I heard a 
strange, ominous sound : it seemed like the distant march of 
aome vast army, their harness clanging as they marched, when * 
suddenly there stood by me Xanthippus, the Spartan general, 
by whose aid you conquered me, and, with a voice low as when 
the solemn wind moans through the leafless f5rdst, he thus ad- 
dressed me : — 

11. " * Eoman, I come to bid thee curse, with thy dying breath, 
this fated city : know that in an evil moment, the Carthaginian 
generals, furious with rage that I had conquered thee, their con- 
queror, did basely murder me. And then they thought to stain 
my brightest honor. But, for this foul deed, the wrath of Jove 
shall rest upon them here and hereafter.* And then he vanished. 

12. And now, go bring your sharpest torments.. The woes I 
see impending over this guilty realm shall be enough to sweeten 
death, though every nerve and artery were a shooting pang. 
I die! but my death shall prove a proud triumph; and, for 
every drop of blood ye from my veins do draw, your own shall 
flow in rivers. 

13. **Wo to thee, Carthage 1 Woe to the proud city of the 
waters I I see thy nobles wailing at the feet of Roman senators I 
thy citizens in terror! thy ships in flames! I hear the victo- 
rious shouts of Rome ! I see her eagles ghttering on thy ram- 
parts. Proud city, thou art doomed! The curse of 65d is on 
thee, — a clinging, wasting curse. It shall not leave thy gates 
till hungry flames shall lick the fretted * gold from off thy proud 
palaces, and every brook runs crimson to the sea." KsajiOoo.' 

^ 1 Frdf^tedyxna^e rough on the sur- * Rev. Eiyah KeUogg, a clergj- 
face; ornamented with raised work, man of Boston. 
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SECTION XXVII. 
I. 

100, THE TWO ROADS. 

IT was New- Year's night; and Von Arden, having fallen 
into an unquiet slumber, dreamed that he was an agdd man 
standing at a winddw. He raised his mournful eyes toward the 
deep blue sky, where the stars were floating, like white lilies 
on the 8ur£EK» of a clear, calm lake. Then he cast them on the 
earth, where few more helpless beings than himself now moved 
toward their certain goal* — ^the tomb. 

2. Already, as it seemed to him, he had. passed sixty of the 
stages which lead to it, and he had brought ,from his journey 
nothing but errors and remorse. His health was destroyed, 
his mind vacant, his heart sorrowful, and his old age devoid of 
comfort 

5. The days of his youth rose up in a vision before him, and 
he recalled tiie solemn moment when his father had placed him 
at the entrance of two roads — one leading into a peaceful, sunny 
land, covered with a fertile harvest, and resounding with sdfb, 
sweet sdngs ; the other leading the wanderer into a deep, dark 
cave, whence there was no issue, where poison flowed instead of 
water, and where serpents hissed and crawled. 

i. He looked toward the sky, and cried out in his agony, 
" days of my youth, return! my father, pliice me once 
more at the entrance to life, that I may choose the better way!** 
But the days of his youth and his &ther had b5th passed &way. 

6. He saw wandering lights floating away over dark marshes, 
and then disappear: these were the days of his wasted life. 
He saw a star fall from heaven, and vanish in darkness : this 
was an emblem of himself; and the sharp arrows of unavailing 
remorse struck home to his heart Then he remembered his 
early companions, who entered on life with him, but who, hay- 
ing trod the paths of virtue and of labor, were now lionored 
and happy on this New- Year's night 

6. The clock in the high church-tower struck, and the sound, 
fidling on his ear, recalled his parents' early love for him, their 
^ QSal, the point set to bound a race ; the final purpose or end. 
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grring son ; the lessons they had taught him ; the prayers they 
had offered up on his behalf. Overwhelmed with shame and 
grie^ he dared no Idnger look toward that heaven where his 
fether dwelt; his darkened eyes dropped tears, and with one 
despairing effort he cried aloud, " Come .back, my early days! 
come back P 

7. And his youth did return ; for all this was but a dream 
which visited his slumbers on New- Year's night. He was still 
young; his faults alone were reaL He thanked G5d fervently 
that time was still his own ; that he had not y5t entered the deep, 
dark cavern, but that he was free to tread the road leading to 
the peaceful land, where sunny harvests wave. 

8. Ye who still linger on the threshold of life, doubting 
which path to choose, remember that, when years have passed, 
and your feet stumble on the dark mountain, you will cry bit- 
terly, but cry in vain : " youth, return ! Oh give me back 
my early days 1" Richter.^ 

11. 
101. THE SCULPTOR BOY. 

CHISEL in hand stood a sculptor boy. 
With his marble block before him ; 
And his fiice lit up with a smile of joy 
As an angel dream passed o'er him. 
He carved that dream on the yielding stone 

With many a sharp incision ; 
In Heaven's own light the sculptor shone, — 
He had caught that angel vision. 

2. Sculptors of life are we, as we stand 

With our lives uncarved before us. 
Waiting the hour, when, at G5d's command. 

Our life-dream passes o'er us. 
Let us carve it, then, on the yielding stone, 

With many a sharp incision ; — 
Its heavenly beauty shall be our own, — 

Our lives, that angel vision. o. W. HoLMsd. 

^ J. P. F. Richter, commonly March 21, 1708, and died, Nov. 14^ 
known by his literary name of Jean 1825. His collective works embrace 
Paid, a German author, was bom, seventy volumes. 
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m. 

102. TEMPTATIOJfS OF THE YOUJfG. 

IT ifl trae that Syfiry age and employment has its snares ; but 
the feet of the }K)Ting are most easily entrapped. Issuing 
forth, as you do, in the morning of life, into the wide field of 
existence, where the flowers are all open, it is no wonder that 
you pluck some that are poisonous. Tasting every golden fruit 
that hangs over the garden of life, it is no wonder that you 
should find some of the most tempting h511ow and moldy. 

2. But the peculiar characteristic of your age, my young 
friends, is impetuosity * and presumptuousness.' You are with- 
out caution, because without experience. You are precipitate, 
because you have enjoyed so 16ng the protection of others that 
you have yfit to learn to protect yourselves. You grasp at every 
pleasure because it is new, and every society charms wifli a 
frSshn^ss which you will be surprised to find gradually wearing 
away. Young as you are upon the stage, there seems to be 
little for you to know of yourselves ; therefore you are contented 
to know little, and the world will not let you know more till it 
has disappointed you oftener. 

S, Entering, then, into life, you will find every rank and 
occupation environed * with its peculiar temptations ; and, with- 
out some other and higher principle than that which influences 
a merely worldly man, you are not a moment secure. You are 
poor, and you think pleasure and fashion and ambition will dis- 
dain to spread their snares for so ignoble a prey. 

4. It is true, they may. But take care that dishonesty does 
not dazzle you with an exhibition of sudden gains. Take care 
that want does not disturb your imagination by temptations to 
fraud. Distress may drive you to indolence and despair, and 
these united may drown you in intemperance. Even robbery 
and murder have sometimes stalked in at the breach which 
poverty or calamity has left unguarded. 

^. You are rich, and you think that pride and a just sense 

to pSf^ u 6s' i tj-, the condition ity of being rashly confident ; undue 

or quality of being hasty, or lacking boldness or forwardness, 

in due deUbeiation ; violence. « En vl' roned, endrcled ; sur- 

' Pre diimpt' n oils nSss, the qual- rounded. 
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SECTION XXVIII. 

L 
104. THE CHILD OF EARTH. 

FAINTER her slow step falls from day to day ; 
Death^s hand is heavy on her darkening brow ; 
Y^t doth she fondly cling to life^ and say, 

"I am content to die, — ^but, oh, not now! — 
Not while the blossoms of the joyous spring 

Make the wann air such luxury to breathe ; 
Not while the birds such lays of glMn^ss sing ; 

Not while bright flowers around my footsteps wreaflie: 
Spare me, great G6d ! lift up my drooping brow ; 
I am content to die, — ^but, oh, not now P 

2. The spring hath ripened into summer time; 

The season's viewless boundary is past ; 
The glorious sun hath reached his burning prime; 

Ohl must this glimpse of beauty be the. last? — 
**Let me not perish while o'er land and sea^ 

Wifh silent steps, the Lord of light moves on; 
Not while the murmur of the mountain bee 

Greets my dull ear with music in its tone I 
Pale sickness dims my eye and clouds my brow ; 
I am content to die, — but, oh, not now T 

S. Summer is gdne ; and autumn's soberer hues 

Tint the ripe fruits, and gild the waving com ; 
The huntsman swift the flying game pursues. 

Shouts the halloo ! and winds the eager horn. — 
'^ Spare me awhile, to wander forth, and gaze 

On the broad meadows, and the quiet stream ; 
To watch in silence while the evening rays 

Slant through the fading trees with ruddy gleam ! 
Cooler the breezes play around my brow ; 
I am content to die, — ^but, oh, not now !" 

4. The bleak wind whistles ; snow-showers, fer and near. 
Drift without echo to the whitening ground. 
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Antumn hath passed &way ; and, cold and drear^ 
Winter stalks on with frozen mantle bound; 

YSt still that prayer ascends. — " Oh ! laughingly 
My little brothers round the warm hearth crowd ; 

Our home-fire blazes broad, and bright, and high, 
And the roof rings with voices light and loud : 

Spare me awhile I raise up my drooping browl 

I am content to die, — ^but, oh, not now 1 '^ 

6. The spring has come again — the joyful spring! 

Again the banks with clustering flowers are spread; 
The wild bird dips upon its wanton wing; — 
The child of earth is numbered with the dead ! 
" Thee never more the sunshine shall awake, 
Beaming all redly through the lattice-pane ; 
The steps of Mends thy slumber may not break, 

Nor fond familiar voice arouse again 1 
Death^s silent shMow veils thy darkened brow: 
Why didst thou linger ? — thou art happier now ! '^ 

Mrs. Norton.^ 

IL 
106. DEATH THE GATE OF LIFE. 
HAVE seen one die: she was beautiful ; and beautiful were 



I 



the ministries of life that were given her to fulfill. Angelic 
loveliness enrobed her; and a grace, as if it were caught from 
heaven, breathed in Sv^ry tone, hfflowed every affection, shone 
in every action, — ^invested as a halo her whole existence, and 
made it a light and a blessing, a charm and a vision of gladness, 
to all around her ; but she died 1 

^. Friendship, and love, and parental fondness, and infant 
weakness, stretched out their hand to save her ; but they could 
not save her; and she diedl What! did all that loveliness die? 
Is there no land of the blessed and the lovely ones, for such to 
live in ? Forbid it reason, religion, bereaved affection, and un- 
^dying love ! forbid the thought ! 

' Oaroline EUzabeth Sarah Nor- whicli is of a high order, is marked 

ton, an English i)oete8S, grand- by strong passion, a masculine force 

daughter of Richard Brinsley Sheri- of diction, and, at times, remarkable 

dan, was bom in 1806. Her poetry, tenderness. 
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S, I have seen one die — in the maturity of every power, in the 
earthly perfection of every faculty; when many temptations had 
been overcome, and many hard lessons had been learned; when 
many experiments had made virtue easy, and had given a facility 
to action, and a success to endeavor; when wisdom had been 
wrung from many mistakes, and a skill had been laboriously 
acquired in the use of many powers ; and the being I looked 
upon had just compassed that most useful, most practical of aU 
knowledge, — ^how to live and to act well and wisely; yfit I have 
seen such a one die I 

4. Was all this treasure gained, only to be 15st ? Were all 
these feculties trained, only to be thrown into utter disuse? 
Was this instrument, — ^the intelligent soul, the noblest in the 
universe, — was it so laboriously fashioned, and by the most 
varied and expensive Apparatus, that, on the very moment of 
being finished, it should be cast &way forever ? 

5. No : the dead, as we call them, do not so die. They carry 
their thoughts to another and a nobler existence. They teach 
us, and especially by all the strange and seemingly unto 'ward * 
circumstances of their departure from this life, that they and 
we shall live forever. They open the future world, then, to 
our faith. 

6. death! — dark hour to hopeless unbelief! hour to which 
in that creed of despair, no hour shall succeed! being's last 
hour! to, whose appalling' darkness, even the shadows of an 
avenging retribution ' were brightness and relief: death! what 
art thou to the Christian's assurance? Great hour! answer to 
life's prayer, — ^great hour that shall break asunder the bond of 
life's mystery ! 

7. Hour of release from life's burden, — ^hour of reunion with 
the loved and 16st, — what mighty hopes hasten to their fulfill- 
ment in thee ! What longings, what aspirations, breathed in 
the still night, beneath the silent stars, — what dread emotions 
of curiosity, — what deep meditations of joy, — ^what hallowed im- 
possibilities shadowing forth realities to the soul, all verge* to 

* Untoward (tin tO' ard), incon ' RiJt'^ il bn' tlon, repayment ; re- 

venient ; troublesome ; awkward. turn suitable to the merits or de- 

' Appalling (ap p&I' ing), causing serts of. 

dismay or fear ; terrifying. < Verg^ej border upon ; approach. 
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their consummation in thee I death ! the Christianas death ! 
What art thou, but a gate of life, a portal of heaven, the thresh- 
old of eternity ! Dewby.» 

m. 

106. OVER THE RIVER. 

OVER the river they beckon to me, — 
Loved ones whoVe crdssed to the further side ; 
The gleam of their snowy robes I see, 

But their voices ar3 drowned in the rushing tide. 
There's one with ringlets of sunny gold, 

And eyes, the reflection of heaven's own blue ; 
He crossed in the twilight, gray and cold. 

And the pale mist hid him from mortal view. 
We saw not the angels who met him there ; 

The gates of the city we could not see ; 
Over the river, over the river. 

My brother stands waiting to welcome me I 

2. Over the river the boatman pale 

Carried another, — ^the household pet; 
Her brown curls waved in the gentle gale, — 

Darling Minnie 1 I see her y6t. 
She crossed on her bosom her dimpled hands. 

And fearlessly entered the phantom bark : 
We watched it glide from the silver sands, 

And all our sunshine grew strangely dark. 
We know she is safe on the further side. 

Where all the ransomed and angels be ; 
Over the river, the mystic river. 

My childhood's idol is waiting for me. 

S. For none return from those quiet shores. 

Who cr5ss with the boatman cold and pale ; 
We hear the dip of the golden oars. 
And c&tch a gleam of the snowy sail, — 

» Orville Dewey, D.D., an Amer- enjoys a high reputation. His writ- 
lean clergyman and writer, was bom ings are philosophical and practical, 
in Sheffield, Mass., March 28, 17»4. exhibiting a style both artistic and 
As a pulpit orator and lecturer, he scholarly. 
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And lo ! they have passed from our yearning heart ; 

They cross the stream, and are g6ne for aye ; 
We may not sunder the veil apart 

That hides from our vision the gates of day ; 
We only know that their bark no more 

May sail with us o'er life's stormy sea; 
YSt somewhere, I know, on the unseen shore, 

They watch, and beckon, and wait for me. 

4. And I sit and think, when the sunset's gold 

Is flushing river, and hill, and shore, 
I shall one day stand by the water cold. 

And list for the sound of the boatman's oar; 
I shall watch for a gleam of the flapping sail ; 

I shall hear the boat as it gains the strand ; 
I shall pass from sight, with the boatman pale, 

To the better shore of the spirit-land; 
I shall know the loved who have gone before, 

And joyfully sweet will the meeting be. 
When over the river, the peaceful river. 

The Angel of Death shall carry me. Miss Pbiest. 



SECTION XXIX. 
I. 

107. THE KIJfDLY WIJfTEB. 

THE snow lies deep upon the ground; 
In coat of mail the pools are bound ; 
The hungry rooks in squadrons fly. 
And winds are slumbering in the sky. 

2. Drowsily the snow-flakes fall ; 
The robin on the garden-wall 
Looks wistful at our window-pane, 
The customary crumb to gain. 

S. On bam and thatch and leafless tree 
The frdst has hung embroidery. 
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Fringe of ice, and pendants fine 
Of fQigree * and crystalline.' 

4. Pile up the fire 1 the winter wind 
Although it nip, is not unkind ; 
And winter days, though dark, can bring 
As many pleasures as the spring. 

6. If not the floweret budding fair, 
And mild eflfulgence ' of the air. 
They give the glow of indoor miri;h, 
And social comfort round the hearth. 

6. The winter is a friend of mine ; 
His step is light, his eyeballs shine ; 
His cheek is ruddy as the mom ; 
He carols like the lark in com. 

7. His tread is brisk upon the snows. 
His pulses gallop as he goes ; 

He hath a smile upon his lips, 

With s5ngs and welcome, jests and quips.* 

8. ^Tis he that feeds the April buds ; 

^Tis he that clothes the summer woods ; 
'Tis he makes plump the autunm grain. 
And loads with wealth the creaking wain. 

9. Pile up the fire ! and ere he go, 

Our blessings on his head shall flow, — 

The hale old winter, bleak * and sear," 

The fiiend and father of the year ! Mackay.'' 

1 "FEL' 1 gree, granular net-work, or turn ; a severe reply ; a jeer, 

net-work containing beads ; hence, or- ^ Bleak, cold and sweeping ; cheer- 

namental work, executed in fine gold less, 

or silver wire, plaited and formed * Sear, dry ; withered, 

into delicate figures of men and ^ Charles BS&6 kay^, a British 

animals, fruits, plants, &c. poet and journalist, was bom in 

> Orj^s'' tal line,' consisting of or Perth, in 1813. He is an author of 

resembling crystal ; pure ; clear. considerable £una Many of his songs 

' XSf fiil^ ^^nce, a flood of light ; have attained great popularity, and 

great luster or brightness ; splendor, the music to which they are set is, in 

4 Quip (kwip), a smart, sarcastic some cases, of his own composition. 
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11. 

108. IJVSTEUCTiaJf IJiT WIJfTEB. 

IN the warm portion of our year, when the sun reigns, and 
the fields are carpeted wifli herbs and flowers, and the 
f5rest8 are loaded with riches and magnificence, nature seems 
to insist on instructing us herself, and in her own easy, insen- 
sible* way. In the mild and whispering air there is an inyitation 
to go abroad which few can resist; and when abroad, we are in 
a school where all may learn without trouble or tasking, and 
where we may be sure to learn if we will simply open our hearts. 

2, But stem winter comes, and drives us back into our towns 
and houses, and there we must sit down, and learn and teach with 
serious application of the mind, and by the prompting of duty. 
As we are bidden to this exertion, so are we better able to make 
it than in the preceding season. The body, which was before 
unnerved, is now braced up to the extent of its capacity ; and 
the mind, which was before dissipated by the fair variety of 
external attractions, collects and concentrates its powers, as 
those attractions &de and disappear. 

S. The natural limits of day and night, also, conspire to the 
same end, and are in unison * with the other intimations of the 
season. In summer, the days, glad to linger on the beautiful 
earth, almost exclude the quiet and cont^m'plative nights, 
which are only long enough for sleep. But in the winter, the 
latter gain the ascendency. Slowly and royally they sweep 
back with their broad shadows, and hushing the earth with the 
double spell of darkness and coldness, issue their silent man- 
dates,' and — while the still snow falls, and the waters are 
congealed — call to reflection, to study, to mental labor and 
.acquisition. 

JIh The 15ng winter nights! Dark, cold, and stem as they 
seem, they are the Mends of wisdom, the patrons* of Uterature,* 
the nurses of vigorous, patient, inquisitive, and untiring intel- 

^ In 8^n' si ble, not perceivable. * PS^ tron, one who, or that which, 

s Unison (H'^ ni siin), agreement ; countenances, supports, or protects. 

union. ^ lAV er a ture, learning ; the col- 

' MSn^ date, an official command ; lective body of letters or books, or 

. an authoritative order. an acquaintance with them. ■ 
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lect. To some, indeed, they come particularly associated, when 
not with gloom, with yarions gay scenes of amusement, with 
lighted haUs, lively music, and many friends. To others, the 
deardst scene which they present is the cheerful fireside, 
instmctiye books, studious and industrious children, and those 
friends, whether many or few, whom the heart and experience 
acknowledge to be such. 

5. Society has claims ; social intercourse is profitable as well 
as pleasant ; amusements are naturally sought for by the young; 
and such as are innocent they may well partake of. But it may 
be asked, whether, when amusements run into excess, they do 
not leave their innocence behind them in the career; whether 
light social intercourse, when it takes up a great deal of time, 
has any thing valuable to pay in return for that time ; and 
whether the claims of society can in any way be better satisfied 
than by the intelligence, the sobriety, and the peaceableness of 
its members. 

6. Such qualities and habits must be acquired at home; and 
and not by idleness even there, but by study. The winter 
evenings seem to be given to us, not exclusively, but chiefly, for 
instruction. They invite us to instruct ourselves, to instruct 
others, and to do our part in furnishing all proper means of 
instruction. Altered from Gbeenwood.^ 

III. 
109. SJfOW'BOUJ^D-EVEJflJ^G. 

UNWAEMED by any sunset light. 
The gray day darkened into night, — 
A night made hoary with the swarm 
And whirl-dance of the blinding storm. 
As zigzag, wavering to and fro, 
Crdssed and recrossed the winged snow : 
And ere the early bed-time came 
The white drift filled the window-frame. 
And through the glass the clothes-line posts 
Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. 

> FranciB W. P. Greenwood, 1797, and died in that dty, Aug 2, 
DJ3., an American clergyman and 1843. He had a strong and culti- 
author, was bom in Boston, Feb. 5, vated taste for the natural sciences. 
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S. We piled, with care, our nightly stack 
Of wood against the chimnej-back, — 
The oaken log, green, huge, and thick. 
And on its top the stout backstick; 
The knotty forestick laid apart. 
And filled between with curious art 
The ragged brush ; then, hovering near. 
We watched the first red blaze appear. 
Heard the sharp crackle, caught the gleam 
On whitewashed wall and sagging beam. 
Until the old rude-furnished room 
Burst, flower-like, into rosy bloom ; 
While radiant with a mimic flame 
Outside the sparkling drift became. 
And through the bare-boughed lilac-tree 
Our own warm hearth seemed blazing &ea 

S. Shut in from all the world without. 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 
Content to let the north wind roar 
In baffled rage at pane and door. 
While the red 15gs before us beat 
The fr5st-line back with tropic heat ; 
And ever, when a louder blast 
Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 
The merrier up its roaring draught 
The great throat of the chimney laughed. 

4. The house-ddg on his paws outspread 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head; 
The caf 8 dark shadow on the wall 
A couchant * tiger's seemed to fall ; 
And, for the winter fireside meet. 
Between the andirons' straddled feet. 
The mug of cider simmered slow. 
The apples sputtered in a row. 
And, close at hand, the basket stood 
With nuts from brown October's wood. 

^ Couch' ant, squatting ; lying down with the head raised. 
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5. What matter how the night behaved ? 
What matter how the north wind raved ? 
Blow highy blow low, not all its snow 
Could quench our hearth-fire's ruddy glow. 
We sped the time with stories old. 
Wrought puzzles out, and riddles told, 

Or stammered from our school-book lore ' 
"The Chief of Gambia's golden shore." 

6. Our uncle, innocent of books. 

Was rich in lore of fields and brooks,— 
The ancient teachers, never dumb. 
Of Nature's unhoused lyceum. 
In moons and tides and weather wise. 
He read the clouds as prophecies, 
And foul or fair could well divine. 
By many an occult' hint and sign. 
Holding the cunning-warded keys 
To all the woodcraft mysteries; 
Himself to Nature's heart so near 
That all her voices in his ear 
Of beast or bird had meanings clear. 

7. A simple, guileless, childlike man. 
Content to live where life began, — 
Str5ng only on his native grounds, 
The little world of sights and sounds 
Whose girdle was the parish bounds. 
Whereof his fondly ptuiial pride 
The common features magnified, — 
He told how teal* and loon* he shot, 
And how the eagle's eggs he got, 
The feats on pond and river done. 
The prodigies of rod and gun ; — 
Till, warming with the tales he told. 
Forgotten was the outside cold; 

1 lidre, that which is learned ; * Teal, a web-footed water-fowl, 

knowledge gained irom reading or nearly allied to the common duck, 

study ; learning. but smaller. 

* 06^ 6illt, hidden firom the eye or ^ Zjoon, a web-footed swimming 

understanding ; secret. and diving bird. 
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Clinky clank! We forge the giant chain 
Which bears the gallant VesseFs strain 
'Mid stormy winds and adverse* tides ; 

Secured by this, the good ship braves 

The rocky roadstead,' and the waves 
Which thunder on her sides. 

6. Anxious no more, the merchant sees 
The mist drive dark before the breeze, 
The storm-cloud on the hill ; 

Calmly he rests, though far ftway 
In boisterous climes his vessel lay, — 
Beliant on our skilL 

7. Say, on what sands these links shall sleep^ 
Fathoms beneath the solenm deep ? — 
By Afric's pestilential* shore, — 

By many an iceberg,* lone and hoar ; 

By many a palmy Western isle. 

Basking in Spring's perpetual smile ; 
By stormy Labrador. 

8. Say, shall they feel the vessel reel. 
When to fiie battery's deadly peal 
The crashing broadside makes reply ? 

Or else, as at the glorious Nile,* 
Hold grappling ships, that strive the while 
For death or victory ? 

9. Hurrah ! — cling, clang ! — once more, what glows. 

Dark brothers of the forge, beneath 
The iron tempdst of your blows. 
The furnace's red breath ? — 

^ Advene (ftd'^vlrs), acting against ^ loe^ ^i^gj & UU or mountain of 
or in a contrary direction ; opposing ice, or a very great body of ice float- 
desire, ing on the ocean. 

'Rdad'stSad, a place where ships ^Nile River, near one of the 

may ride at anchor, at some distance mouths of which the battle of the 

firom the shore. Nile was fought, Aug. 1, 1798. In 

* VW ti Vin^ tial {Ah/ shal), pro- this battle, the English fleet, com- 

ducing or tending to produce the manded by Lord Nelson, gained a 

pest, the plague, or other diseases victory over the French fleet under 

that are easily spread ; poisonous. Admiral Brueys. 
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Clang, clang 1 A burning tdrrent, clear 
And brilliant, of bright sparks, is poured 

Around and up in the dusky air, 
As our hammers forge the sword. 

10. The sword 1 — a name of dread ; yfit when 

TIpon the freeman's thigh 'tis bound — 
While for his altar and his hearth. 
While for the land that gave him birth. 

The war-drums roll, the trumpets sound — 
How sacred is it then I 

11, Whenever, for the truth and right, 
It flashes in the van of fight — 
Whether in some wild mountain-pass. 
As that where fell Leonidas ; * 

Or on some sterile' plain, and stem, 
A Marston' or a Bannockbum ;* 
Or 'mid fierce crags and bursting rill% 
The Switzer's Alps, gray Tyrol's hills ; 
Or, as, when sunk the Armada's* pride. 
It gleams above the stormy tide ; — 
Still, still, whene'er the battle-word 

Is Liberty ! when men do stand 

For justice and their native land, — 
Then Heaven bless the sword ! 

m. 

112. TUBAL CJ.IJ{. 

OLD Tubal Cain waB a man of might. 
In the days when the earth was young; 
By the fierce red light of his famace bright, 
The strokes of his hammer rung ; 

1 Le 6n' i dan, king of Sparta, ^ Ban' nook bum, a town of Scot- 

noted for his ddTense of the pass of land, famooB for the great victory 

Thermopjlffi against Xerxes, ^B.C. gained here, June 24, 1314, by the 

• StSr' De, barren ; unfruitful. Scots, under Bruce, over the Englisb, 

' Marston Moor, a plain near commanded by Edward 11. 

York, England, where the Parliamen- * Ar mS' da, a fleet of armed ships ; 

tary forces gained a decisive victory Tiere, the Spanish fleet intended to 

over the royalists, in 1644. act against England, in 1588. 
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And he lifted high his brawny hand 

On the iron glowing clear, 
Till the sparks rushed out in scarlet showers, 

As he fashioned the Bwbvi. and spear. 
And he sung, — " Hurrah for my handiwork ! 

Hurrah for the spear and sword I 
Hurrah for the hand that shall wield them well 1 

For he shall be king and lord.'' 

2. To Tubal Cain came many a one. 

As he wrought by his roaring fire, 
And each one prayed for a str5ng steel blade. 

As the crown of his desire ; 
Arid he made them weapons sharp and strong. 

Till they shouted loud in glee. 
And gave him gifts of pearls and gold, 

And spoils of fdrest free. 
And they sung, — " Hurrah for Tubal Cain, 

Who hath given us strength anew I 
Hurrah for the smith I hurrah for the fire! 

And hurrah for the metal true I " 

3. But a sudden change came o'er his heart 

Ere the setting of the sun; 
And Tubal Cain was filled with pain 

For the evil he had done. 
He saw that men, with rage and hate. 

Made war upon their kind ; 
That the land was red with the blood they shed. 

In their lust for carnage blind. 
And he said,— "Alas, that ever I made. 

Or that skill of mine should plan. 
The spear and the sword, for men whose joy 

Is to slay their fellow-manl" 

Jfh And for many a day old Tubal Cain 

Sat brooding o'er his woe 5 
And his hand forbore to smite the ore. 

And his furnace smoldered low; 
But he rose at last with a cheerful face. 
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And a bright, courageous eye. 
And bared his strdng right arm for work, 

While the quick flames mounted high ; 
And he sang, — " Hurrah for my handiwork P 

And the red sparks lit the air — 
" Not alone for the blade was the bright steel made,^ — 

And he flEishioned the first plowshare. 

5. And men, taught wisdom from the past. 

In friendship joined their hands, 
Hung the sword in the hall, the spear on the wall^ 

And plowed the willing lands ; 
And sang, — ^ Hurrah for Tubal Cain I 

Our stanch good friend is he ; 
And, for the plowshare and the plow, 

To him our praise shall be. 
But while oppression lifts its head^ 

Or a tyrant would be lord. 
Though we may thank him for the plow. 

We will not forget the swoed.^' Chablbs Magkat. 



SECTION XXXI. 

I. 

113. THE IJfFLUEJ^CE OF FAME. 

OH, who shall lightly say that fame^ 
Is nothing but an empty name. 
While in that sound there is a charm, 
The nerves to brace, the heart to warm ; 
As, thinking of the mighty dead, 

The young from slothftd* couch wiU start, 
And TOW, with lifted hands outspread, 
Like them to act a noble part I 

2. Oh, who shall lightly say that feme 
Is nothing but an empty name, 

1 FSme, public report ; renown ; * S15th^ fill, not inclined to labor; 
the condition of being aelebiated. indolent ; lazy ; idle. 
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When, but for those, our mighty dead, 

All ages past a blank would be ; 
Sunk in Oblivion's ' murky bed, — 

A desert bare, — a shipldss sea ! 
They are the distant objects seen, 
The Idfty marks of what hath been. 

3. Oh, who shall lightly say that fame 
Is nothing but an empty name. 
When memory of the mighty dead 

To earth-worn pilgrim's wistful eye 
The brightest rays of cheering shed. 

That point to inmiortality I Bahxie.* 

11. 
114, COURAGE. 

COUBAGE !— Nothing can withstand 
L5ng a wrdnged, undaunted" land, 
If the hearts within her be 
True unto themselves and thee. 
Thou freed giant. Liberty I 
Oh, no mountain-nymph art thou 
When the helm is on thy brow. 
And the S2(;drd is in thy hand. 
Fighting for thy own good land. 

2. Courage ! — Nothing e'er withstood 
Freemen fighting for their good ; 
Armed with all their fathers' fame, 
They wiU win and wear a name. 
That shall go to endless glory, 
like the g5ds of old Greek story, 
Baised to Heaven and heavenly worth, 
For the good they gave to earth. 

' Ob Hv' i on, cessation of remem- Feb. 23, 1851. Her complete poeti- 

brance ; forgetfolness. cal works, in one large volume, 

* Joanna BaiUie, a British dra- appeared in 1850. 
matic poetess, was bom in Lanark- ' Undaunted (un d&nt^ ed), not dis- 
shire, Scotland, Oct. 27, 1761, and couraged or mastered by fear ; fear- 
died at Hampstead^ near London, less ; brave. 
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3. Courage ! — There is none so poor, — 
None of all who wr5ng endure, — 
None so humble, none so weak, 
But may flush his father's cheek, 
And his maiden's, dear and true, 
With the deeds that he may do. 
Be his days as dark as night, 
He may make himself a light 
What though sunken be his sun, — 
There are stars when day is done 1 

i. Courage I — ^Who will be a slave. 
That hath strength to dig a grave, 
And therein his fetters hide. 
And lay a tyrant by his side ? 
Courage I — Hope, howe'er he fly 
For a time, can never die ! 
Courage, therefore, brother men1 
Courage! — To the fight again! B. W. Pboctbr. 

HI. 
115. THE BRAVE AT HOME. 

THE maid who binds her warrior's sash. 
With smile that well her pain dissembles, 
The while beneath her drooping lash 

One starry tear-drop hangs and trembles, — 
Though Heaven plone records the tear. 
And fame shall never know the story, 
Her heart has shed a drop as dear 
As e'er bedewed the field of glory. 

2. The wife who girds her husband's sword, 

'Mid little ones who weep or wonder, 
And bravely speaks the cheering word, — 

What though her heart be rent asunder. 
Doomed nightly in her dreams to hear 

The bolts of death around him rattle. 
Hath shed as sacred blood as e'er 

Was pdured upon a field of battle ! 
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S. The mother who conceals her grief, 

"While to her breast her son she presses, 
Then breathes a few brave words and brief, 

Kissing the patriot brow she blesses. 
With no one but her secret G5d 

To know the pain that weighs upon her, 
Sheds holj blood as e'er the sod 
Beceired on Freedom's field of honor I 

T. B. Rbad. 

IV. 
lie. I GIVE MY SOLDIER-BOY A BLADK 

I GIVE my soldier-boy a blade ; 
In fair Damascus fashioned well : 
Who first the glittering falchion swayed. 

Who first beneafli its fury fell, 
I know not, but I hope to know 

That for no mean or hireling trade, 
To guard no feeling base or low, 

I gave my soldier-boy a blade. 
2. Cool, calm, and clear, the lucid ' flood 

In which its tempering work was done; 
As calm, as clear, as cool of mood. 

Be thou whene'er it sees the sun ; 
For country's claim, at honor's call. 

For outraged friend, insulted maid, 
At mercy's voice to bid it fall, 

I give my soldier-boy a blade, 
S. The eye which marked its peerless edge, 

.The hand that weighed its balanced poise. 
Anvil and pincers, forge and wedge. 

Are g5ne with all their flaming noise — 
And still the gleaming s^^ord remains ; 

So, when in dust I low am laid, 
Bemember, by these heartfelt strains, ' 

I gave my soldier-boy a blade. MAonnr* 

^ Lu^ cid, shining ; bright ; dear, near London, Aug. 21, 1842. His 

* William Maginn, a British numerous and valuable papers for 

author, was bom in Ck)rk, Nov. 11, magazines were generally marked 

1794, and died in Walton-on-Tliames, by ^vit and scholarship. 
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V. 
117. CATO'S SPEECH OVER HIS DEAD SOJV. 

THANES to the gddsl my boy has done his duty. — 
Welcome, my son I Here set him down, my Mends, 
Full in my sight ; that I may view at leisure 
The bloody corse, and count those glorious wounds. 
How beautiful is death, when earned by virtue I 
Who would not be that youth ? — what pity is it 
That we can die but once to serve our country I 

^. Why sits this sadness on your brow, my friends? 
I should have blushed if Cato^s* house had stood 
Secure, and flourished in a civil war — 
Porcius,* behold thy brother ! and remember. 
Thy life is not thy own when Eome demands it ! 
When Bome demands ! — ^but Borne is now no more I 
The Boman empire's fallen 1 — (Oh, cursed ambition !) — 
Fallen into Caesar's hands ! Our great forefathers 
Had left him nought to conquer but his country. — 

S. Porcius, come hither to me ! — ^Ah ! my son. 
Despairing of success. 
Let me advise thee to withdraw, betimes. 
To our paternal seat, the Sabine field. 
Where the great Censor toiled with his own hands. 
And all our frugal ancestors were blessed 
In humble virtues and a rural life. 
There live retired : content thyself to be 
Obscurely good. 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway. 
The post of honor is a private station ! 

4» Farewell, my friends! If there be any of you 
Who dare not trust the victor's clemency, 

^ Marcus PorciuB Cato, the great- £riend8 at Utica, he died by his own 

grandson of the Censor, was bom 95 hand, aged 49. 
B. 0. From his youth, he was cele- * Marcus Porcius Cato, son of 

brated for his bravery, virtue, and the preceding, was spared by Ceesar, 

decision of character. After the de- but finally died, the last of his 

feat of the republican party by Caesar, race, nobly fighting for the liberty 

having provided for the safety of his of Borne. 
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Know, there are ships prepared by my command — 
Their sails ab^ady opening to the winds — 
That shall convey you to the wished-for port. 
The conqueror draws near — once more, farewell 1 

5. K e^er we meet hereafter, we shall meet 
In happier climes, and on a safer shore, 
Where Caesar never shall approach us m5re 1 
There, the brave youth with love of virtue fired. 
Who greatly in his country^s cause expired. 
Shall know he conquered ! — The firm patriot there. 
Who made the welfare of mankind his care. 
Though still by faction, vice, and fortune crossed. 
Shall find the generous labor was not lost Addison.' 
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L 
118i LIGHT. 

THEBE are many who will be ready to think that light is a 
v^ry tame and feeble instrument, because it is noiseless. 
An earthquake, for example, is to them a much more vigorous 
and effective agency. Hear how it comes thundering through 
the solid foundations of nature I It rocks a whole continent. 
The noblM works of man,, cities, monuments, and temples, are 
in a moment leveled to the ground, or swallowed down the 
opening gulfs of fire. 

2. Little do they think that the light of Sv^ry morning, the 
sfift and silent light, is an agent many times more powerful 
But let the light of the morning cease an4 return no more ; let 
the hour of morning come, and bring with it no dawn ; the 
outcries of a hdrror-stricken world fill the air, and make, as it 
were, the darkness audible. 

3. The beasts go wild and frantic at the 15ss of the sun. The 
vegetable growths turn pale and die. A chill creeps on, and 

^Joseph Addiflon, one of the most was bom May 1, 1672, and died 
distingruished of English authors, June 17, 1719. 
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Maty winds begin to howl acrdss the freezing earth. Colder, 
y6t colder, is the night At length the vital blood of all 
creatures stops congealed. 

4, Down goes the frdst to the earth's center. The heart of 
the sea is frozen, nay, the earthquakes are themselves frozen in, 
under their fiery caverns. The v5ry globe itself, too, and all 
the fellow-planets that have lost their sun, are become mere 
balls of ice, swinging silent in the darkndss. 

5. Such is the light which revisits us in the silence of the 
morning. It makes no shock or scar. It would not wake an 
infant in the cradle. And yet it perpetually new-creates the 
worlds rescuing it each morning as a prey from night and chaos. 

BuSHmSLL.' 

n. 

119. A BAY OF SUJ^SHIJfE. 

OGIFT of G6d ! perfect day : 
Whereon shall no man work, but play ; 
Whereon it is enough for me. 
Not to be doing, but to be ! 

2. Through fivdry fiber of my brain. 

Through every nerve, through every vein, 
I feel the electric thrill, the touch 
Of life, that seems almost too much. 

S. I hear the wind among the trees 
Playing celestial symphonies ; ^ 
I see the branches downward bent, 
like keys of some great instrument. 

i. And over me unrolls on high 
The splendid scenery of the sky. 
Where through a sapphire ' sea the sun 
Sails like a golden galleon,* — 

> Horace BushneU, an eloquent an instrumental composition for a 

American clerg3rman and writer, was band of music 

bom in New Preston, Litchfield Co., « Sapphire (s&fir), a precious stone. 

Conn., in 1802. usually blue. 

• S^' pho n^, a harmony or * GSl' le on, a large ship, with 

agreement of sounds, pleasant to the three or four decks, formerly used, 

ear, either vocal or instrumental ; by the Spaniards. 
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6, But we grow old. Ah I when shall all men's good 
Be each man's rule, and universal Peace 
lie like a shaft of light &crdss the land. 
And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 
Through all the circle of the golden year ? 

Tbnntson. 



SECTION XXXIV. 
I. 

125. UJTDER THE HOLLY-BOUOH. 

YE who have scorned each other, 
Or injured friend or brother, 

In this fast fading year; 
Ye who, by word or deed. 
Have made a kind heart bleed. 

Come, g&ther here 1 
Let sinned against, and sinning. 
Forget their strife's beginning. 

And join in friendship now; — 
Be links no Wnger brok^, — 
Be sweet forgiveness spok^ 

Under the Holly-bottgh. 

2. Ye who have loved each other. 
Sister, and friend, and brother, 

In this fast fading year : 
Mother, and sire, and child. 
Young man, and maiden mild. 

Come, gather here ; 
And let your hearts grow fonder, 
As memory shall ponder 

Each past unbroken vow. 
Old loves and younger wooing 
Are sweet in the renewing. 

Under the Holly-bough. 

S. Ye who have nourished sadness, 
Estranged from hope and gladness. 
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In this fast fading year; 
Ye with overburdened mind, 
Made aliens from your kind. 

Come, gather here. 
Let not the useless s5rr6w 
Pursue you night and mfirrow : 

If e^er you hoped, hope now, — 
Take hesj^t ; — uneloud your faces, 
And join in our embraces 

Under the Holly-bough. Chables Mackat. 

IL 
1Z6. CHRISTMAS IJf OEBMAJfY. 

THEKB is a Christmas custom, in the north of Germany, 
which pleased and interested me. The children made lit- 
tle presents to their parents, and to each other; and the parents, 
to the children. 

2. For three or four months before Christmas the girls are all 
busy, and the boys save up their pocket-money to make or pur- 
chase these presents. What the present is to be is cautiously 
kept secret, and the girls have a world of contrivances to conceal 
it, — such as working when they are out on visits, and the others 
are not with them; getting up in the morning before day-light, 
and the like. 

5. Then, on the evening before Christmas Day, one of the 
parlors is lighted up by the children, into which the parents 
must not go. A great yew-bough is fas/^ned on the table at a 
little distance from the wall, a multitude of little tapers are 
fiastened in the bough, but so as not to ciltch it till they are 
nearly burnt out, and colored paper hangs and flutters from 
the twigs. 

4. Under this bough the children lay out in great order the 
presents they mean for their parents, still concealing in their 
pockets what they intend for each other. Then the parents are 
introduced, and each presents his little gift, and then they bring 
out the rest, one by one, from their pockets, and present them 
with kisses and embraces. 

6. Where I witnessed this scene there, were eight or nine chil- 
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dren^ and the eldest daughter and the mother wept aloud for 
joy and tenderness; and the tears ran down the face of the 
father^ and he clasped all his children so tight to his breast, it 
seemed as if he did it to stifle the sob that was rising within him. 

6. I was vSry much affected. The shadow of the bough and 
its appendages on the wall, and arching oyer on the ceiling, 

. made a pretty picture ; and then the raptures of the very little 
ones, when at last the twigs and their needles began to take fire 
and snap ! — oh, it was a delight for them 1 

7. On the next day, in the great parlor, the parents lay out on 
the table the presents for the children : a scene of more sober 
joy succeeds, as on this day, after an old custom, the mother 
says privately to each of her daughters, and the father to his 
sons, that which has been observed most praiseworthy, and that 
which was most faulty in their conduct 

8. Formerly, and still in all the smaller towns and villages 
throughout North Germany, these presents were sent by all the 
parents to some one fallow, who in high buskins, a white robe, 
a mask, and enormous flax wig, personates Servant Rupert On 
Christmas night he goes round to every house, and says that 
Jesus Christ, his master, sent him thither: the parents and elder 
children receive him with great pomp of reverence, while the 
little ones are most terribly frightened, 

9. He then inquires for the children, and, according to the 
character which he hears from the parents, he gives them the 
intended presents, as if they came out of heaven from Jesus 
Christ. Or, if they should have been bad children, he gives the 
parents a rod, and in the name of his master recommends them 
to use it frequently. About seven or eight years old, the chil- 
dren are let into the secret, and it is curious to observe how 
faithfully they keep it Coleeidgk.i • 

1 Samuel Taylor Coleridge, an well as his unsurpassed Table Talk, 

Engflisb poet and philosopher, was have since been published, proving 

bom at Ottery, St. Mary, Devonshire, a perpetual delight ; and, like Na- 

Oct. 21, 1772, and died at Highgate, ture, furnishing subjects of admira- 

London, July 25, 1834. His numerous tion and imitation for the refined 

productious in prose and verse, as and observing. 
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III. 
1Z7. EJ^D OF TEE FLAY. 

THE play is done — ^ihe curtain drops, 
Slow &lling to the prdmpter's* bell; 
A momtot yfit the actor stops, 

And looks around, to say farewelL 
It is an irksome ' word and task ; 

And when he's laughed and said his say. 
He shows, as he removes the mask, 
A face thafs any thing but gay. 

2. One word ere yfit the evening ends — 

Lef s close it with a parting rhyme ; 
And pledge a hand to all young friends. 

As fits the mgrry Christmas time : 
On lifers wide scene you, too, have parts. 

That fate ere 16ng shall bid you play ; 
Good-night ! — with honest, gentle hearts 

A kindly greeting go alway I 

S. Good-night !— I'd say the griefs, the joys^ 

Just hinted in this mimic page. 
The triumphs and defeats of boys. 

Are but repeated in our age. 
I'd say your woes were not less keen, 

Your hopes more vain, than those of men- 
Your pangs or pleasures of fifteen 

At forty-five played o'er again. 

^. I'd say we suffer and we strive 

Not less nor more as men than boys — 

With grizzled beards at forty-five. 
As erst at twelve in corduroys.* 

And if, in time of sacred youth. 
We learned at home to love and pray. 



' Prompt' er, one who assists tedious; tiresome; giving uneasiness. 

speakers, op actors in a play, when « Oor"^ du roy', a thick cotton stuff, 

at a loss, by uttering the first words corded or ribbed on the surface, once 

of a sentence, op words fopgotten. very generally made into trowsers 

Irksome (8pk' s&m), wearisome ; for boys. 
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Pray Heaven that early love and truth 
May never wholly pass ^way. 

5. And in the world, as in the school, 

I'd say how fete may change and shift : 
The prize be sometimes with the fool, 

The race not always to the swift. 
The str6ng may yield, the good may fall, 

The great man be a vulgar clown, 
The knave be lifted over all. 

The kind caet pitilessly down. 

6. Who knows the inscrutable* design ? 

Blessdd be He who took and gave I 
Why should your mother, Charles, not mine;, 

Be weeping at her darling's grave ? 
We bow to Heaven that willed it so, 

That darkly rules the fate of all, 
That sends the respite* or the blow, 

Thaf s free to give or to recalL 

7. This crowns his feast with wine and wit — 

Who brought him to that mirth and state ? 
His betters, see, below him sit. 

Or hunger h6pel^ss at the gate. 
Who bade the mud from Dives' wheel 

To spurn the rags of Lazarus ? ' 
Come, brother, in that dust well kneel. 

Confessing Heaven that rules it thus. 

8. So each shall mourn, in life's advance. 

Dear hopes, dear friends, untimely killed — 
Shall grieve for many a forfeit chance. 

And longing passion unfulfilled. 
Amen ! — ^whatever fate be sent, 

Pray 66d the heart may kindly glow, 
Although the head with cares be bent. 

And whitened with the winter snow. 



» Inscrutable (in Bkr6' ta ble), that • RSs' pite, a putting oflf of that 
which can not be found out by hu- which was appointed ; delay ; rest. 
Tifinn reason ; unsearchable. * St- Luke XVI., 19-31. 
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9. Come wealth or want, come good or ill. 

Let young and old accept their part, 
And bow before the awful will, 

And bear it with an honest heart 
Who misses, or who wins the prize — 

Go, lose, or conquer as you can ; 
But if you fall, or if you rise, 

Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 

10. A gentleman, or old or young 1 

(Bear kindly with my humble lays) : 
The sacred chorus first was sung 

Upon the first of Christmas days : 
The shepherds heard it overhead — 

The joyful angels raised it then : 
Glory to Heaven on high, it said. 

And peace on earth to gentle men ! 

11. My s5ng, save this, is little worth ; 

I lay the weary pen aside, 
And wish you health, and love, and mirth, 

As fits the solemn Christmas-tide. 
As fits the holy Christmas birth. 

Be this, good friends, our cSrol still — 
Be peace on earth, be peace on earth, 

To men of gentle wilL Thackeray.^ 

1 WiUiam Makepeace Thack- and America. The " Gomhill Magf- 

eray, an English novelist, essayist, azine/' under his editorial charge, 

and humorist, was bom in Calcutta soon reached a circulation of about 

in 1811, and died in London, Dec. 100,000 copies. Probably the death 

24, 1863. He was very happy and of no author, during the present 

successful as a lecturer. His writ- century, has called forth more gen- 

ings have obtained, for the most part, end and real expressionii of regret 

a very wide popularity in Europe from all classes of the community. 
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